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ABSTRACT 

The second phase of a study of the impact of English 
language training programs on adult Southeast Asian refugees involved 
on-site visits to 22 intensive programs in eight metropolitan areas: 
San Diego, Seattle, MinneSpolis/St . Paul, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, 
Northern Virginia/Washington, DC, and Stockton, California. Programs 
represented a wide range of refugee resettlement contexts and 
approaches to providing English training. Data gathering included 
informal interviews with administrators, faculty, staff, and 
students; direct classroom observation; and household surveys in 
Southeast Asian communities in four of the metropolitan areas. The 
study's findings are both summarized and outlined in detail and cover 
the following topics: refugees' patterns of English acquisition; the 
composite refugee English classroom; teacher behavior in those 
classrooms; student classroom behavior; measuring student success; 
variables affecting student use of English; and relationships between 
teacher behavior and student use of English in the classroom. 
Numerous data tables are included , and data collection instruments 
and methodological notes are appended . (MSE) 
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PREFACE 



English language proficiency has long been considered to be a crucially 
isiportant cooponent of effective refugee reaettleaent* Both resettles^nt 
agencies and refugees theaiselves identify lack of English as a major barrier 
to successful resettXeaent* The need for refugees arriving in the tl«S. to use 
English is pervasive and isacdiater reaching into every aspect of resettlesMnt 
froa social adjust&^nt to es^loyiMnt; probleias in learning English have become 
a mtaphor for the a^iad difficulties refuges face in the United States ^ so 
much so that refugees coosaonly say that the largest obstacle they face in the 
United States is "English* ' 

The purpose of the Study of the Extent and Effect of English Iianguage 
Training for Refugees CSREL7) projedt has been to investigate the language 
learning experience of recently arrived Southeast Asian adult refugees^ 
particularly those with little previous edi'::?ation or exposure to western 
culture, and to determine the factors which contribute orast to their 
successful English acquisition* Although the project has f^used primarily on 
federally^funded English lai^guage training programsr other factors affecting 
acquisition %rere also considered, particularly those related to the pre--entry 
and current resettlement experiences of refugees. Because refugees bring a 
wide range *bf life and language experiences with them to the classroaa, 
analysis of the broader language acquisition context provides a snore 
meaningful perspective frc» which to view the extent, nature, and 
effectiveness of English language training programs throughout the country « 

* The SRELT project wa6 funded by a contract from the U.S. Office of Refugee 
Resettlement* Data was collected between October 19S1 and June 1983. The 
Study was coo^rised of three phases, each of which used different 
methodologies and collected different kinds of information. 

In Phase I of the Study, mail survey j were conducted to gather information 
on the extent, nature, cost and ett^t of English language training for adult 
refugees in prograiBS being funded by ORR» Three types of questionnaires were 
mailed out: (1) a regional questionnaire sent to directors of the Regional 
Offices of ORR; (2) a state questionnaire sent to state coordinators; and <3} 
a Icxral questionnaire mailed to 327 direct service providers receiving ORR 
funds for providing English language training to refugees during FFY 1981 and 
FFY 1982. The response rates to the surveys was over 70%. 

During Phase II of the Study, intensive on-site program visits were 
carried out in eight selected metrosK^litan areas: San Diego, Seattle, Denver, 
Minneapolis/St* Paul, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Northern Virginia/Washington 
DC and stocicton, California* These cities were selected to encompass a wide 
range of resettlement contexts and approaches to providing Saglish language 
training to Southeast Asian refugees. Up to four ORR-funded ^programs 
operating in a given site were visited, as well as other selected programs 
serving large numbers of Southeast Asians. In all, 22 programs were visited 
during the Spring of 19S2o 
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Prograa visits included several types of data collection: ZnfonsaX 
dicussioM vmsm held witb 32 pcofram adainistrators » over 100 eand<»ily 
sclacted taaehacsr ov^r^O randosly salactad studants and with bilingual 
staff. The primary focus of tha visits » hoiMV«r« vas on direct classrooa 
obsarvation, to sea and docuaent what was actually happening in the 
classrooms » rather than relying only on questionnaires and interviews. The 
desion instruaentation for the elassrooB observations were carefully 
developed, so that in principle, one could isolate the effects of teacher » 
program and student characteristics on classroom events. In all, over 300 
hours of structured, detailed observation were carried out in more than 120 
classrocMns. 

An additional coi^onent of the Phase IZ work consisted of household 
surveys of local Southeast Asian refugee cnmmunities in four of the eight 
cities in which prograi» were visited. Randcnly sampled Vietnamese, Cambodian 
and among households were interviewed— 400 households in aU. These coanunity 
surveys were designed to provide background information about the target 
population for English language training, their utilization of English 
language training programs, and their acquisition of English. Statistical 
analyses of survey data were carried <»xt to determine the extent of service 
utilization by different segments of the target population and to identify 
factors which impact service utilization and acquisition of English. 

The final cooponent of the project. Phase III, involved a longitudinal 
stiKiy or tracking of a grout? of recently arri\^ Southeast Asian adult 
refugees. A cohort of 400 recently arrived Southeast Asian adults was 
selected at random from the reception. lists of voluntary agencies in four 
cities: Portland, Oregon; San Diego; Oklah^oa City; and Denver. Individuals 
were given a standardized oral interview test of ^glish proficiency at two 
points in time: early in their resettlement and then again about six nKsnths 
later. Demographic information about the participants as imXI as their 
histories of English language training and employment were also collected, 
^e Longitudinal Study was designed to examine the relative effects of early 
employment versus early language training on refugees* initial acquisition of 
English. 

A secies o£ reports has been prepared to describe the methods, findings 
and recommendations of this Study. A summary Public Report and a technical 
report for each of the three phases of the Study are available i:hrough the 
Educational Resource and Information Clearinghouse (ERIC) and through the 
Refugee Materials Center, U.S. Department of Education, Reaion VII, 324 
Eleventh Street, Ninth Floor, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. 

This Study was carried out as a team effort by the Literacy and Language 
Program at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Key staff included; 

Stephen Reder, Project Director 

Lead role in the overall design of the Study, in developing the 
methodology for Phase II, the methodology for Phase III and analysis 
of Community Survey data. Assisted with program visits and analysis 
of classroom observation and Longitudinal Study data. 
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Mary Cohn» ghaaa II Coordinatog 

Lead rol« in pljtnnin^r conducting, analyzing and writing up the 
pcogram visits axid cXaasrora obsscvations. Assisted with 
interpretation of Pbase I and III data. 

Judith Arteg« Phase III Coordinator 

X.ead role in planning, conducting, analyzing and writing up the Phase 
III Longitudinal Study an2 analysing the Phase I data- Assisted with 
Phase II prograa visits. 

Steven Nelson, Phase I Coordinator 

Lead role in planning, iapleaenting , and writing up the Phase I Mail 
Survey. Assisted with program visits in Phase II. 

Randy Nelson 

Conducted data axuilysis o£ the Phase II classro^ observation data. 
William Hadley 

Assisted with conducting the Phase III Longitudinal Study and with 
the write-up of Phase I. 

Rosalind Hamar, Lucinda Wong and Karen Green 

Assisted with program visits in Phase II. 

Susie Bar field 

Responsible for support services and material production as well as 
assisting with project management. 

The staff would like to acknowledge the many individuals and programs 
whose cooperation and assistance were invaluable to the Study. First are 
several groups which are so large that we cannot name all of their members: 



o 



the hundreds of program administrators who took precious hours away 
from already pressing schedules to complete the raail survey 
questionnaires ; 



o 



the four hundred families who allowed us to come into their 
complete the community surveys in the Minneapoi is/St. Paul, 
StocKton, and Seattle areas; 



homes to 
Oenver , 



o 



the teachers and students in the 120 classrooms who allowed 
come in and observe their classes on several occasions; 



us to 



o 



the numerous refugees who participated in the standardized testing 
during the Longitudinal Study in Portland, Denver, San Diego and 
Oklahoma City; 
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o th« msxty part-tiM bilingual staff who assisted us in conducting th« 
program visits and eoaaunity surveys in Seattle » Stockton » San Diego, 
0«av«r« Vmt Ocleax»» HianeapoliS/ St. Paul# Oklah<»(a City and 
Arlington CcHmty» Virginia. 

In addition to these aany ia^rtant but unnamed individuals r a number of 
individuals and organizations who played an important role in this Study must 
be added. They ares 

Phase I 

Advisory Board Members s 

Jerry Burns 
ThoBUUi Dieter ich 
Thoaas GiUigan 
Jim Pullen 
Joyce Wilson 



Phase II 

Consultants s 

James Nattinger 
Joyce Wilson 

4 

Field Test Sites ; 

Kathy All, B£T/ESL Prograis 

Coaouttee of Spanish Speaking People of Oregon# Poirtlardr Oregon 

Nancy Bennani, Re£ugett ESL 

Portland Consaunity College # Portland^ Oregon 

Tou Heksavaxth^ Refugee ESL 

Hte fiood CosiSiunity College ^ Portland^ Oregon 

Carrie Wilson^ Women's Program 

Indochinese Cultural and Service Center # Portland, Oregon 
Joyce Wilson 

ChemeJ;eta Community College, Salem, Oregon 

Study Sites ; / 
Oonn Callaway 

Griffin Business College, Seattle, Washington 
Rachel Sidaka k D: ang Dunning 

Seattle Central Community College, Seattle, Washington 
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Joycft Xruithof 

EdaondA Coraunity College # Iiynnwood, Washington 
Delight Willing & Sara Bogan 

Ranton Vocational/Technical Institute* Renton, Washington 
Faith Boucher £ Joy Oorman 

Stockton Catholic Charities, Stockton, California 

Mary Ann Co^c, Martha Rice, & Jane Casserley 
San Joaquin Delta College, Stockton, California 

Barbara Sou^^ass 

Indoohinese Orientation and SBq;>loyiBent Program 
Centre City Adulib. School, San Ciego, California 

Aytufin Xelrtner, Leann Boward 6 Gretcben Bitterlin 
Sa^ Diego Coamunidf College, San Diego, California 

Jan^t^Gusmoe / 

Adult Bducatiori Tutorial Program & Southeast Metro Board of Cooperative 
Services, Denver, Colorado 

Arvin Lankanau 

Auror&\ Public School District, Aurora, Colorado 
Marilyn Weir 

Smily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 
Annagreta Hojdahl 

Delgado Community College, New Orle2ms, Louisiana 
Sharon Rodi & Charles Olmstead 

Associated Catholic Charities,* New Orleans, Louisiana 
Ron Handley & Diane Pecoraro 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Lehman Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Pat Hatteberg, Adult Homemakers Program 
St* Paul 7VI, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Vang Sing/ Educational Coordinator 

Lao Family Community Association, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ken Truitner & Janise Rowecamp 

International Institute of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Nguyen Dinh Thu & Charles Muzny 

Vietnamese American Association # Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Elaine Baush, Helen Range & Kenneth Plum 

Fairfax County, Adult Basic Sducation, Palls Church, Virginia 




Jur^ Ri9«aonti 

mk.^qaamsY County Public Schools, Silv«r Spring # Maryland 
Btttte Daudu 

TakoBS Park School, Takoaa Park, Maryland 
Marty Pcica 

Parkland Junior High, Rockvillet Maryland 
Kathleen Schrader 

Ois«trict of Columbia Refugee Service Center, Associated Catholic 
Charities, Washington, D.C. 

Joyce Schuman 

Arlington County Public Schools, Adult and Career Education, Arlington, 
Virginia 



Phase III \ 

Test Sites i 
Cindy Jensen 

Int^national Rescue Ccm3iitt6e# San Diego ^ California 

\ 

Gwen ?Xanic 

Catholic Cosmunity Services, San Diego, Calfornia 
Richard Sutler 

Lutheran Social Services of Colorado, Denver, Colorado 
Richard 6 Hollie Butler 

Catholic Resettlexaent Office, Denver, Colorado 
Nguyen Dinh Thu 

Vietnamese Aoerican Association, Oklahoiiia City, Oklahoma 

Sister Ann Wisda & Margaret Barnett 

Catholic Social Ministries, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Kathleen Lowry 

International Rescue Cotnmittee, Portland, Oregon 

Father John Nghi & Father Vincent Minh 
Southeast Asian Vicariate, Portland, Oregon 



And finally, Allan Gall of the U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement, who 
provided continual advice, supsK^rt and encouragement to staff throughout the 
study* 
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To «1X o£ thos* who helped tht Study, thank you very such. Despite all of 
this help* errors %Mre no doubt made. If so, they are th« responsibility of 
the authors alcme. 

We hope that future refugees who com to the United States will somehow 
benefit froa these efforts as they 90 about leeirning English. 
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Purpose 2tnd Approach 



The purpose of Phase IZ o£ the Study o£ Refugee English Language Training 
is to dcscriise the range and extent of English language training for Southeast 
Asian refugees f particularly those recently arrived refugees with little 
educational background or experience » to examine factors contributing to 
refugee language a^uisition» and to outline the effects of programs and 
instructional characteristics. 

These issues are ad^essed through analyses of three kinds of data 
coUecteds Direct classroc^ observations; informal discussions with program 
staff and participants; and the c^munity survey, which profiles the 
demographic and language acquisition characteristics of the Southeast Asian 
refugees living in the service areas of the English language training programs 
studied. The purpose of the program visits was to observe and describe the 
actual \«)orkings of particular English language training programs for refugees: 
who is being taught # what is being taught » how English is taught* and what 
character is tics of programs and classrooms appear to be relatively 
successful. The surveys furnish a means for looking at the complex 
interrelationships among utilization of English language training, refugees* 
background characteristics, and the acquisition of English and adjustment to 



American life. 

Cities for site visits were chosen to represent a broad range of 
resettlement contexts. Factors considered in selection included economic and 
demographic characteristics, welfare and other social service policies, 
numbers and ethnic mix of refugees in the area, and number and types of 
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English Xanguaft training programs available. In aacb locale « project staff 
typically visited two to four programs. 

The program visits included highly structured ohservations of six 
different elasseSf each observed in three sessions. Because of the study's 
focus on refugees with limited educational experience, classes from the two 
lowest instructional levels of each program were observed. Classes from the 
second highest level in the program were also observed. In addition to the 
classrooa observations» site visits ineXuded discussions with an average of 
four students from each observed class, teachers of each class observed, and 
bilingual personnel and program administrators from each program. 

Community survey sites {Twin Cities, Seattle, Denver, and Stocieton) were 
selected from the eight cities based on estimated size of the target group in 
the area, differing economic and welfare conditions, and the feasibility of 
conducting the interviewi; such factors as availability of bilingual 
interviewers and the geographical distribution of target households were 
considered. In each community survey site, bilingual interviewers conducted 
the surveys in Vietnamese, Cambodian and Hmong homes. A total of about lOO 
eligible households were randomly chosen for interviews in each city. The 
nuiober o£ households interviewed in each ethnic group was approximately equal 
to their proportion in the refugee population of the area. To be eligible for 
the survey, a household h3^ to have lived in the local area at least one year 
and in the U.S. no mote than three years. 

Tha finding:: of the Phase II study prasent^d in this document are based on 
over 300 hours of classroom observation in 132 classes, discussions with 423 
students and 139 teachers, 17 bilingual aides and 32 administrators from the 
22 visited programs, as well as survey data from 421 refugee households 
coa^tising 948 individual adults. 
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Study^ Findings 

Refugees ^ Acquisition of SngXlBh 

Southeast Asian adult refugees vho have come to the United States display 
diverse backgrounds and wide variations in English proficiency at entry. 
Using selC-^ratings of ^glish proficiencyf the cocsmunity survey o£ adult 
refugees entering the United States between mid 1979 and sid 1981 shoM that 
only 20% had at least "survival'^-level English skills , and only 10% were 
sufficiently proficient in English to look for work on their own during their 
first a»nth in the United States* Such proficiency at entry was concentrated 
aiaong certain segxMnts of the refugee population— oen; younger adults; the 
relatively educated; those literate in their native language; those who had 
previously learned a second language (other than English) ; and eirong those who 
had previously taken SSLf either in their country of origin or in a refugee 
caffip» 

Refugees* English proficiency increases as their resettlement progresses. 
Among those surveyed who had been in the country l-*3 years# two^thirds (66%) 
reported having attained at least survival- level proficiency, and more than a 
third (37%) reported having sufficient proficiency for independent job 
search* These gains in proficiency are not uniformly observed across the 
aault refugee population: Previous education, native language literac^y, ESL 
and/or woric experience in the United States are all associated with attaiTojaent 
of higfter proficiency levels as resettleisent progresses* Cutting across all 
of these effects are the persistent effects of ags on English acquisiticn, 
vitn proficiency decreasing systematically ^^ith increasing age across the 
lifespan* 
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Refuqate' Utilisation of ESL 

SouthMst AMiMn refugees cesettling in Uie United Statei have taken ESL in 

variowie cosibinations of settingss In tlie country of origin Cusuelly as pert 
of foraaX schooling} » in caa^ prograaSf and in programs in the United States. 
Only a small fraction of refugees received Snglish language training (£LT} in 
their native countries. Until relatively recently, the saoe inas trus of ELT 
offered in the refugee c«^s. Several years ago, only a small minority of 
refugees received any English language training in the caa^. The Coomunity 
Survey shows that only 10% of the refugees who arrived in the United States 
oetween mid 1979 and aid 1981, for exaiqple, reported receiving any ELT in 
camp. The few who did attend camp programs in those years tended to be those 
who . ^d taken £LT before in their country of origin — young, literate and 
educated men. In this way one could say the camp programs appeared at that 
time to be extensions of the educational systems of Southeast Asia. 

In the Onited States, meanwhile, EI^ had assumed the role of a massive 
intervention program. According to the Community Survey, three-fourths of the 
refugees entering the United States in the two-year period between mid X979 
and mid 1381 had participated in SLT in this country by mid 1982. Almost all 
refugees who do participate in £I<T here initiate participation during their 
fxrst year o£ resxaence, with diminishing rates o£ utilization appearing as 
resettlement progresses. As English proficiency levels rise and as employment 
rates for refugees increase, ELT participation rates decline. Individuals who 
nave taken ELT in the United States have averaged roughly 7Q0 hours of 
training during their first three years in the country. 
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Impact of gSL on BngXiih Aguiiition 

See vie* pcovidtrs tstiaatft lasts uotional costi in tbcir SLT programs 
typically to b« about $2 stadcAt per h^r Caltliough thm figure varies 
iiidaly}# froa which ELT provision costs can be reckoned to be in the range of 
$1#Q00 • $2 #000 per refugee during the first three years. Since some adults 
iearn second languages without foraal training at aXl, it is iiqportant to 
mxjBAin^ the iapact which this service has on the refugee's development of 
Si^fl^sh proficiency* 

The Coaaunity Survey assessed the iiapact of ELT utilization on acquisition 
of the language; it »llect^ self -*repor ted aeasures of English proficiency 
froa a large sai^le of refugees who had been in the United States froa one to 
three years# together with inforaation about their deoographic 
character is ticSf previous education and liter acy# and their enployment and SI^ 
histories. 

Deaographic variables-^siKih as age— and pre-entry e^cperiences-^such as 
education in the country of origin# native language literacy# and previous 
bilingualism — are the primary determinants of English acquisition. These 
factors alone account for a great deal of the observed variation among 
individual adult refugees* acquisition o£ the language. The effects of 
post-entry experiences — such as employment and SLT^pale in comparison witn 
these more potent factors. This is NOT to say that SLT is unimportant: Only 
after ti;e effects of these powerful denragraphic variables and pre-entry 
experiences are controlled can the effects of £LT programs be clearly seen. 

Among respondents of the Community Survey ^ SLT does have demonstraole 
positive effects on English acquisition. Easployment , too# is positively 
related to the development of English proficiency r but the effects are not as 
strong as those of EJLT, especially in the first year or so of resettlexsent. 
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klthoaqb SL7 taiecn in thi eaapi htm a cltas •ffeet on rtfugacs' initial levels 
of Bnglish pfofiel«ney# SL7 provided in th« Onited States eppeers to have a 
stconger effect on proficiency levels attained later in resettlement. 



The Refugee ELT Claasrooa — h Coffiposite Picture 

Although one conclusion of the elasssooa observations in over 100 
different classrooos is that these is in fact no "typical'* refugee ELT class, 
it is possible to d98cribe the range and variation of the classes obs«rv«d. 
Classes ranged in size fsoa 2 to 34 students* with the average student: teacher 
ratio at 13.4* and ranged in length fr^ one to four hours. 

A group snapshot of refugee students in English programs at the tioe of 
observations* Spring 1982* shows slightly sore sales CS8%} than females* about 
two-thirds of the students under the age of 34* and only about one in nine 
over 45. There is a mix of ethnic groups — most classes contain more than one 
ethnic group. One in five students in classes observed had no previous 
literacy skills* and over half of the students had less than a grade school 



education. In about one-third of the classes* literate and non-literate 
students are mixed together to some extent. 

As the results of the Community Survey might predict* observations show 
proportionately more men and younger students in higher level classes and 
proportionately more women and older students in lower level classes. 

T33chsr Sehavisr — Haggor.c in ZLT Classrccnis 

Analyses of classroom observations show that a wide range of teaching 
approaches, methodologies and techniques are used in refugee ELT; there is no 
"one approach" for teaching refugees English, in fact, almost every type of 
£SL methodology or approach was observed across programs* from a very strict 
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graoaAT/transXa&ioa* sott-lMcning appsoach in use in a refuget-run progran in 
Minn«sot«f to Silent Way in Washington* DC# and SuggctStopedia in Washington 
St^ta. Ovasallf howavcr, the most typical approach to refugee SLU is sooswhat 
eclectic* cozabining structural approaches {what sight be thought of as 
traditional 'language lessons** focussing on specific graai&ar points* 
vo c abulary* etc.) with soae inmrporation of store integrated lessons using 
situational or noti^ial/functional approaches. In general* structural type 
lessons are «>rrelated a»re with lower level classes and notional/functional 
aore with higher level classes. 

teachers spend a substantial portion of class time (about S0%) teaching 
survival* cultural orientation* or pre-ea^loyment skills; this instruction is 
usually incorporated into the Snglish langua^je lesson. The overwhelming 
majority of classes* in fact* are taught in Engli-h and English only. Less 
than one in ten teachers observed was bilingual* and bij.ingual aides were 
observed in only one in ten classes. 

Teachers in refugee classrooms use many kinds of activities. The most 
common activity observed is one defined for the purpose of data recording as 
"recitation" — that is structured* teacher-directed question-answer or drill 
activity in which explicit answers are expected. This kind of activity was 
used over half the time in over half of the classes observed. Besides 
recitation* activites are distributed over a wide range; a pattern which 
eaerged, however, Is that teachers tend to direct activities more often toward 
student/teacner interactions (cjuestion/ answer , listening* teacher/student rcla 
pXay, etc.) tnan student/student interaction or individual seatwork; which 
further analyses indicate taat the pattern might affect how students use 
English in class. 
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Altliough th« grtitcst •mphssis in the refugee English classroom is on 
spoken Sn9lishr the use o£ literacy constitutes a very imixsr tan t element in 
classrooa instruction. In factr in over 701 o£ classes observed, teachers 
presenteii English in written form at least seme of the time. Literacy is used 
to instruct both reading and writing and oral English. Most materials in use 
in the classrocsa are in fact written materials of sons kind, although drawings 
and photos, and "realia" or real objects are seen occasionally* particularly 
at the lowttr lesi^els of instruction. Technological teaching aids such as audio 
or video tapes are rarely used. The most c^mnon materials in use are in 
order, blackbcards, books and worksheets. 

The finding that literacy figures so strongly into instruction is 
especially important when combined with the findings of the conmunity survey 
that education and literacy are strong factors in English acquisition. 
Further analyses of classroom observation and discussion with teachers show 
that teachers do take the literacy ability of their students into account to 
some extent when they teach; for example they use uKsre drawings and photos, 
real objects, and require more "physical response" in classes containing 
propoctionately more students with low literacy skills. However, one-fifth of 
the students in classes observed were not literate and one-fourth to one- third 
of classes six nonliterate and literate students together. Unless literacy is 
cacefuiiy ta^en into account in class placement, it appears that many 
aoniiterste students may find those portions of classroom instruction whicn 
aaju::se P^Ticir litaracy sLriply inaccessible. 

An important overall conclusion of classroom observations is that in class 
Doth taachers and students are overwheiaingly "on-task", focussed directly on 
teaching or learning English. There is very little wasted time in refugee 
English language classes, for example, out of an hour of instruction, teachers 
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mgmnA an AVtsagt of 58 ainutM in inatructionaX activitlAS. Students are 
generally paying attention participating in instruction to a siailarly high 
degree* 

Student Bahaviog~What Students are Doing in Classgoaas 

7he sost coQUBon student behavior observed in classes i^as coded as "other 
on«-task*-^enerally listening # following directions or paying attention in 
som way, but not speaking# reading or writing* When students do speak in 
class f they usually use English , although they tend to speak to other students 
more often in their native languages # and to the teacher sore often in English 
than in the native language. Students were observed actually speeUcing English 
only one*tenth of the observaU - time# or about six and one-half s&inutes per 
hour* Student behaviors involving the use of literacy^ reading silently # 
aloud or writing-*-cooiprise a ouch greater portion of their time in class than 
does speaking: For approxiisately one-^quarter of class time# students are 
engaged in some activity involving literacy* 

In suflusaryr in decreasing order of time spent # students in classrooms are 
listening, reading, I ting, and last of all speaking English, implying that 
the primary students activities are passive and literate* 

Measuring Student Success in Classrooms 

One or the crucial questions addressed by this study is one tnat remains 
extremely difficult to answer. That is "What works in English classes for 
adult refugees"? In other words, what can teacners do to encourage students 
to speaic, readi write, understand English and make continued progress over 
time in improved competence? One of the constraints of Phase II of the SR£LT 
study is that observations could only be made of students in classes over a 
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v«cy shofft pceiod of tiac'—rtally just a snapshot. Thest was no way o£ 
knowing bafocsband how vhmt was obsacvsd in olass was caXatad to "laarnlng* 

over tisaa. Sowaver« pravious cssearch and observations pointed out a few 
dependent variables by wbicli to aaasure student outcomes which are observable 
in class. 

The first of thesa# "time on-task" (which as mentioned above Is 
consistently high in refugee classrooms} $ was chosen since "time on-task" has 
been deiaonstrated in previous research to be correlated to learning in 
children's claasroosw and aaong adults in lower level basic skills classes. 
The second set of dependent variables chosen was student speech 
patterns— close observations trare kept on a randomly-chosen group o£ 
individuals in the class « and then for the class as a whole, how much they 
spoke « what language # and under what circuiastances. These variables liere 
chosen based on an extensive literature review of research in SSL. Another 
reason in choosing these types of speech activities as variables is that they 
probably most clearly reflect use of Snglish outside the classroom in the 
*real world" context. The dependent variable emerged as most informative was 
one defined operationally as "spontaneous" and "elaborated" speech 
patterns — instances in which English speech was used in the classroom by 
students on their own initiative — for example, as a way of conuaunicating in a 
spontaneous way not expressly dxrected oy tne teacher, or elaborating on a 
response requested oy the teacner . 

Discussions wit.n cer 400 students did later r^v^ai that stucents' use cf 
£ngiisn m classroom was for many the only tiine they used English at 
all — fully one-third of the students said tiiey never speak English outside of 
class. But in those classrooiBS where more student- initiated spontaneous and 
elaborated spaecn was noted, proportionately more students said they spoke 
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fingXiiidc o£ cXam; this is not nccsssarily a causal relationsh.^.p, but 
it iidicstiOB tbst patterns of English speech in classcooas might 
reflsoutsida of class* 

O aost students' speech acts in the classroom are directed toward 
the t however « spontaneous* self- initiated "speaking up" in English is 
slighe often addressed to other students . This observation « together 
with ions froai sti^ent discussions that students frequently ask native 
Bngliikers for help with schoolirark, suggest that social interaction 
patte*ngst students aay be important to consider when analyzing language 
use auage learning in classroosts. 

Claaariables Affecting Student Pse- of English 

Actors consistently eaerge as significantly affecting student 
spontand elaborated speech in class. First* as cleiss proficiency level 
changnges can be seen in student speech patterns. Students at lower 
levelheir native language in class siore than students at higher levels* 
whereents at higher proficiency levels engage in a higher level and 
aaiouxilx in English. Higher level students speak "spontaneously" to the 
teachi«nat siore often than other students, but overall spontaneous and 
elaoooeech is not significantly higher than for lower levels # 
suggeaat proficiency alone is not the only factor at work in whether 
studeai; in class on their own initiative. 

^7lass size also consistently ajziarges as correlated to the amount 
or stpontaneous and elaborated speech — as classes get smaller r a muCh 
greatdence per student of overall spontaneous and el2ihorated speech 
occurs pattern regains m effect even wnen the effects of class 



proficltncy level are cont?Qlled. The smaller tJae class, the more students 
•peak English on theic own. 

Third # ethnic six also dinars to be a factor in speech use, though its 
effects are not as strong as class sise. In classes with laore ethnic groups, 
teachers use less o£ the native language! and focus sore on student/student 
interactive activities than in classes with fewer groups. In classes with 
acre ethnic gr^ps, a»re elaborated English response was observed. 

itegressxon analyses of data collected during classrooa observations show 
that factors i&easured which predict that most variation in student behavior in 
classrooms are previous background and experiential factors, the strongest 
predictors being previous education of students* After education, class size 
is the strongest classroom context varieU^le predicting overall student 
behaviors involving speech, and oy far the str^gest predictor of spontaneous 
speech in class. Percent sale in class also predicts student behaviors, and 
weaicer but still significant predictors are age and literacy of students in 
class. The length of tiae students have been in the United States does not 
enter as a significant predictor of in-*class student behavior. 

Relationsnips Between Teacher Behaviors, and Students' ase of gn<^li£th in Class 
jSecause of tiie correlation between student bacicground characteristics and 
scudent oehavior m classrooms and tJ: wide variety of approaches and teaching 
tecnnxques m use m cne refugee classroom, it is not possible to say wnat 
■^or.<s oest for all students i in factr tne ijnportance of individual learning 
differences strongly suggest that different teacher behaviors may affect 
students of varying bacicgrounds in various ways. Ultimately^ therefore^ 
measures such as those outlined above must be weighed against the goals of 
individual students, teachers and programs « If we assume # however , that 
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inccMStd spontantous us« o£ Snglish is a d«sir«d and appropriata outcQae« we 
can identify soaa ttaclxar approachaa that appear to influtnca use of spoken 

English in classrooas. 

Although auch of the variation in class behavior can be accounted for 
statistically by background and context factors beyond the direct control of. 
classroom teachers* if class size and class level are held constant, 
student generated speech is associated with the teachers use of natural 
coll oq uial speech style # classroos discussions and conversations, unstructured 
targeting approach and with the teacher being on-task* student/ teacher role 
playing activitiaSf and other student/student interaction* These patterns 
point to the apparent effectiveness of interactive activities in encouraging 
students to use English on their own* 

ClassrooxBS with laore experienced teachers showed a relatively higher 
percentage of student use of self-initiated English* Of the teacher behaviors 
recorded during observations, it was found that one way in which loore 
experience teachers differ froia less experienced teachers is in their 
decreased use of 'recitation* or structured drill type activities* If the 
teacher use of recitation is held statistically constant^ the differences in 
student spontaneous and elaborated speech elicited disappear # evidence that 
one way more experienced teachers have found to encourage students to use 
i:;ngli5h is to decrease the axaount of recitation activities and increase other 
types of activities. 

Further analyses of observation data^ together with adrninistr ative 
interviews also point to the importance ot teacher style m increasing student 
participation and learning* Teacher and administrative discussions also 
suggest that factors not directly measureaole by the classroom observations 
conducted in tnis study also influence acquisition of English. These include 
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«f£«ctlv« factors sueis at ctudant and tsacher motivation « attitude and student 
study patttcns at boos and contacts with English spaaksrs outside the 

classrooos. These variahles could not be quantified in the same way as 
classroom ohservation data. These factors need to be explored in further 
research. 

Organiaation of Report 

7ne reaainder of this report is organized as follows: 

Chapter II, Methodology, outlines study n^thods and approach. 

Chapter III, Classroom Ohservation, explains the approach to observation 
results of classroos observations, followed by details of specific findings. 

Chapter IV, Findings of On-Site Discussions, presents the information 
learned fron diseussiois with students, teachers, bilingual aides, and 
adainistrators in 22 progress visited. 

Chapter V, Coamunity Survey Results, discusses in depth the analyses cf 
Phase II consaunity survey results froa four cities. 

These substantive chapters are followed by appendices which contain copies 
of data collection inatruaents and discussion guidelines, and additional 
details of definitions, data gathering and analysis procedures used in 
conducting classroom observations. 
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Introduction 

The puspoM of Phase II was to descsihs the extent and natura, and effects 
of English language training for Southeast Asian adult refugees, ax^ to 
identify factors associated with successful training. The research plan for 
:^se II include use of three sets of data designed to provide a broad 
perspective for reviewing classrooa training for Southeast Asian refugees. 
The data thus collected ccobines inf oraation on the resettle&ent context and 
backgr<Mmd characteristics of the target pqpulation; the viewpoints of both 
£LT service providers and recipients and extensive direct observation of 
classrooa practices and <X2tcaaes. The three data sets will be analyzed in 
chapters which follow: 

1* Classrooa observations C132 classes in 22 prograss in 8 comsunities) 

2. Pace- tO'f ace discussions with progron participants, teachers and 
administrators {22 programs in 8 coossunities} 

Household survey of refugee families (lOO households were sazopled in 
each of four connunity survey sites^ 

ClassroOT Observation . First-hand information was needed on what actually 
happens in classrooms. In the programs visitad, starf observed numerous 
classrooms in session. These classroom observations provided detailad 
information about student and teacher behaviors in the classroom and 
contextual factors in the classroom. I^e observations were conducted using a 
set o£ objective instruments. Details of the design of the instru/aent and the 
results of classroom observations are presented in Appendix III-A and 
Chapter III of this report, respectively. 
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Qn-titt DUcu»«iona . To further infocs th« cXassro^ obsdrvationa^ 
discussions imcs bsXd with students and tsschsr* froa the eZassrooms oiascrvsd* 

and with bilingual staff and program adaiiaistrators. Thasc discussions were 
informal and usually b-'isf. Project staff followed discussion guidelines to 
assure comparability of data across sites and aiaong field researchers. 
Results of these discussions ace presented in Chapter IV. 

Community Surveys . Data collection at program sites was supplemented by 
household surveys in four cities. These in-bome surveys were undertaken to 
provide a profile of the Southeast Asian refugees being served by various ELT 
programs in the selected cities, as well as those mt attending programs. The 
randomly sampled households interviewed provided a picture of the overall 
demographics and pre-entry educational experiences of refugee populations in 
the area and the impact of these factors. £IiT training and work experience on 
acquisition of English. Details of the design and results of the Community 
Survey are presented in Ch^ter V of this report. 

Site Selection . Although the initial research plan had called for 
observation of only * successful" SLT programs, no consensus emerged as to what 
criteria should be reliably used for identifying such programs. It thus 
became necessary to use a site selection procedure that did not depend on 
idiosyncratic or individual judgments of success. Rather than attempt to 
identify "successful" programs in advance, and then observe how their 
cnaractar istics relate to features of the resettiaiaent contaxts in which they 
oDerate (e.g.t economic and demographic variaoles), contrastive resettlement 
contexts were identified in advance. Prospective programs were then selected 
3o that a range of contextual factors thought to affect program participation 
cr language acquisition would be represented. These factors included 
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•aploymtnt r«tct» wclfart sat«s« dt^rs* of cafugee iapact on the local«» 
prograa avaiXsbility and typ« and potantial ethnic aix in classas. 

Prttlisiaary data ware collectad on 22 prosp^tive settings having 
significant Southaamt Asian rafugaa sattlaaants* ttost oajor cities having 
large nuasbers of tha target population for Phase IX of the study— recently 
arrivedr little-*educated Southeast Asian refugees~vrere included for 
consideration. A mix of setediuai and large metropolitan areas across the 
country was ineluded^ as veil as four saaller cities. Both cities in the flKUit 
heavily iapacted states as ones in states which are not as heavily ii&pacted 
were considered. Areas with different economic and esployment situations were 
included for considerationr as well as areas characterized by distinct 
policies for public assistance to refugees* 

These preliioinary background data provided high-level contrasts among 
resettlement contexts and program characteristics in prospective settings. 
The gross resettlement context was specified by several econraic and 
demographic variables. For specifying program types, a major distinction was 
made between ORR-*funded programs offering only English language training and 
those integrating English language training with other socisl services. 

The following data was collected for each of the 22 metropolitan areas; 

!• Demographic Context 

a. total population 

b. estimated Soutneast Asian refugee population 

c. estimated percent of Southeast Asian refugees, arriving in last two 
years 

ethnic mix of Southeast Asian refugees _ 



2* Economic Context 

a. unemployment rate as of November 19 1;^ 

b. welfare grant amounts 

c* welfare eligibility requirements 



3. t«anqu«q« Tgainiiw Conf xt 

A. ttuat3«£ ot OSS^fund«d SnfXisli languag* tsaining peogrooa in ar«a 

b. number of QBR^tnadrnd agencies providinf only English language 
training 

c. nuaber of OB&-funded agencies providing both English language 
tsainiog sod other services 

* ,-■ 

Using these data, potehtial localei were categorized according to several 
key contextual and prograasatic variables: city sise, level of refugee 
iispactf ethnic aix* welfare rates and eligibility requirements, unemployaent 
rates, and number and types of English language training programs available. 
Grids were generated, coaparing prospective cities in these terms. In 
consultation with OBR, these grids were used to select a set of eight 
communities representing various English language training contexts « 
geographical regions and ethnic mix of Southeast Asian refugees being served. 
Four asomunity survey sites were selected from these eight communities. 

Table IZ-1 lists the eight metropolitan areas chosen for site visits, and 
shows some of the characteristics used for comparison and selection. 

Selecting Programs 

After notifying state and regional agencies involvedi staff contacted ELT 
program adainistrators to clarify the purpose of the proposed site visits, 
request that visits be made, discuss any concerns of program personnel. After 
programs consentad to the visits, if possible, selection of three progranss 
witnm eacr. city was nsace. In some citias, wnere many programs were in 
operation, it was not possible to conduct classrccm observations and visit all 
prcgraiaa. If a city had nsany programs Uucn as Twin Cities and aearcle) , 
first priority was given to ORK-funded programs serving recently arrived 
refugees. If there were many such programs, a choice was made to represent a 
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mix of •thnie groups acr^td snd « mix of institution*! typss or prograa 
•aphssss. In cities wbsrs the aajor progrsas serving csfugsss wccc not 

ORR-fundsd« thsss pcogrsss wsct visited if possible. Altogether # 22 pcogrsns 
were selected for visits in eight cities » ss displayed in Table XI-1. 
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TabI* ll-i 



City 



Xap«et 

Caa of 12/81? 



Total Ar«a 
Populatiem 

CncapIoysMnt* w«lfar«* (Bigh-SMSA 

(as of ll/dl 8.S. Rata* 1,000,000 

Dagt. Labor Stat.) (as o£ 12/81) or aora) 



Qkl 



City 



San Dla^o 



No. Virginia/DC 



Lasa than 9% 
total pop. 



Srtatar than 
9% total, pop. 



Srtatar than 
9% total pop. 



Ziasa than 7% 



Graatar than 
71 



.V 



Laaav than 7% 



$100 or 
aora per 
parson/ao. 
£aBily 4 

$100 or 
aora par 
pars^i/m. 
f aaU/ 4 

$100 or 
aora par 
parson/oo. 
f aaily 4 



Blgh 



High 



aigh 



Naw Oclaans 



Lass than 9% 
total pop. 



Graatar than 
71 



andar $100 or 
aora par 
parson/mo. 
faaHy 4 



Bigh 



Minnaapolia/** 
St. Paul 



Qraatar than 
9% total p^. 



Lass than 7% 



$100 or 
aora par 

parson/ao. 
faaily 4 



Bigh 



Oenves 



Less than 9% 
total pop. 



Less than 7% 



$100 or 

more per 
parson/no. 
family 4 



High 



Stociston 



Seattle** 



Greater than 
9% total pop. 



Greater than 
9% total pop. 



Greater than 
7% 



Greater than 
7% 



$100 or 
more per 
person/mo. 
family 4 

$100 or 

more per 
person/mo. 
family 4 



Low 

High 
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•Cut-offs for unemploysant rates, 
only for «>ap«riA9 cities across 
**CoflKunity survey sites # 



impact and welfare were arbitrary and used 
different contexts. 
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Within MCb program visited, th« study design eaUsd for observing sach o£ 
six sslsctsd classes tlsree tiiaes. Each cXassroca observation was a^roxioatsly 
an hour in length, so that a total of 18 hours of classrooa observation was 
conducted in each of the 22 progress. The six classes observed, wherever 
possible, were selected in aatched pairs, two classes fron each of three 
levels (as defined by the prograns) of instruction. Because the study focus 
was on recently Sfrived refugees with little prior education, two of the three 



levels (four classes) were selected f ran the first two levels defined the 
prograsL and one level (two classes; froa the next-to^highest instructional 
level within the prograa. At each selected level, the classes were chosen at 
randoB frca schedules provided by the program. In some cases, two classes of 
equivalent level were not available, and the next closest level class was 



Each class was observed for one hour on each o£ three different days, so 
that the influence of such factors as ethnic holidays, substitute teachers, 
unusual attendance, etc., (»uld be siniaized. Ml classes were observed using 
Identical recording instruments and procedures, described in detail in 
Chapter III and Appendix III-A. The staff held discussions with all teachers 
q£ classroosis, and selection of students for discission was nade randomly from 
class lists in the classrooms observed. 

The "Levelar" 



Since ELT is not generally organized into proficiency levels which are 
.standardized across programs, the three different levels bserved (two lower. 




ch^en. In a few progrios, fewer than six classes were observed due to 



\ 



conflicts of scheduling or the small ntmber of classes offered. 
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one u^p«r} vtra not ntccssarily «quivalent across progrsuBs. Fq? examplSf the 
highest level in one mall progras serving peelitecates was less advanced than 
the highest level observed in a larger coasounity college based program. To 
facilitate cross-progras coaparisons and referencing of classroca behavior to 
instructional level* an objective gauge of class * level" was needed. 

Since individual testing was precluded in this phase of the study, a brief 
class exercise was developed and adainistered once to e2u:h class at the end of 
the third and final observation hour. Tbe exercise was a teacher-led 
question-air^'-answer mtivity. A list of "everyday" questions of varying 
difficulty was designed (see Appendix III-C) . The questions i#ere randomly 
ordered for each class « and teai^hers aisked one question of each student, 
laoving sequentially through the rooa. The observer scored responses and these 
data were used to construct a scale of four equally^divided class levels 
across prograas. Appendix XIZ-B describes how stiu3ent responses were coded, 
and how the synthetic "level" was created. The "leveler" data are used 
throughout this report to categorize classes observed into rough proficiency 

levels for cooparative analysis. 

Table II-2 below shows the relationship between levels as defined by the 
programs {1 being lowest, 3 being highest) and leveler response rates, grouped 
• into four ranges. Leveler data was collected on a total of 121 classes. For 
t.^.e r^maindsr ot t.^i : report, instructional or class "level" refers to class 
ixvi5lon3 by the researchers* leveler response rate. 
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Tabic II-2 



PSCXSSAK CXASS LEVEL BY 8E?0RT LEVEL 
{» OF CLASSES (»S£BVED} 

Lftvgleg ResPona«~-Repogt "Level" 

Original 



Proqgaa 'Levels 1 2 3 4 All Classeg 



1 


15.7 


9.9 


5.8 


4.1 


35.5 


2 


7.4 


9.1 


10.7 


5. a 


33.1 


3 


1.7 


5.0 


9.9 


14.9 


\ 31.4 


All Pcograa Levels 


24.8 


24. Q 


26.4 


24.8 


100.0 
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CIASSBOOM CBSSRVATIOM 

ClassirocsB c^Mrvation coaqprlscd the largest part o£ the Phase II program 
visits. This chapter presents the design of the classroom observationSr aiv3 
the results o£ these observations. Detailed procedures Cor observation # 
V rking definitions* copies o£ the observaticsi instrunentSr and a suasaary of 

data analysis techniques are presented in Appendices III-A to III-S. 

f 

The chapter is divided into four sections, organized as follows: 

1. PurpoM 

2. Design 

3. Overview of Classroom Observation Findings 

4. Eesults 

A. ClassrooB and student characteristics 

B. Teacher behavior 

C. Student behavior 

D. Factors in variation of student and teacher behavior 

S. Relationship between teaching practices and student behavior 

?u rgose 

The goals of the classrocjs observation were both to catalog the range and 
variation in approaches to English language training for refugees and the 
apparent outcomes of this training, and to investigate the far more difficult 
and controvarsiai question about classrooms; "What works in English classes 
for Southeast Asian refugees?" Answering this question involved finding the 
relationship between the kinds of training in different classrooms observed, 
and the outccxses observed. 
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To uotrtain turn naturt axui variety o£ language training available for 
refugeea, it is neceMary to desesibe what actually happens in the 

classroom — that is^ ^ao is being taught, what they are being taught, how they 
are being taught, and what students are doing in class. Obtaining a valid 
description o£ what students experience in class requires the immediacy o£ 
on-'site observations in actual classrooos, using data gathering procedures and 
tools which would be c^isistent across many di££erent kinds of programs and 
levels and types of classes. The observations resulted in an overall 
description of classrooms, and an acraunt of how teaching content, approaches 
and methods, and student heavier s vary according to differing classroom 
contexts, levels of instruction and characteristics of students. 

The second goal of classroom observation, identifying how student outccwes 
are related to specific features of Snglish training, is more problematic. 
First, there is a wide diverger^e of opinion as to what constitutes "success" 
in language learning for refugees, and how that success is to be measured. 
Some measure success by program completion, others by attainment of certain 
competency levels, others by whether students gain employment or reach 
self-sufficiency. SecozKi, successful language learning, however defined, can 
not necessarily be observed at any one time point since learning implies a 
steady progress in acquisition and use of the language; classroom observation 
cannot capture tnis progress m class visits over two or three days. 
Therefore, the outcome measures or student behaviors ooserved in class need to 
oe as closely related as i^ossiDle to language behavior outside class ^ or they 
need to oe closely identified with progress through proficiency levels. 

Design of the Observation Instrunient 
The classroom observation was intended to focus on those classroom 
features and teacher and student behaviors most liKaly to be related to 
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language l««rning. Tio Latocn t^c design o£ th« clwsoom observation 
instsuaent and to acltiava tb« dasirad focua, a litaratuca aaarcb was 
conauctadr and SSL and educational experts were also consulted. Because ot 
tiM scant espirical research available on classrooa behavior in the adult 
second language training, especially for populations siaiilar to recently 
arrived Southeast Asian refugees # the design was also based on research in 
second language acquisition # bilingual education and classroom evaluation* 

Tiae on Task or Allocated I«earninq Tiae 

The single variable that appears laost often in educational research to be 
related to student achieveaent in class is tiae on task or allocated learning 
tis^ (Fisher* et al.r IdSO). Tiae on task can be defined as the amount of 
time in class that students devote directly to learning activities, rather 
than activities such as socializing, passing out papers, taking attendance, 
daydreaming, etc. In designing tne classro<^ observations, then, it was 
assumed that thm asore tism on task behavior seen in class # the more likely 
students might be to be learning English # and that time on task might be used 
as one of the desired outcome measures in the study of classroom process « 

Interaction Patterns 

To distxnguish on-task vs, oif-task behavior^ the observers must know wnat 
behaviors are related to language learning. Current theory and resaarcn 
inaicates tnat stuaent interaction may make a difference in achievement of 
second language skills for low level students and language learning (Seliger & 
Guingras, 1976j Seliger, 1977) such as the study's target population. The 
oDservation instrument therefore recorded students* interaction patterns — 
wnetner tney were interacting with others, ano with whom they were 
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int«jraetin9* foe n«wly ftrcivcd ccfugMS who hmv littlt contact with English 
sp«ak«rs autsid« of eXAM« these iatscactioos aay constituts the ptUuiSY 
social context for osing Snglish. 



Languages Used 

In the English classes » students' speach is not always in Snglish, but ^ 
sooietiiBes in the native language {L^) . The incidence o£ was therefore 
recorded as another contextual feature of student interaction. It was not 
assuaed either ia. the ooservatic^is or the analysis that speaking 
necessarily constitutes off- task behavior, but its use needed to be documented 
to get a complete picture of possible learning strategies and patterns. 

Spontaneous and Elaborated Speech 

Research on second language acquisition also suggests that certain speech 
behaviors in reflect successful language learning, particularly a 
student's self-generated or "spontaneous* production of L (Krashen, 1976). 
It was therefore decided tc track instances of students' spontaneous use of 
English in the classrooa. Another speech pattern, labeled here "elaborated" 
speech, was also distinguished. Elaborated speech was defined as speaking 
English in a lengtny or complex way, such os expanding on what someone else in 
the class has said. 

Literacy 

SpOKen Sn<jlish is not the only language fienavior observable m 
classrooms. Reading and writing skills are both taught explicitly and used as 
tools for teachiny and learning. Previous research indicates that literacy is 
an important factor in acquisition of English and use by Southeast Asian adult 
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e«£u9««« (RcdaCf 1961, Mms and Ccmr* 1983). Thm observation instruaant 
thacafora racordad studant and taaehar uaa of raading and writing in the 
claasrooB. 

I 

Methodological Constraints 

Although motivation and other social and affective factors are often 
nianti<»ad as being related to second language acquisition« these variables are 
difficult to observe reliably in classrooi&Sf though s«Be of the behavior 
resulting fros such aotivators; such as spontaneous speech and willingness to 
ask questions or speak to other students in English » might be measured. 

In auasnary* the student behaviors chosen to be a»asured in the classroaa 
observations were language used; interaction patterns r use of spontaneous or 
elaborated spaech* use of literacy f and ovarall on- task behavior. The 
detailed working definitions used by observers are contained in Appendix 
III-A. Besides tracking student behaviors, the classroom observations were 
designed to record the context in which the behaviors occurred. Therefore/ 
classroom characteristics such as class size* and physical environment and 
teacher instructional practices were recorded during the observations. 

A classroom observation context "checklist" was designed to record the 
range and variation of teaching practices for Southeast Asian refugees. The 
information recorded included both content of the lessons # and approach and 
techniques used by the teachers. A copy of the checKlist and the wording 
definitions for its use are included in Appendix III-A. 

For purposes of the analyses which follow in tnis chapter, student 
behaviors were considered the dependent variables, and context factors were 
considered the independent variables. Our previous research had shown that 
student background characteristics such as age, sex, previous education and 
literacy are important variables in language behavior; therefore observations 



mImo noted thm sex And approxia«t« «9tt of Ut« stud«nt« in the class. 
Ss timstss of othcj; badcgrcMind chsractsristies wcca asds fsois infonution 
psovidsd by four ra nd o m ly cliossn students £saa sacii classroon with whoa brisf 
discussions ws£« hsld after class — cssults of those discussions act pr«s«nt«d 
in Cnaptsr XV. 

Sach class chosen was observed on three different days, taking 40-50 

ainutes £or each observation session. The ^sservation instruuent was broken 

into four sections s 

(1) A "Context Checklist r" which tracked classrooffi instructional 

practices » and such factors as presence of bilingual aides and the 
physical environment of the classsooa; 

(22 A 'ClassrooB Spontaneous and Elaborated Speech" £orm, on which 

observers recorded instances of spontaneous and elaborateo speech on 
a classroQs seating chart; 

C3} A Student Behavior Checklist. Five students were chosen at random 
f roA the seating chart in Section 2— actual, behaviors were recorded 
for one ainute intervals # two tiMs for each student. These 
behaviors were broken down by {1} language spoken, (2) interaction 
pattern (with teacher or other student} , (3} whether speech was 
directed by teacher or was spontaneous or elaborated, and (4) reading 
and writing behaviors. Off-task behavior was also noted; and then 

(4) Checklist #1 was repeated. 

All observations were identically timed using timing tapes, and all observers 
used identical procedures for conducting the observations. Additional details 
of procedures can be found in Appendix XXI~a. 
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Overview of Classroom Observation Findings 
Observations of a large nuznber of classes in many different types of SLT 
prograxas iii:kiies it possxDle to uescriDe the general ran^e and variation o£ 
instructional practices and student classroom behaviors in Southeast Asian 
refugee classrooms* Although various stuaent behaviors are typical of certain 
English proficiency levels^ it remains extremely difficult to say for certain 
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whicH student btliavioss obstrvabX* in classrocAS constltutt outcooe measuras 
of suce««a£uX laarning. 

ubsarvat^on data shows that cexrtain instructional appcoachas are 
aMOciatad with cartain typas of studant hahaviors. Th« bacKgrounds of all 
Southaast Asian rofugaa studants ara not alii&e» howavar, and what worics £or 
ona studant may not be successful £oc another. The results of the classroos 
observations as wall as those of the Coas&unity Survey strongly suggest that 
student bacxground ehaxaeteristica have a great isspact on language behavior in 
class and English acquisition in general. Because of the varying backgrounds 
and experiences students bring with thea to class* no one inetructional 
approach can be said to work best for all studants. In fact» a good deal of 
the variation in student behavior observed in these classes can be accounted 
for statistically by factors outside the direct control of teachers, including 
student age» sex* education* literacy, class size and ethnic six of stu t^nts. 
Nevertheless, some student speech behaviors are highly correlated to 
instructional practices — whether these behaviors constitute measures of 
"success* depends on the particular English language training goals of the 
students, teachers, and programs concerned. 



GenecaX Classroom Characteristics 

rorty percent ot refugee classes are held in the morning, another forty 
percent in the afternoon, and twenty percent in the evening. The shortest 
class length csf classes is one hour, the longest four hours— the most typical 
class length is between two and three hours. 

Ooservations show that in two-thirds of refugee ELT classrooms the 
physical environment is comfortable and appropriate, with no environmental 
ae tractors to instruction. In the rexaaining one-third of classes, there are 




soaw tnvicoiUMiitAl d«t<ftcto£s« th« s^t cooiion b«ing ovtrcrowdcd ciaucooas, 
bigh nois« l«v«l« htAtingt dilapidated buiXdinga# and peaaanca o£ ehiXdran 
In tha elaaarooa. 

Claaaaa ranga in aiza Croa undar 5 to ^ students* with ai^out half of tha' 
claaaas containing 10-20 atudanta. Tha avar^a claas aiza ia 11.4. Thesa 
claaaaa ara hoth aaallac than claaa aisaa (stuoant/taacher ratio} repoctad in 
tha Phaaa I aurvay £or prograaa nationwida» and smallar than tha 
atudant/taachar ratio reported in the Phaae I aurveVs in the particular 
prograaa ohaerved. Theae di££erencea in reported and\(^arved aiza »ay be due 
to dxfferencea oetween enrollment £igurea and actual atVendancef or to 
attrition occurring between the time ot reporting and the tioe of 
ooservationSf some of which tooK place toward the end of teraa. The slightly 
higher reported eatiaatea of attendance laay skew estioates of cost per student 
hour* maicing the official coat appear lower than it actually ntay be. 

Student and Teacher Characteristics 

The students obaerved in Phase XX program visits are fairly representative 
of refugees attending programs nationwide. Character istics of these students 
were compared to data collected in SSSLT Phase X national survey of local 
Sn^lish language training programs for refugees. The students observed have 
aoout the same distribution between men ana wt^uen as nationwide— with slightly 
more sen attending classes than women — and appcoxiaateiy the saroe age 
distrioution. Sixty-seven percent of students observed were under age 34, 
compared to 7QI nationally. The slightly older population ooservea may be due 
to tne class selection procedure (which selected two lower level classes* and 
one upper level class frc»o each program) ; findings of the observations suggest 
that lower level classes tana to have older students. 
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stud«nu t*nd to tim highly related both to onm MS^thms «xui to the 
proficiency level of the classes they attend. Classes at higher levels tend 
to contain yoonser students » more sales » and students with nore education. 
Lower level classes tend to contain students with less education and literacy ^ 
and Bore woaen and older students. Regression analyses show that the three 
student characteristics of sex# education and age alone predict alaost half of 
the differences la elasscooa proficiency level. The length of tiae students 
have heen in the United States is not statistically correlated to the level of 
the students' classes; "new" students apparently enter at all levels of 
instruction. 

The ethnic distribution of Southeast Asian refugee students in classes 
visited is similar to the ethnic distribution of students attending programs 
nationwide^ representing in order Vietnameser Khamc, Lao, E»ong# Hien and 
Ethnic Chinese groups; slightly acre Hmong* and slightly less ethnic Chinese 
are represented in classes observed. This difference is due to the fact that 
several of the cities visited had at the time a larger percentage of Hmong in 
the refuge* population than in other impacted areas in the country. One- 
quarter of all the classes observed serve only one ethnic group, while the 
ceaainir4Ss 75% have two or more ethnic groups in the same class. 

The literacy profile of the students observed is virtually identical with 
tr.e DaCiona* profile: Approxi;aately 20% of the students ooservea are not 
literate in any language. The previous educational experience of students 
c^^^rved is approKinjately tne sair.e as tne national average, txious|h cnere are 
twice as taany students in classes observed who had no previous education as 
students in programs nationwide, again probably aue to the selection of lower 
level classes for observation. Thirty-one percent of students ooserved have 
nad no previous eoucation, and 614 have less than a sixtft grade education. 
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7h« «v«ra9« «qp«£ifnc« of tii« group o£ ttaehtcs ob««cv«d is a littlt over 
£oits years. ;«ach«ss hav« gaintd aost of thtir «xp«ri«ncc in the prograss in 
w&len t&«y age pcasandy tt^ing. r>n tba avccagc* thasa taacbtrs wall axeaad 
tha avasaga niniaua axparianca raquiraaants listad fos taachara in tha Phaaa I 
sucvay. T&aca ara appsoxlMtaXy twiea as aany Saaala teachars as naXa 
taachars; taaehacs of tioth aaxas and tha antira sanga of axparianca taach at 
all instructional lavals. Sight parcant (14) of tha taachars ara 
bilingual — aost ohsarvad bilingual taachars are men; bilingual taachars ara 
praaant in «11 instructional lavals. 

Suastary of Instructional Patterns ^ 

Altnough analyses of classrooe observation data show that various aspects 
of teacher instructional patterns change to sdse extent witn class size» level 
of classes, and characteristics of the students in then, general instructional 
patterna o£ refugee English language training prograas can be outlined. (The 
section of this report titled Teacher Behavior presents tiie detailed results 
of the 20 teacher variables recorded.) 

Tescners spend a substantial portion of class tisat (50%) teaching 
survivalf cultural orientation, or pre-employment skills. This instruction is 
usually incorporated into the English language lesson , and is taught in 
English. Teachers spend 50% of class time on what might be regarded as a 
traditional "language" lesson — instruction in general graaooarf vocabulary, 
reading, writing, etc. There is no one instructional approach in use; in 
fact, teacnlng approaches ranging froas traditional grammar-translation to 
notional/ tunctional approaches can be found in English classes for Southeast 
Asian refugees. The aaost typical approacn appears to be somewhat eclectic. 
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coalmining stsuetucal ap|pco«cti«s •aphMiziag discrtt* p«cti ot Xanguaga with 
instruction m aort intsgratcd skills ot convsrsstion and literacy. 

Zn tas ov«c%m«lsiiii| asjoeity of elassss {91.31}, English is the only 
languaga of instruction used by the teacher; feit classes offer any form of 
translation into the native language. Qnl^ 8.11 of the teachers are 
bilingual; in just one in ten classes are bilingual aides observed, suggesting 
that althougn 421 of local English language service providers report that they 
use bilingual personnel CSfiSLS Phase I survey) as dassroo* aides* one 
bilingual staff person is pr^ably shared by laany classes. 

Much variation in classroo* instructi^ can be accounted for statistically 
by the «fay teachers InterMt with students, the way they group thea, and the 
differences in oral or written focus. Most instructi^ is addressed to 
classes as one large group, though saall groups and individual instruction are 
occasionally used. The responses which teachers request and the feedback they 
give to stiKicnts during class appear to encourage more interaction between 
teacher and student rather than between students. However, a whole range of 
other kinds of activities ar» in use in SSL classes £or refugees, with much 
individual variation fros teacher to teacher. 

Although tne greatest es^hasis in English language training classes for 
refugees is on spoken English, the use of literacy constitutes an laportant 
eleoenc of classrooa instruction. Most oaterials in use in classrooaa are 
written naterials of case kind, though drawings, photos and realia can be seen 
occasionally, especially in lower level classes. Technological materials such 
as tapes and videos are rarely used. In over 70% of English classes, the 
taacUec presents i^Aglish in written form at least some of tne time, either as 
a means of xzostruction in spoken English or as a lesson in reading and 
writing. 
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Tn« finding that literacy fifucM into a larga proportion of instruction 
is iapcrtant. Furtltcr analyses o£ th« classroom observation data show that 
Etuny tsachars do taka tha literacy ability of their students into 
consideration to soae extent* and adjust instruction by using acre drawings 
and photos requiring physical response and eo^^hasizing aoney* nuaeracy and 
tiae skills in classes with lower literacy abilities. However* one-£ifth o£ 
scudents in re£ug»^ English language classes are not literate. Unless 
literacy is taken into consideration in class placeaent* it a|ipears that aany 
iwni.iterate students may find those portions of classroom instruction which 
assume literacy skills inaccessible. 

An important finding of teacher observations is that teachers are also 
very much on task. There is very little wasted tia» in classes* or time spent 
on administrative details. In an allotted hour o£ class time* teachers spend 
an average of 58 minutes on instructional activities. 

Summary of Student Behavior 

Li.ke teachers* students are on- task for a very large part of the class 
times 96% of student behavior is directly related to instruction* and this 
oenavioE varies little amongst levels* class sizes* and types of students. 

The most common behavior (45.51) observed in classes is behavior that was 
cooed as "other on task" — that is* not reading* writing* or speaking. "Other 
on task" v#as usually recorded If students were listening * paying attention or 
followi,n9 directions. Student behaviors involving use of literacy* that is 
reading silently* reading orally* or writing comprise another quarter of class 
tiioe (26.6%). 

Mhen stuaents do speaic in class , they usually use Sngiish* aXthougn they 
tend to speak to other students in the class more in their native languages 
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U:an in &ngiisii« Students w«rft obstrvect actually speaking English 10.6% of 
tAe observation tiiM# or about six-aiKi-a-hal£ ounutes per hour# The findings 
suggest that sost student speech in class is directed toward the teacher 
rather than to other students^ but students spontaneous sp#ech in English, 
that is, self-initiated "speaking up,* is slightly i&ore often addressed to 
other students than to the teacher. This observation, plus indications from 
student discussions tbat students frequently ask other students for nelp with 
schoolwork, together witb the finding that laore spontaneous speech can be seen 
m classes with acre ethnic groups, suggest that social interaction in the 
language classrooa oay affect learning patterns* Students use not only the 
teacnei # but eacn other as resources for practicing English. 

Hov Teacher and Student Bcihaviors Vary 

What teachers teach, that is, the general content and focus of the 

lessons, changes little witb the level of the classes, though more VESL is 

taught at higher levels, and laore focus i& put on money/ numeracy and tixae at 

lower levels. How teachers teach, however, changes in various ways. At 

higher levels, teachers tend to take a siore unstructured, approach « with 

students encouraged to engage in discussion and to call out answers rather 

than wait to be called on. A significant way in which teachers vary 

instruction at h;,gher levels is in the use of literacy. ^Hore written 

materials are used, and teachers tend to present English more in written form 

at nigner levels tnan at lower levels. At lower levels, more nonliteracy 

Daded mateti<^ls such as pictures and real objects are used to aid instruction 

tnan at Higher levels. As might be expected^ certain student and teacner 

oenaviors change as the proficiency level of the class cnanges. 
^4 '■''^ 



Altu^oagti •tucitnts at loiMr read significantly less (^tn orally and 

silently) than students at higher levels # they are just as liicely to write in 
class as student3 at higher levels* It may be that students in lower level 
classes use class tiM to actually learn to write^ while students at higher 
levels may practice writing ae hoo^wcrk and regard writing in class as a tool 
rather than as an end in itself. 

Students at lower levels use their native language oiore than higner level 
students, botn with the teacher and other students # whereas studen^a at higher 
levels engage in a higher level and amount of talk in English. Higher level 
students tend to speak spontaneously more often to the teacher, though the 
overall spontaneous speech level is not significantly higher than for lower 
levels. This suggests that proficiency alone is not the only factor 
determining whether a student *speaks up" in Snglish in class In fact, 
students at lower levels w^::e seen speaking English to other f^tudents about as 
often as at higher levels, again suggesting the importance of stuaent*student 
interaction in self -^generated speech. 

Class Size 

Teaching practices differ oy class size mainly in classroom management 
approaches. The data indicate that teachers are more able to interact witn 
students individually in small classes than in larger ones. Further analyses 
show class size as having no significant correlation with students' behaviors 
wnich are not relating to speaking. An important difference in smaller and 
larger classes is that a much greater incidence per student in overall 
spontaneous ana elaoorated speech in Engiisn occurs as classes oecome 
smaller. These data suggest that the smaller the class sizei the raore likely 
individual students are to speaK Snglish on tneir own initiative in class. 
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Teachgg Sxp«ciTic« 

Analyses ot o&Mrvatlon data stiow v«cy tmw taacliec behaviors to vary with 
teachar axparlanca. On* significant way in which aora axpar lanced teachers do 
di££er is that they use iegs "recitation" in claases, that la, less structured 
drill or questions and answer activity. Classrooas with aore experienced 
teachers show students having higher per student use of spontaneous or 
elaborated English speech. If the use of recitation is held constant, the 
difference in spontaneous speech disappears between experienced and less 
experienced teachers* iz^icating that one way which oore experienced teachers 
have found to elicit English speech is to reduce the aaount of recitation type 
activity they use. Experienced teachers also tend to use aore drawings, 
photos and tapes than less experienced teachers, and to correct more often by 
recuxng students. 

Teacher Bilingual Ablltty 

Although the nuober of teachers in this saa^>le is saall (8.1%}, 
statistically significant differences are noted in their teaching approaches 
and student response. Teaching approaches of bilinsuai teachers differ from 
non-oil inguals mainly in increased use of the native language in class and the 
greater empnasis that bilinguax teachers tend to place on reading and writing 
in class. Bilingual teachers observed spend less tiae on instructional 
activities, aithougn the proportion of time on-tasK is still consistently very 
hign, and students are somewnat less on- task in classes where the native 
lan^juage is usea. 
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«#Xf ham, ?s%viou§ Education and Iiiteracy of Students 

Sxnctt student smx, ^qm, prtvious education and literacy are so higtily 
correlated to the proficiency levels of classes, the ways in which classes 
differ by level, discussed above, closely reseable the ways in which they 
differ by characteristics of students. 

Ethnic Mix of Classes 

In classes with aore ethnic groups, teachers use less of the native 
language, and focus activities acre on student/student interaction than in 
classes with fewer groups* students in classes with laore ethnic groups used 
less of the native language with the teacher, and use sore elaborated English 
with other students* The differences in student behavior by ethnic mix of the 
classes again show the importance of student/student interaction in refugee 
English language classes. 

Predictors of Students* Behavior 

In regression analyses of variation in student behavior, class level does 
not emorge as a predictor of student behaviors but is overpowered by those 
student characteristics whicn are related to class proficiency. ^ducation# 
percent male, literacy and age are the significant background predictors o£ 
tne student behaviors laeasured. The length of tiisie students have oeen in the 
United i>tates ioes not enter into the regression equation predicting behavior. 

After education, class size is the strongest classroom context variaole 
predicting the student behaviors measured. Class size is by far the strongest 
predictor of spontaneous speech m classes — smaller classes predicting more 
spqntaneous i^nglish speech. Ethnic mix o£ classes is also a significant 
predictor of Denavior, The only classroom or student characteristic 
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significant in predicting timm on-taait is literacy. These analyses again 
dexBonstrate t^e influence of student background characteristics on cXassroon 
use of English f and the apparent positive effect of sotaller class size and 
ethnically aixed classes on oral English. 

Relationahipa Between Teacher and Student Behavior 

Although auch student behavior is strongly influenced by background 
factors over which teachers aay not have direct control, soae instructional 
patterns are associated statistically with the student behaviors observed. 
Correlation fflatrices were created for all teacher behaviors and student 
behaviors laeasured, and for these analyses were again perforsMd holding level 
and class size constant* These analyses show general relationships; much 
further analysis would have to be performed for specific groups of classes to 
determine which teaching practices "wrk" for specific individuals or groups. 

Strongly associated with student-generated speech are teacher use o£ 
nccurai, colloquial speaking style, classroom discussion as an activity, 
teacning conversation, using unstructured targeting and teacher being on-task 
in class. In addition, with class sizes and level held constant, teacher/ 
student role play activities and other student/ student interaction are also 
core elated with students speaking English on their own. Negatively associated 
with student generated speech is teacher use of native language in class and 
the use of recitation activities* These patterns point to the apparent 
ettectiveness of interactive activities in encouraging students to use 
Englisn. 

Those teacning patterns associated with students being on*tas)c are tne use 
ot oooKs# classroom discussion* listening actxvitieSf and learning to reaa and 
write. Associated with students toeing off-task are individualized instruction, 
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tMching of aurvivAl skills, thm uft€ of ovtrly fori&al English and teaching 
coatsnt in the nativ« language. Thass findings sre sort difficult to 
intarpcstf particularly sines such a high ovarall Isval of on*task behavior is 
saan in rafugaa English language elassas. Ths only teaching behavior that is 
associated both nith stu^nta speaking spontaneous English and students being 
on«'task is the use of discuaaion as a claaa activity. 

A coaparison of the saae teachers teaching at different levels with 
different teachers teaching at different levels in the sase programs shows 
that individual teaching style say be a factor influencing student behaviors 
of tiae on-- task, spontaneous English speech and elaborated English speech • 
These are the saae behaviors that are related to teacher experience. It 
appears that a teacher's pers<mal style £Bay be important in influencing these 
j:>ehaviors, and as teachers gain more experience, they find o^re effective ways 
of eliciting student response. 

In summary, the classroom observations show a wide rau)ge of instructional 
practices being used in refugee SSL classrooms. Teaching patterns are 
correlated with classroom context , including class size and ethnic mix of 
class and student characteristics , including background, and age and «ex 
characteristics, present and proficiency level. Proficiency level of classes, 
in turn, is closely related to education, literacy, sex and age o£ students. 
Teacner characteristics such as experience, personal teaching style, and 
bi^lxnguai capability also influence instructional patterns* Literacy, 
interaction ana grouping patterns, language used and integrated vs« structural 
approacn are important ways in whicn instruction is differentiated amongst 
classes. 

Much of tne variation xn student behaviors in class ^ that is, ohservaole 
language outcomes, can be accounted for oy differences in student background. 
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St^ii* variauies wJaicli may be in control of pcograas such as class siza and 
•Umic itix of ciasaaa also appsac to influence student outcomes. Small class 
size particularly seeas to iae an important determinant in students speaking 
English in class. Teaching practices do influence student language behavior 
in important ways and certain instructional choices appear to influence the 
amount of English taiX students generate and the time in class they spend 
on-ta»k. The next section of this chspter presents the data recorded of the 
classroom and presents in more detail statistical analyses of results 
discussed above. 

Claasro^ Observation Results 

General Characteristics of Classrooms 

environment f Instruction Time . In most classrooms* the environment is 
adequately suited for instruction. In about one third of the classrooms 
Visited some detractor was noted* however, such as bad heating, external 
noise, or overcrowded classrooms. Table III-l below summarizes beginning 
times of classes observed. 
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7abU XII-1 
TIMES CLASSES SESIH 







Kumbcc of 


Psrcsntsge of 




s«crinninQ Tum 


Classes 


Cla;^ss8 


Notning 


0800 


7 


5.8 




0830 


14 


11.7 




0900 


12 


10.0 




0930 


5 


4.1 




1000 


2 


1.7 




:c030 


2 


1.7 




1100 


1 


0.8 




1130 


-i 


3.3 


TOT/U. 




47 


39.1 


Afternoon 


1200 


9 


7.5 




1230 


9 


7.5 




1300 


11 


9.2 




1330 


8 


6.7 




1400 


4 


3.3 




1500 


2 


1.7 




1600 


4 


3.3 




1700 


_2 


1.7 


TOTAL 




49 


40.8 


Evening 


1800 


IS 


12.5 




1830 


7 


5.8 




1900 


_2 


1.7 


TOTAL 




24 


20.0 



62 
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TbUty-niA« p«rc«nt of the classes obssrvsd ars hsid in th« aocning, 411 
in tbs aftscnoon, and 20 t In th« avsning. As shown in Table XXZ-2 b«low« ttit 
snostsst dassss arc on« howct tbs longest tous houfs. The aost typical class 
length is between two and tbeee hours. Since classes were chosen at random 
frcoi the entire range o£ the progress* course offerings, this distribution is 
likely to be fairly representative of tlMS ind lengths of English classes 
offered for refugees. 

Table XII-2 
LEKGTE 0? CrAS.5K.S 



Minutes Nuaber of Classes Percentage of Classes 

60 3 2.6 

75 1 0-9 

90 2 1-3 

120 14 12.3 

135 2 1.8 

150 16 14.0 

165 2 1.8 

ISO 64 65.1 

195 1 0-3 

210 5 4.4 

240 4 -5 



Class Size . Average class size observed was 13.4 students. The observed 
size is somewhat soaller than the average class size reported in the SRELT 
Phase I survey. The discrepancy suggests that there may be a difference in 
enroiiiaent figures for programs and in actual attendance, or that some 
attrition had occurred between the time of reporting on the survey and the 
txioe class visits took place. 

Mnacever the reasons for the difference in reported class size and 
ooserved class size, inaccurate estimates of actual attendance may skew the 
estimated cost per student, making the cost appear lower U;an it in fact is, 
and making it important for administrators to ascertain actual class size to 
accurately measure the size and costs of their programs, 
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TabU XZI-3 
CLASS SI2S 

P«rc«nt of Classes 
Muabss ot Students Psresnt of Psogrsas Obsscvsd in Pbsss IZ 



Psg Tssc&sg in Phsss X Smrvay Visits 



1-4 7 2.5 

5- 9 12 28-1 

10-14 23 28.9 

15-19 23 23.1 

20-24 18 10.8 

25-29 10 1.6 

30-34 3 0.8 

35-39 1 0.0 

40+ 3 0.0 

Mesn 13 . 4 



Studsnt Chagactsristics— Who Is Being Taught 

Southeast Asian gefu^ees participating in Ei^lish language training 
prograos observed are not a aenolithic groups but a ccx^osite of many 
different groups # whose language needs « acquisition* and use may vary. The 
rssults of Phase II observations show that refugee students represent diverse 
background characteristics* and include a wide range of ages* ethnic groups 
and educational ftxper ience . 

Sex, Age, Ethnicity , ^proximately an equal number of men and women were 
observed in classes* with slightly ii»re men attending classes. Most programs 
observed contain men and woiaen in the same classes. The average age of 
students ooserved was 29 years # although students range in age from 18 to over 
60. One quarter or the classes have only one etnnic group in the class, even 
though most contained a mix or two or three groups. Students in the programs 
ooserveo are fairly representative of ethnic groups in programs nationwide* 
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with Vic&Q«a«s« coaiprisin9 thm largdst group ob««cv«d, followed in order by 
KhBcr, Lao, fiaoog, Sthoic Chinas** and Hi«n groups. 

TaisXss lXI-4 through III-7 suaasrixs s«x, and ags chsractsristics of 
studsnts obsarvad in olassrooaa and eospaca thaa whact possibXa* to tha 
profila of studants nationwida as raportad in tha SRE£«T Phasa I nationwida 
survay of £ngXish languaga training providers. 



Tahla IX 1-4 

OVEBALL SEX 0ZS7RIBUTX0ii OF ST^JDESSTB 



National Studant Profila 
Claasaa Obsarvad Phasa I Survay 

Mala 55% 58% 

Famala 45% 42% 



Tahla XXX-S 
tux OF Mf^LES/FmALES XM CLASSES OBS£RV£D 



Percent Male Percent Female Percent of Classes 



0- 9 


91-100 


3.9 


10- 19 


81- 90 


7.5 


20- 29 


71- 80 


8.5 


30- 39 


61- 70 


10. S 


40- 


51- 60 


13.6 


50- 59 


41- 50 


10.3 


60- 69 


31- 40 


13.4 


70- 79 


21- 30 


10. 5 


80- 89 


11- 20 


11.6 


90-100 


0- 10 


10. 0 
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T«bl« 111-6 



AGE OF STODSUFSS CBSSRVED COMPA&ED TO NATIONAL AVEBAGS 



Ag* 24 or uodar 
25>34 
35-44 

45 «nd ws 



29.1% 
37. 6« 
18.11 
U.0% 



Kftfclonal Student Pco£il« 
Phage I Sutvy 

31.0% 
39.0% 
19.0% 
11.0% 



*Ta«a« porcantagas aca baaad on ra|>orta of four atudants choaan randomly froa 
aacii claaa oissarvad. 



gtlmicitv . Taola III-7 aiioifs tixa a tonicity of atudants oiasarvad in Phase 
IX coopar ad to the oati^sal pcofile. Students in the programs observed are 
fairly representative of ethnic groups in programs across the nation* with 
slightly more fiaong and leas ethnic Chinese than in the Phase XI saa^le. 

Table XIX- 7 

ETHNICITY OF 3T0S&NTS OBSERVED CQMPAREO TO NATIOiiAL PROFILE* 



National Student Profile 
sthic Group Students Observed * Phase I Survey 

Vietnamese 36.5% 36.4% 

Kluaer 19.9% 15.6% 

Lao 16.8% IS. 8% 

among 15.3% 10.5% 

'ni.en 4.1% 2.4% 

£tAnic Chinese 7.4% i:.2% 

other 0.0% .4.0% 

*Tne5e percentages are based on self-reported ethnicity of four students 
cnosen randomly fr(^ each class. 
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Ethnic Mix . CXafSM w»cy witft rosp^ct to th« nuab«c of different ethnic 
groups within a cIms. Throughout this cspoet, whcnsvsr sthaic mix is 
CQfsrscd to« it will Msn ths numbsr of difftccnt sthnic groups in a class. 
For cxsaipXs* a class with a low sthnic nix sight contain studsnts froa only 
ons sthnic background « whsrsas a class with high sthnic six would contsin 
studsnts £ro« ssvsral sthnic iaackgrounds. Sosm prograas ars targstsd for 
particular studsnts in sthnic groups, and soos elassss within prograias of far 
hilingual tsachsrs or aidss in particular languages. 



Thsrs has bssn littls agrssasnt as to wntthsr elassss containing only ons 
group ars taore or Isss succsssful. In ths SRELT Phase I survey, for example, 
one factor aentioned as detracting froo student success was interethnic 
conflict. In interviews during program visits, soms teachers indicated that 
classes with only one ethnic group are most successful, while others felt that 
a mix of groups is most effective. 

Taole XIX'8 helow shows ths ethnic mix of students in the classes 
o£3served. As the table indicates, one quarter of the classes ooserved contain 
only one ethnic group in the class, moat classes contain two or three ethnic 
groups in the class, and only 8.3% contain four ethnic groups. 



Taisle III-8 



ETHNIC MIX OF CLASSES OBSBHVSD 



Percent of Classes 



One ethnic group only in class 
Two euinic groun" in class 
Three ethnic groups in class 
Four or acre ethnic groups in ':lass 



24.0% 
45.5% 
22.3% 
8.3% 
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Lifsfkcv * Taisl* IXI-9 b«low depicts th« literacy profile of the classes. 
Foe purposes o£ Uiis analysis « literacy was defined as one year of scl;ool or 
aore« or a response tjy students that they were literate in soae language. As 
the ta^le shows « in 64% of classes « all students have soae minisma literacy 
skills. In seven (5.8%) of the classroooa, however* there are no students who 
are literate. Classes appear to be divided to soae extent on the basis of 
literacy skills of students » non- literates are likely to be pl£.«;ed in classes 
with other non- literates* and literate students grouped together. 
A^roximately one<-third of refugee £LT classes contain a mix of literate and 
iK3n- literate students. 



Table I I I- 9 

DISTRIBUTION O? I.ITSRATE & N0N-LITE2UVTS STUDENTS IN CLASSES OBSERVED 

Percent of Students Literate * Percent of Classes 

0 5. a 

1>20 0.8 

21-40 8.2 

41-60 7.4 

61-80 14.0 

81-99 0.0 

100 63.6 

*tiase<2 on reports by four students chosen at random frc^ each class. 



Ta£}le IIX-IO shows that the overall literacy race of students interviewed 
IS 80. 4% o The taole also shows the literacy profile of the students 
nationwide as reported in the Phase I survey o£ this study. 
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T4U3l« 1 1 1- 10 



0VS5AU. s'smmT litzbuci 



students Obaarved 



Matiunal Student Profile 
Phage I Survey 



Literate in soae language 



30.4% 



81.2% 



Non-literate in any language 



19.6% 



13.8% 



Education . T&blm III-ll shows the educational background of the saraple of 
individual students pulled from cl2Uises observed coo^red to the national 
profile. Thirty percent of the students randomly chosen from aach class have 
no previous education, coo^red to 15.2% nationally. The differences in 
education are due to the selection of classrooss ^served'-otore lovrer level 
classes were purposely chosen. Otherwise # students observed have aoout the 
some educational background as refugee students nationwide. They range in 
educational experience froas no previous education to over 12 years. As Table 
III-ll shows, in over half the classes observed, the average previous 
educational atcainment of the students is less than six years, or about a 
9rade school education. 



Table Ill-li 



PREVIOUS EDUCATION OF SAJiPLE STUDENTS 



Years 



P e rcent o£ Students Observed* 



National Student Profile 
Phase I Survey 



1-3 
4-0 



30.5 
9.3 
21.0 
35.9 
2.3 



15.2 
19.6 
29.6 
31.5 
4.2 



'Based on reports on randosily cnosen students trom each classrooRi 



Studtnt CQmpo«itrQn by Intercogreiations of Student Characteristics 

Many student characteristics are highly intercor related # and also 
correlated with the proficiency level grouping of the class. For example, 
there is a strong positive correlation between previous education and level of 
class # and there is a negative correlation found ^tween age and class level. 
That is, s»re older students are in lower level classes* 

Classes at the higher levels tend to contain more younger students, more 
males, and students with more education. Though the exact extent of literacy 
cannot be ascertained from the data collected from classroom observauions or 
the short discussions neld with students, lower level classes contain more 
students with less education, and fewer literacy skills, as well as more women 
and older students. The middle to highest level classes are virtually 100% 
literate. Seventy percent of the classes at the first level (lowest 25% 
leveler response rate as discussed above} have more than two-thirds women. 
Conversely, in 70% of the classes at the highest level (highest 25%) there are 
more than two- thirds 3^n in the class. Sthnxc mix does not vary significantly 
wxtn class level; both high and low level classes are as likely to contain all 
one ethnic group or several. It is important to note that time in the United 
States is not significantly correlated to class level, that is, the time 
students have been in the U.S. here docs not statistically predict their class 
level • 

Taole III-12 below shows the correlations amon<jst various student 
characteristics and classroom characteristics* An ''o'^ indicates no 
statistically significant correlation was found between the two variaDles# 
snows a positive correlation, a strong positive correlation; a 

ne'jative correlation^ — *• a strong negative correlation. For example, 
looking at class size ana level, "-e-f* is snown^ indicating that there is a 
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positive corrtXacion between the two, tnat is, increasing education is 
correlated to Increasing or higner class levels. The table shovrs that 
prevzoas education, literacy, average age and percent male in class are 
strongly correlated to increasing class levels. Education is strongly 
correlated to literacy, and to being sale re£le<^ting the differential access 
to education for sen and wommn in Southeast Asia. For similiar reasons, 
literacy is strongly positively correlated with being saale, and negatively 
correlated to age# that is, older people tendcKi to be less literate in this 
san^le. Older people also tend to have less previous education, and to be in 
classes with i&ore women. Class level is positively correlated to education, 
literacy, percent male, and negatively correlated to age. Class size, 
however, is not significantly correlated to class level — there are small and 
large classes at all levels. 



Table IXI-12 

CORRELATIONS OF CXASSROOM I^SVEL, CLASS SIZE, AND 
SEU^ED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Class Time in 

Level u,s^ Education loiter acy 



% Male Ethnic 
Class Mix 



Tiise in U.S. 

Education 

Literacy 

% of class male 

Average age 

Etlinic mix 

Class Size 



o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 



o 

o 



o 



Key; o * no significant correlation 

Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 

» p .05 - " P -^5 

^-^ ^ p .01 — * p .01 

^^•^ * p .001 * p •001 
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RaqctBiion Analviis — Which Student Characteristics Predict Class Level 

A regression analysis* of student characteristics and class level was 
perforated to determine which student characteristics are most important in 
predicting class level. The percent of males in the class is the strongest 
predictor of higher class level. Siext iii^rtant are educational background 
and average age*-aoce education predicting a higher level # greater age 
predicting a lower level. These three student characteristics, sexr 
education f and age statistically predict 47% « or almost half, of the variation 
in clasarooB level. The inportance of these backgroui^ characteristics in 
Snglish acquisition will also be seen in the results of classroom . 
observations* Chapter IV below* teacher interviews, and the coomiunity ^rveys 
reported in Chapter V. 

Teacher Variables 

The teacher characteristics chosen for analysis as possible variables in 
student and teacher behavior observed are teacher sex, experience, and 
attitudes about certain program features and teaching. Information on 
background attitudes was gathered during the discussions with classroom 



Much of the information frctn teachers was not quantifiable or suitable for 



the kiinds of data analysis used for classroom observation, thougn pos'.a.Dly 
irapcrtant to their behavior and student response. The detailed results of 
these interviews are discussed in Chapter IV of this report. 



teachers. 



See Appendix III-B for explanation of data analyses used here. 
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In th% clAftAtii obsmtwmdf there were approxlsidtely twice as jsany female 
teachers as male teacliera*-*€5.3l of the claesee observed had female teachers, 
''""•KJ.e* male# and 3.8% of the classes had team teaching including both a male 
a^ic a female teacher. There are no differences in levels taught hy male or 
female teachers; all levels are taught by both sexes, aowever, most bilingual 
teachers are men# probably reflecting the higher educational status of men in 
tnese ethnic groups. 

There are no differences in sex of the teacher by proportion of male or 
female students taught~that is, mmn and wocMn teachers are both equally 
likely to teach classes containing more men and classes containing more wc^oen. 

Teacher experience . Table I I I- 13 below shovs the total teacher experience 
in ESL or working with refugees and their experience with specific refugee 
programs visited. 

The average number of months total experience for this group of teachers 
is 50.4, or a little over four years. Experience ranges from two months to 
over eight years, with about a third of the teachers having under two years 
experxence, a third with 2-5 years of experience and a third five or more 



Table III-13 



TEACHER EXPERIENCE 



Percent of Teachers 



Months sxperience 



Refugee or 
SSL Experience 



£xper lencd In 
Program 



12 or under 
13-24 months 
25-3b months 
37-48 soonths 
49-60 months 
iBonths 



14% 
17% 
11% 
11% 
14% 
33% 



35.7% 
20.0% 
15.5% 
iO.4% 
S.2% 
12.2% 



Avera<je 



50*4 months 



34*5 months 
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y«ars. Th«rtt art no di££8rences in «xp«rxence botwean male and female 
ceachscSf an4 Choca ar« no di££«r«ncas in axpasienca in tht levels of classes 
taugnt — both beginning and advanced classes are as likely to be taught by more 
experienced teachers (see Table 11-14 below). The experience o£ teachers 
within the specific programs visited ranges frost one month to 20 years. (In 
these last cases » a few career hoate^econoaic teachers have been retrained for 
a new focus toward SSL instruction for theic; program* which have recently had 
high enrollments of refugees.) The teachers observed have been in the 
programs an average of 34.5 months* or just under three years. These data 
suggest that most teachers come into the programs with some previous teaching 
experience, though about 75% of their teaching experience has been gained in 
the program in which they are currently teaching. 

The eaucational bacitground of the teachers or whether they are full or 
part-time was not recorded during the site visits for each teacher. However* 
information fro^ administrative interviews auid conversations with teachers 
indicate that a large proportion of teachers hold a 3. A. degree and many have 
M.A. degrees in ESL. The results of the SKSLT Phase I survey show that 38.8% 
of service providers require a B.A. for a full-time teaching position; 7.3% 



Table 111-14 



TEACHER EXPERIENCE BY CLASS LEVEL 



Class Level 



Average Months 
in Proqraro 



Average Months 
Experience With 
SSL and/or Refugees 



i 

3 
4 



28.4 
29.4 
35.9 
33.7 



53.1 
55.2 
55.0 
40.3 



Mean 



32.0 



49.4 



74 
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require an M«A« tos part-tiat teachtcs* Only 1.3% o£ programs ttspondlng to 
thm PhaM I questionnairtt required four or woxn y^rs cftltvant •xpv^rlencft. 
The taachecs observed generally exceed minimus experience requirements of 
prograsfl nationwide. 

Teacher bilingualism . Fourteen (8%) teachers observe the use of students 
native language for sone portion of the class. In the great aajori^ of the 
classes observed, teachers are nati\w English speakers # and do not speak any 
of the students* native langu^es. 

What Happens in Classrootts 

'j?he iwxt sections of this chapter deal vith the aggregated results of 
teacher and student observed behavior in all classrooms visited. Seme 
features of classrooa behavior vary with different class size^ levels and 
characteristics of students and teacher. A discussion of hour student behavio 
varies, and how teacher and student classroom behaviors are interrelated 
follo%» the aggregated results. 

Wh^tt is Being Taught 

Teacher Behavior . The classroom observation instruxaent recorded data on 
instructional content, approaches and techniques. The discussion below 
presents the overall results of the classrocd observation checklist, which 
recorded teacher behaviors in classes. For each ite& recorded, the actual 



*A copy of the actual form used to track this information is included in 
Aj^endix as are detailed descriptions of the procedure followed for 

its use* 



rtsultA ol! Obstrvationa are shcH#n. A detailed e^lanation of working 
aefinitions for the checklist is included in Appendiac III-A. In the tables 
present I the category is shoim, along with the possible choices on the 
Observation checklist* After each possible choicei the C"M") nuisb^s of 
Observations is presented, then the percentage of these observation periods in 
which the behavior was noted, *none,* *so3M* (less than half the observation 
period), or "a lot" (acre than half the observation period). The choices 
asiongst categories are not necessarily zsutually exclusive — for example, a 
teacher could use books *soise," blackboard "sos^" and tape *a lot* during one 
ODservation period. 

Lesson Content . Since many states and programs incorporate survival 
skills, orientation and pre-e»ploytMnt training into their English programs, 
SAELT ^ taff noted the lesson content of refugee English classes. Topics a-h 
in Table III'- 15 below are those topics which might incorporate American life 
skills, or ^survival skills* into the lesson. "Other* was recorded only if 
the content of the lesson was a non-specific "language* lesson such as a 
general grammar or reading lesson. 

During approximately one-^half class time, the lessons have no cultural 
orientation or survival skill content. General cultural orientation oi 
survival skills are incorporated into the lesson to some extent 20% of the 
tiiBe. This is followed by employment orientation at 12%. It appears that 
teachers generally use a good portion of language instruction time, about 50%, 
to instruct refugee students in survival skills. Sometimes these skills or 
mrormation are taught in the native language {as "i-L^^ content* 
indicates) , but they are usually integrated into Englis^x language 
instruction. Teachers in refugee £LT are indeed instructing students in 



needed life sKiiHls; &m th* r«»uXts of the coaraunity survey will show, it is in 
teaching sucvlval skills that pirogeaas seeis to he the most effective. 



Table III-15 



8. 


To what extent did the leason 


content 


emphasize: 








Catecfory 


N 


Kone 


Soa» 


A I^t 


a. 


Medical osientation 


686 


97.8 


0.4 


1.7 


h. 


Housing 


686 


9S.Q 


1.3 


3.6 


c. 


Money/ nusMr acy/ tiaie 


688 


93.2 


2.2 


4.7 


d. 


Tr anapor tation 


686 


96.9 


1.0 


2.0 


e. 


Shopping 


6S5 


96.6 


1.0 


2.3 


f. 


Ss^loyaent orientation 


687 


87.8 


3.1 


9.2 


9. 


other cultural orientation/ 












survival skills 


690 


79.3 


4.9 


15.8 


h. 


aSL for specific johs CVESI«) 


685 


98.4 


0.6 


1.0 


X. 


content 


636 


97.7 


0.9 


1.5 


3- 


Other 


697 


40.9 


10.2 


48.9 



Lesson focus . The results of classroom observations shov a wide 
distribution of lesson foci^ with no one language coa^nent receiving the most 
emphasis. Seme classes may focus only on grammar # others only on conversation 
or vocabulary. The smallest portion of time is spent on explicit teaching of 
pronunciation, in spite of the fact that site discussions indicate that many 
students and teachers alike (see Chapter IV) feel that pronunciation continues 
to be one barrier to students* ability to communicate in Snglish outside the 
classroom. These data must oe viewed with caution, however, since there is no 
evidence that proportion of class time spent in any of these areas necessarily 
equals how much is needed or learned. 

Data from tne classroom checklist show a range of approaches and lesson 
emphases oemg used in refugee ESL classrooms, from a traditional 
grammar-translation approach to the use ot newer approaches such as Total 
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Physical Rasponsc and Suggestopedia. The results also suggest that most 
teachecs sooetiiaes us* structuralist approachas# breaking language into 
a^screte parts £or instruction. The teaching o£ conversation and "other" 
(which includes language notions and situational English) shows the presence 
of a notional/ functional or language situational approach also in use in 
refugee classrooms « 

Table III-16 
I.&SSON FOCUS 

To what extent were the following explicitly taught? 



Category 


N 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


Learning to read and write 


6S6 


61.5 


10.5 


23.0 


Grammatical patterns 


67S 


67.4 


9.6 


23.0 


Vocabulary 


686 


57.3 


15.2 


27.6 


Pronunciation 


679 


81.0 


11.6 


7.4 


Conversation 


684 


69.0 


11.0 


20.0 


Other' 


674 


82.6 


4.3 


13.1 



How £;nqiish is Taught 

Language of instruction . The overwhelming majority of refugee ELT classes 
use Snglxsh as the only language of instruction! and only one class observed 
usee no English at all* Discussions with students (presented in Chapter IV) 
indicate that many r>eginning students have little or no opportunity to use 
iinglish outside the classroom. The observatic^^ that over 91% of classroom 
language is English (see TaJDle III-16 below) is an indication that during 
class teachers are exposing students to the English language as much as 
possiole# 

Besides language instruction, other information such as refugee 
orientation, survival skills, and job orientation is also usually presented in 
finglisn. 
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Tateie 111-17 

LANGUAGE Of INSTRUCTION 
(N - 700) 

Lanquaqe of the teacher t 

English only 91.3% 
Other 1.0% 
Snglisn and another 7.7% 

As table III- 18 below indicates » the incidence o£ teacher use of 

foraialised English or pidginised^ unnaturally simplified English occurs 

infrequently. Most teachers use natural » colloquial American English, thereby 

providing a model for the language style which students are most likely to 

encounter outside of school. 



Table III-18 
TEACHER SPEECH STYLE 



To what extent did the teacher 


use: 








Category 


N 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


Formal English 


606 


93.4 


4.6 


2.0 


Natural/colloquial English 


494 


4.3 


3.2 


92.4 


Pidgin English 


607 


92.9 


5.4 


1,6 



As sho%m in Table 111-17 atoovCf only S*i% of classes observed had 
diixngual teachers. As Table III-19 below shovsi some classes also use 
bilingual aides # who are present in only one in ten classes. Englisn speaking 
axaes are also present in one in ten classes* When aides are present^ they 
participate in teaching , interpreting or other duties^ including clerical help 
for the teachers # taking attendance^ readying materials^ etc* 

The results of the Phase I survey of the SRELT study show that 78% of 
iocai Engiisn language training service providers use oilingual personnel m 
one or siore capacities, and 42% use Dilingual personnel as aides* The 
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classsooHi olagcrvafcioits indicate Uiat tsilingual personnel art present in only 
one in ten classrooss, suggesting that bilingual staff tend to be shared by 
many classes in a progras. Presence of bilingual aides is not related, in 
these class observations, to the length of tiae students in the class have 
been in the U.S., another iiuiicatioa that use of aides aay be based more on 
availability than student need, since a few of the teachers (81) in the 
classes observed are bilingual, it again appears that most refugee SSL 
students are taught English using Bnglish only, without the help of 
translation into their native languages. 

Table I XI- IS 
CLASSROOM AIDES 



How many aides were present? 

Classroom Aides 

Bilingual 
Bnglish only 



Average tiuaber Per Class 

.1 
.1 



AIDE ACTIVITY 



To what extent did aide caapfaasizet 



Category 


H 


None 


Sone 


A Lot 


Teacning 


352 


97.7 


0.6 


1.7 


Individual tutoring 


349 


96.9 


0.3 


0.9 


Interpreting 


354 


97.2 


1.1 


1.7 


Taking students out 










o£ class 


349 


99.7 


0.3 


0.0 


Other 


384 


86.5 


9.9 


3.0 
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Ttacher Infraction P^tttrrm 

T<AC&«rs sanaga olaascooas in varloua ways, ooth in taraa of grouping of 
stuoants# intaraction batwaan taachar and studant, and how teachers direct 
students to interact wlui aaca otbar. 

Grouping . The oteervationa show that aost teachers direct instruction to 
the entire class. The use ot saall groups within the clasa is unco8&aon» and 
individualized instsuction also infrequent. 

Taisle III-20 
GROUPING 

To what extent was instruction addressed to students? 

Category M None Some A Lot 

As a whole group 698 7.3 13.2 79. S 

In sxBAll groups 621 93.2 2.4 4.3 

Inaividually at their seats 623 82.2 6.6 



11.2 



Activities . Teachers in refugee classrooms use ssany kinds of activities. 
The iQost cosaaon activity is one defined for purposes of data recording as 
recitation, including teacher directed group activities with overt responses, 
such as question and answer pattern practice or other drills of some sort. 
Besides recitation, other activities are distributed over a wide range, as 
Table I IX- 21 shows. 

Teachers direct activity more often toward student/ teacher interaction 
(recitation, listening, teacher/student role play) than student/student 
interaction or individual seatworK. The rare incidence of testing and 
assessment observed aiay be due in part to the fact that teachers icnew of the 
Study's classroom visits in aavance, and generally did not schedule any 
testing for days when project staff would be observing their classes. 
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Tabi« III-2i 
ACTXVI7ISS 



To what axtsnt did the teacher direct s 


tudent 


activity towards: 




Category 


N 


None 


SOZBtt 


A ItOt 


Board wocie/displays 


687 


88.4 


V e w 


4 & 


Seatwork 


633 


79.6 


5.4 


14.9 


Tea ting/ a« aee aaen t 


668 


96.2 


Q.l 


1.6 


Recitation 


669 


31.4 


18.1 


50.2 


DiscuMi«xi 


681 


80.3 


8.5 


11.2 


Lis tening/MMpr ehena ion 


680 


78.7 


10.1 


U.2 


itole playing- teacher /student 


687 


98.1 


1.2 


0.7 


Bole playing-student/student 


6SS 


96.4 


1.8 


1.9 


other teacher airected— 










student/student interaction 


684 


87.3 


6.4 


. 6.3 


Other 


671 


84.4 


3.4 


12.2 


Targeting. There are several 


different 


ways teachers inter^t 


with 



Students to elicit response in English* Teachers in refugee classrooss most 
coioaonly chcxsse a directed targeting approach, asking a particular student to 
respond. Also coomon is an unstructured approach in which students respond as 
they wish. Less o£ten# teachers also ask for unison responses as well or work 
with individuals at their seats. 



Tahle I 11-22 
TA&OSTIMG OF STUDENTS 



To wftat extent aid the teacher use the follQwing targeting methods ? 



Cateqory 


N 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


Unison 


674 


62.8 


17.5 


19.7 


Unstructured 


672 


50.6 


24.1 


25.3 


Directed 


666 


39.2 


19.8 


41.0 


Voluntary 


6S6 


• 93.7 


2,9 


3.4 


Xndxvidual at seat 


677 


83.6 


4.1 


12.3 


Other 


6S& 


35.3 


1.2 


3.5 
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CoEiection, The most frequent correction pattern is immediate correction 
of the student lay the teacher. Correction by other students occurs 
inrrequentiy. The Crequent use of teacher recue (repeating the question or 
giving a partial answer) sugg^QStB that teachers are encouraging students to 
correct theisselvefiff a skill which aay he important in English acquisition and 
ui«e outside of the classroom. The data aXso suggest that some teachers choose 
to cUiTrect students infrequently or not at all. 



7ahie. III-23 
CORSECTION 

To what extent was the corrective feedback style: 



Cateqory 


N 


^ione 


Some 


A Lot 


Immediate teacher correction 


641 


44.3 


12.3 


43.4 


Teacher solicitation 










answer elsewhere 


675 


92.1 


4.6 


3.3 


Teacher recuing student 


651 


55.6 


14.1 


30.3 


Otner stuaent correction 


674 


87.1 


9.9 


3.0 


other 


665 


:^2.8 


1.2 


6.0 



How £;nqlasn is Presented . The materials used in the English ciasstoca and 
tue medium, wnether spoken or written, differentiate English classes for 
t&txiqees. As mentioned previously, the written word is a very important 
component of instruction, though emphasis on oral English is evidenced by the 
ooservatjon that English is presented orally to some extent in almost all 

AS txie uaoie below mdicatas, Enaiish is ccmmcn:;.y presented both orally 
an-; in written totm, with very few classes using no oral English at ail, and 
oniy one-tour th ot the classep -tsing no written English in instruction. 

8.i 



T4U3l« III-24 

PRSSEKTA7X0H OF EHGLISB. 



To what extent did 


the teacher present Snalish? 






Catsqorv 


n 


?ione 


Same 


A Lot 


In written form 


667 


26.3 


38.1 


35.6 


OraUy 


655 


5.2 


14.8 


30.0 


Sionver bally 


652 


96.0 


2.6 


1.4 


Other 


654 


98.3 


0.3 


1.4 


Response Recruired. 


In over 75% of the 




teachers require no 



w?cltt«n responM, whereas in only 12% no speaking is required. Physical 
response is required in less than one oat of ten classes. Most teachers 
of refugee SSL are placing more ei&phasis on spoken English than written 
English in the classroos* This finding corresponds to the response of 
teachers interviewed; more teachers feel speaking to more imE>ortant 
than writing for refugee ESL students. Though teachers and administrators 
alike frequently mentioned Total Physical Response as a very effective 
classroom approach for lower level students # it is only used in about 7% 
ot the classrooms. 

Table III-25 
RESPONSE REQUIRED 



To what extent did the teacher require 



Cataqory 


N 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


Written response 


669 


72.6 


9.0 


18.4 


Spoken response 


630 


12.2 


10.2 


77.6 


Physical response 


573 


92.9 


4.0 


3.1 
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Th« ptowLdmncM of writtsn fingiisii in class may presume student literacy. 
Remember Uiat the randoa sample of students in these classes shows that about 
20% of students are not literate « and literate and non-literate students are 
mixed in some classes. The observation that teachers in 26% o£ the 
observations do not use any writing indicates that the literacy ability of 
students seems to be taicen into account by scsae teachers. Still* the use of 
literacy as an instructional tool in 10% of classes suggests that many classes 
or portions of classes may be inaccessible to non-literate students* maicing 
careful placement of these students essential. 

Teacher Materials 

The observations show that teachers use a wide range of materials in ESL 
classes, with board writing, books, and worksheets being used most frequently. 
Most materials in use are based on written language. Drawings/photos and 
realia are used infrequently, and technological materials such as films, 
videos or tapes are rarely used. Taole III-26 shows the ranges and emphasis 
on different classroom stater ials. 



Table XII-26 
TEACHER MATERIAI^S 



To 


wnat extent did the teacner 


use : 










Category 


N 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


a. 


Board writing 


668 


49. i 


21.4 


29.5 


b. 


Books 


668 


75.4 


4.2 


20.4 


c. 


Worksheets 


672 


77.2 


4.0 


18.8 


d. 


Literacy props 


674 


92.1 


2.2 


5.6 


e. 


Drawings/photos 


680 


81.8 


4.1 


14.1 


i . 


Films/video 


681 


99,4 


0.0 


0.6 




Tape 


682 


97.8 


0.4 


1.8 


n. 


Tangible objects 


677 


92.6 


2.1 


5.3 



Student ^4at^ riaia 

In over h^t tnm oi^arvation periods, students were using written 
saaterials at least scm o£ the time« As the table below shows # students 
also use other 2Qaterlals# but infrequently* In just six classes observed 
did students use no s&aterials at any tiiae. Again # in the use of aaterials 
by students, literacy appears to play an i^^rtant part in £SL instruction 
for refugees. 

Table III-27 
STUD£MT MATERIALS 

5, To what extent were students using at their desks at teachers direction ? 



Cateqory 


N 


None 


Some 


A .U5t 


Mfrxttan nxaterials 


690 


41.7 


X4.S 


43.5 


Tangiole objects 


674 


96.0 


1.6 


2.4 


Otner 


630 


89.0 


3.4 


7.6 



Overall Patterns 

Pace; Time on Task 

Teachers* pace m refugee class-rooms averages about one^half hour per 
topic or activity. Teachers change the focus or content of their lesson 
«2 times per seven-minute observation pericKi or on the average of about one 
to two times per hour. It is important to note that overall teachers spend 
over 97* of class time on direct instruction^ with little wasted time or 
time spent on activities other than Sngiish instruction. 



So 

67 



Table III-28 
TIME SP£NT OH INSTRUCTION 



Uuegtion 



Average Number Per Observation 
(7 sinutes) 



IS 



Hon many ctianges in lesson 
intent occurred? 



0.2 



Ho«f aany interruptions occurred? 



0.1 



Percent of Tiae Spent 



21 



Hoi# aany minutes of the seven 
minute period vere spent on 
instructional activities? 



97.3 



Factor Analysis; What Patterns Tend to Co-occur 

To examine wiiicb teacher behaviors tend to occur to9ether, a factor 
analysis was performed^ factor analyis is a statistical technique which 
attampts to reduce the number o£ variables in a data set without losing 

x^rtant information. To do this# groups of variables which are highly 
xntercor related are treated as a single variable. Each of the new variables 
are referred to as factors. The first factor derived accounts for the laos'c 
intercorrelation^ tne second factor for the next highest amount and so on. I 
the technique we used (icnown as principal axis factor analysis with rotation) 
each factor produced is uncorreiated with any otner factor. , The names that 
are assigned to each factor were cnosen to best describe the important 
oehavior variables which are related to it. 

A factor analysis of teacher behavior observation indicates that certain 
teaching patterns are correlated and tend to occur with others, as snown in 
TaDle 111-21 at the end of this section. The table shows which behaviors of 
tne oDservect teacner behaviors are related to each factor and their 
cofreiation with the factor. The factor accounting for the most variation in 
teacher benav lor mcluaes items wnich groupea around factors of grouping and 
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lansjuaqe nKdiu» f Vlth G80UP Hli^CITATXON as opposed to INOXVIDUAl» SSATWORK. 
Tiiat is# wbole group i#ork and prssentationf spoken response # recitation and 
direct response tend to co-occur^ but tend not to occur when there is 
individual instruction, saatwork, targeting the individual at his or her seat# 
and the requireiaent of written response* Written responses, individual 
instruction, and seatwork activities tend to co^^cur. 

After the group RECITATION vs. INDIVIDUAL factor was accounted for, the 
second group of iteau which emrges are those which might be seen as a 
literacy factor, TANGIBLE OBJECTS vs. WRITTEN lessons. In other words, the 
teachers tend to present English in written form when the students are using 
written materials, and tnese behaviors tend not to occur when the teacher or 
students use tangible objects, or when a physical response is required. 

The third factor which emerges after Factors 1 and 2 have been accounted 
for is a group of teacher oehavior patterns which could be described as a 
focus factor; STRUCTUKAL/GRAMHAR oriented vs. FUNCTIONAL or SITUATIONAL 
oriented. That is, occuring together are discussion, employment orientation, 
joD specific E3L, and lessons in which language structure is not explicitly 
taught, and teacher asking students to correct each other, while grammar 
oriented lessons, and lessons containing no survival skill components, tended 
to occur together . 

The first factor, GROUP RECITATION vs. INDIVIDUAL SEATWORK, is not highly 
correlated to Uie proficiency level of the class; tnese behaviors tend to 
co-occur at all proficiency levels* 

Factors 2 and 3 appear to De related to proficiency level of classrooms. 
With WRITTEN focus correlated more with higher levels, TANGIBl*£ OBJECTS more 
at lower levels. Similarly/ FUliCTIONAL/SXTUATZONAI* approaches tend to be 
correlated^ with higher proficiency levels focus < and STRUCTURAL/GRAMMAR based 
lessons witn lower levels. 



7ai3lc III-29 

CLASSROOM TEACHER BEHAVIOR CHECXI.IST; RESULTS OP FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Factoc Is Grouping ar^ Language Mediua 



Group Recitation 



vs. 



Individual Seatwock 



Sehavlog Obaerved 

Instruction as whole group 
Tsachar prsscntad English orally 
Tsachar required spoken response 
Recitation activity 

Instruction to students individually 
Seatwork activity 
Targeting students individually 
Written response required 



Class Proficiency Level 



Correlation 

with Factor 

.66 
.63 

,79 
.58 

-.73 
-.70 
-.67 
-.63 

.19 



Factor 2: Literacy 
Tangible Objects 



Students using tangible objects 
Teacher using tangible objects 
Physical response required 



.59 
.73 

.67 



vs. 



Written 



Teacher presented English in 

written form 
Students using written materials 



Class Proficiency Leve* 



-.71 

-,66 

-.45 



Factor 3 : Focus 

Structural/ 
Gramnmr 



Grauamatical patterns explicity taught -.42 
Other content (graunmar or non-survivaJ.) -.52 
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VS. 

Punctioi ai/ 
Situational 



Oi&cussion activity 
Lesson focus "other'' (not 

language structure 
Lesson content 

einpioyment orientation 

ESL for specific jobs 
Teacher asks students to correct 

each other 



Class Proficiency Level 



8-j 



.42 

.46 

.42 
.42 

.47 

.38 
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Student Behavior: What Students Do In English Classes 



Table III-30 below lists the means recorded for various student 
behaviors* The mean indicates the average number of occurrences of the 
behavior per student^ during the observation period* Numbers are t)ot 
meaningful^ in themselves, but comparisons of the means reveal patterns of 
student behavior in the refugee classroom, i^pendix XII-A contains a detailed 
explanation o£ how behaviors were coded and irking definitions of the terms 
used in the following section. 

Types of Student Behavior Observed , The most cotmnon student behavior 
observed falls in the category o£ other on task behavior.'' This category 
includes behavior in which students are task, for example, listening, 
paying attenticm or doing as directed, but not speaking, reading, or writing. 
This behavior occurs over three times more often than the next most common 
activity, reading silently, and four times more often than aH behaviors noted 
for speaking English* These data indicate that on the vrtiole, students listen 
in class far more than they speak, read or write Snglish. 

Reading and writing are the uext most commonly observed student 
behaviors; reading silently occurs seven times itore often than reading 
orally, ilpeaking English, either spontaneously oc at the direction of the 
taacheii occurs about as often as writing, but far less than listening or 
reading, Znglish speech as a rasponse to teacher dir^tion of some sect was 
.leen "wic3 as often as student-^jenera ted speech, suaoestiinq chat students in 
cla^^rcoms are ;aoce lively to use speech as repetition or response to the 
teacher than as a conanunicative medium. 
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Table III-3Q 
SUMMARY OF STUD£3IT BEHAVIOR 



Mean 

SPAVS (Spontanftous Avecafe) 0.9 
ELAVS (Blaborated Average) 0.2 



Behav iors: 



1. 


OR 


(Directed Response) 


7.9 


2. 


ST 


(Sp<xitaneou8 English to Teacher) 


0.7 


3. 


SS 


{Spontaneous English to Student) 


0.9 


4. 


ST 


(Elaborated English to Teacher) 


0.6 


5. 


ES 


(Elaborated Engli^ah to' Student) 


0.5 


6. 


KT 


(Native Language to Teacher) 


0.2 


7. 


LS 


(Native Language to Student) 


2.0 


8. 


RO 


(Reading Orally) 


2.0 


9. 


RS 


(Reading Silently) 


15.1 


10. 


W 


(Writing) 


U.5 


11. 


0 


(Other on Task Behavior) 


45.5 


12. 


or 


(Off Task) 


3.9 


13. 


Q 


(Observer Can't Tell Behavior) 


2.5 


14. 


QT 


(Student Speaking to Teacher # 








Can't Determine Language) 


0.1 


15. 


QS 


(Student Speaking to Student, 








Can't Determine Language) 


0.8 



Comoosite Variables: 



mG {Spontaneous & Elaborated Var.) 4^6 

LANG (Native Language) 2.2 

READ (Read Oral & Read Silent) 17.3 
? (Observer Can*t Tell Language) 

On T:^SK (1,2,3,4,5,8,9,10,11) 85.2% 

Percent on Ta3;< 96,0% 



The higner incidence of rt^ading silently, writing and other on task 
::::rr.C3r to cthar '^-^'r.z'/ izr 3 .ihow^ thzkt: ^tuient^ in claa5 are eng^ge-i in 
noninteracti ve benavior far *Tiore often taan interactive behavior* 

One of tne mosc iitiportant overall observations of student behavior is 
that, regardless what students are doing in class, the percentage of time 
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on-^task im ODnsistently very high — over 96% of student time is spent on task, 
in behavior directly related to classroom instruction* 

Student Lanc^uag e 

As Table XII-30 above shcMS, like teacher speech, most student speech in 
cldssroons is English speech* However, students tend to speak their native 
languages to other students loore than they speak English to other students, 
while they speak English siore often to the teacher. This observation might be 
accounted for by the fact that very few teachers cAjserved were bilingual. It 
is not possible to aiscertain frooi these observations whether students at their 
desks were reading or writing a language othar than English* 

Interaction Types 

The results of the observations evidence that most student English speech 
is directed toward the teacher rather than to other students* However, 
students* spontaneous speech in English, which is most likely to be used to 
cdsmunicate some need, request some clarification, explain, or socialize, was 
slightly more often directed to other students than to the teacher* Students 
speak to each other in their native language more frequently than they speak 
spcntanaously to the iaacher either in English or the native language. Both 
zz thane f ini:,ng3 suggest .that students niay use each other frequently as 
learning r 3scur::as m class r and that the social aspect of speech be a 

factor in language laarning in refugee classrccnis* 

Factor Analysis; Patterns of Student Behavior 

A factor amalysis of the student behaviors was perforated to show which 
behaviors tend to cluster together, and in what general ways classroom 




bshavlof Th* same procedures tot f^ustor aoalysis were used as £or 

factor azvalysla of teacher behavior. 

The first factor which esaerges is READING vs, OTEER TXSK (listening, 
following directions} « Reading tends not to occur when "OTHER" is 
recorded. That RE2U)ING should anerge as the strc^gest factor reinforces the 
other observations of this study which indicate that an ixnportant way in 
which ESL classes for refugees vary is in teacher and student use of 
literacy. 

The second f^tor is RTASORATSD SPESCB. Slaboratad Average, Elaborated 
Speech to Teacher, Asking Questions in Class and overall level of English 
are correlated to this factor. Of all the relationships seen aioongst 
student behaviors, in 132 classrooms observed in student behavior, behaviors 
related to the READING and ELATORATED SPEECH factor accounted for 50% of the 
variation seen* 

The third factor is SPONTANEOUS SPEECH, with Spontaneous Average, 
Elaborated Average, and Spontaneous Speech to Teacher tending to occur 
together* Fourth is a factor in v^ich use of native language to other 
students occurred with the "Question" category of behavior, where the 
observer could r^t tell for sure what students wera doing* This factor 
indicates that observers tended to be unsure of behaviors in classrooms with 
more naci lanccjage speecn. The fifth significant factor is 'r'TRITING vs. 
OTIIS?.. ''c orr. c-^Da'/icrs were observed as cc-cccurring significantly with 
WRITING, that is, neither speech nor reading seem to go on when students ^re 
writing. That. "Oth^r* was seldcni rsccrdoc with wrl.::ing 15 probacly due to 
the fact that writing is so clearly identifiable as a task that ^Otner on 
TasK" would rarely be chosen by an ooserver if writing were also happening • 



TABLE 1X1*31 



FACTOR ANALYSIS: STUD£3IT BEHAVIOR 



Behavior Measures 



Correlations 
with Factor 



Factor Is 



Reading 
Other Task 



Reading Silently 
Reading Orally 

Other on Task 



0.87 
0.3S 

-0,81 



Factor 2 



Elaborated Speech 



Elaborated Average 
Elaborated to Teacher 
Checklist Item - Coimnunicative 

Speech 

Overall Level of English 



0.56 
0.48 
0.72 

0.58 



Factor 3 



Spontaneous Speech 



Factor 4 



Native Language 



Factor 5 



Spontaneous Average 
Elaborated Average 
Spontaneous Speech to Teacher 



L^ to Student 

Q - Can't Tell Behavior 



0.79 
0.53 
0.64 



0.76 
0.51 



Other 
vs. 

Wr iting 



Writing 



Other on Task 



0,89 
■0.50 
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Variations in Teacher and Student Sehavlor by Classroom ,i 



Teacher and Student Characteristics 



Class Level 

hs measured proficiency levels of classes increase ^ certain aspects of 
instruction and student response change to ascertain how refugee classrooms 
vary by level. The data collected during classroom observations was broken 
down by 4 class levels, as measured by the leveler discussed previously in 
Chapter II » 

Kb Table III-* 32 below indicates # significant ways in v^lch teacher 
behavior varies by level is in teacher use of writing* At higher levels, 
teachers present English in written form more than at lower levels; similarly, 
books are used more at higher levels than lower levels # and students are using 
more written materials at the teacher *s direction at higher levels. On the 
other hand, at lower levels, teachers use more literacy props, such as word or 
letter charts, and u^re tangible objects, drawings and photos. As discussed 
above, lower level classes tend to contain £ewer literate students, and it 
appears that teachers do adjust some o€ the materials they use in classes with 
nonliterate students, using graphic representations and literacy props to some 
extent, instead of using only written materials. 

Though mora discussion occurs at higher levels; other classroom activities 
do r-jot vary. ilcwe^'^^r, Icwer Isivels, thera are rore different: <irr:s Z'i 
tic^:.7icie5 :-cn jo ncc ^n^i^r any af other C3tagcri93 in tr.-e 

observation instr-JiMint :ind ara, thazefora, coded ^other.'* The ase o£ 
"iiff^rint '<ir,d3 it icti'^iti-^^s fcr Icv^r Is v els i^: borr.e cut by ci^c j.:,: 
held with teachers^ who n;ention that for lower level classes, particularly 
non'-lxterate classes^ teacher-prepared materials are often used, and 
innovative activities must be tried. 
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At higher levitXs, teachers use tsosb "unstructured*" targeting, that is, 
students generally respond on their oim# without being specifically asKad 
to. At lower levels, sere physical response is required of the students. 

Teachers use "pidgen** or sixoplifiedi non«-colloquial English rarely, and 
then only at the lowest level of instruction. There are no differences by 
level observed in the number of bilingual aides in class, suggesting again 
that the use of aides suy be saore based on availability of aiues than 
proficiency of students. There are also to differences by level in the 
percentage of time the teacher spends cm direct instruction, or the number 
of interruptions observed. 

These findings demonstrate that teachers adjust their teaching choices 
to consider the English proficiency level of the students. Many appear to 
be taking^ into account the background characteristics o£ students, for 
example, by using seme alternatives to literacy £or nonliterat^i students, 
and focusing on immediate survival needs such as s^ney and numbers for low 
level, often nonliterate, students. The overall amount of literacy used in 
the classrooms shows that teachers use reading and writing as a major to ol 
for teaching English, and suggests that though student literacy is taken 
into account in instruction, much instruction still assumes litfiracy. 
Though the e are differences in activities by level, there are no 
significant differences seen in lesson focus. That is, lower and higher 
level class > are both just as likely to focus on learning to read or write, 
grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, or conversationt Similarly^ most 
aspects of lesson content do not vary by level, except that English for 
specific jobs {VESI#) is used more at higher levels, and money/numbers/time 
is included more at lower levels. What teachers teach does not seem to 
change much with levels, but how they teach changes in various ways. 
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TeachT Sehavioc— Vagiatlon by L^vel 

Tablft XXX-32 bclov suaosarizes those teacher behaviors which vary 
sisniSicantly by class level* Only those itt^ms which, when a test of variance 
was perfonsed, vary significantly by different levels, are presented here. !f 
an itea or behavior category does not ai^ear on this chart, there were no 
statistically si. *icant differences in classes of different levels for this 
behavior. Fbr each it«B or category, the checiclist item number is listed, 
then the overall mean for all classes is shown. The laean is cmnputed froa the 
choices: None Cl*ri)« Sceie C2.0}, and A Lot (3.0). Next* the average for each 
class level is presented to show the direction and «aaoai|t of variation. The 
statistically computed F ratio and correlation coefficent are shown. 



Table IIZ-32 

OP SIGNIFICANT VARIATION IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY I.SVEL 



Check- 
list 

Item No. Behavior 



Mean 



Level 



Ratio Cocr. 



S 



English 

presented 

in written form 

Teacher 
Materijilss 
Book 

Lit. Props 
Drawings/Photos 

Student Bfaterials 
Written Materials 

Activity 
Discussion 
Other 

Lesson Content 
Mcxiey /Nuabe r s/Time 
SSL for Specific 
Jobs 



a.l 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.82 0.25 



1.4 
1.1 
1.3 



1.3 
1.2 
1.4 



1.3 

i.l 
1.5 



1.6 
1.1 
1.3 



1.6 
1.1 
1.2 



3.94 
3.12 
3.05 



1.3 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.6 S.49 



0.30 
'0.25 
•Q.IS 



2.0 1.8 1.9 2.1 2.3 5.08 0.32 



0.38 



1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.2 3.03 -0.26 

1.1 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 6.24 -0.36 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.1 3.06 0.2S 
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\ 

\ T«bX« xii-3a 

CoQtinutd 



list Levi P 

ItffiB tto. Behavior Maan 1 2 3 4 Ratio Corr. 

9 Tacgetiog o£ Students 

Onstrueturad 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.9 1.8 3.89 0.25 

10 Sft^onM Stquifftd 

9fayaic«l BpspoRM 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 3.35 -0.30 

11 TMCbsr j^pMCh Styi* 

XSm ot Piagen Sag. 1.1 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 4.69 -0.26 



Tabla XXX-33 below lists tboss studsnt b«havioss which vary signifieaatly 
by class Isvel. Ov«sall# students at highes class Isvsls di££«r fran students 
St loMc levels ia tvo behavioral categories t elaborated and spontaneous 
English speech* ai^ reading. 

As sight be ezpeeted, the overall level and as^unt of talk in English is 
significantly bighec at higher proficiency levels. Students produce aore 
spontaneous i^eech to the teacher # and aore elaborated speech to the 
students. BqUver* it is ia^rtant to note that their overall spontaneous 
speech average is not significantly higher than loirar levelSr suggesting that 
proficiency alone say not be the mx^t inportant factor in whether or not 
students speak English spontaneously in class. 

At lower XevelSr students are not as likely to expand on topics, ask 
questions in class* or speak to the teacher in English, but students at lower 
levels were seen speaking to each other in English about as often as at higher 
levels. Again, student-student interaction* or some social aspect of the 
classrooa seems to be an isportant factor in students using English in class. 
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cagardlasg of peo£iei«ney ImvMl. Stiadcnts at loiMt Uvcls um thair native 
language Boca# both to tha taaehas and to othac studants. 

At highai lavela, aoce seading is observad — stud«nt« spend twice as nuch 
tlM reading at the highest levels than at the lowest levels. However , 
students do not write aore at higher levels. In f^ct, aomewhat but not 
significantly aore writing was observed at lower levels. This observation is 
perhaps due to the fact that in beginning classes studants nay use class tioa 
to laam to writs, whila the writing at upper levels aay be dona as hooeworic, 
or that upper level students may have different strategies for learning new 
saterials. 

Table III-33 

SQIOS^ OF SXGHIFICANT VARIi^OH XH STUDS^ BEBAVIOS BY LSVSL 

Overall Level 

Behavior Meaiured Mean 1 2 3 4 g-Satio Correlation 

DR— Directed Response 6.9 6.7 8.5 7.7 4.5* 3.5 -0.11 

SS — Spontaneous 

EngUsh to Student a. 9 0.6 2.7 1.2 2.9 4.6 0.16 
ST'— E labor a ted 

English to Teacher 0.6 0.2 0.6 O.S 1.0 3.7 0.34 

SS— Reading Silently 15.2 11.8 U.9 16.3 20.3 5.7 0.28 

QS — Observer Can't 

TeH LangtMge ^ 

Student is Speaking 

to Student 0.8 0.4 0.8 0.6 1.4 2.8 0.21 
Slabocatad Speech 

Student to Teacher 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.4 7.4 — 

aiG- Spontaneous 
i Elaborated 

Speech Average 4.6 2.8 5c 1 4.4 5.7 4.7 0-30 
Read Silently 

Read Oral 17.2 13.7 12.9 18.7 23.4 6.5 0.29 
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Ttblm XZZ-33 



Behavior Meaaurad Kman I 2-3 4 P«Ratio Corgelatlon 

To What Extant 
3o Students 

Ask QuesUons 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.7 4.5 0.25 

Boif aany studtots 
ware using Snslish 
that Us 

Mechanical 1.5 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 10.3 -0.41 

Meaningful 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.2 1.7 7.2 -0.21 

CooBunieative 1.8 1.4 1.7 1.9 2.4 20.8 0.60 



Despite difference in student behavior between proficiency levels, there 
is no difference ia the percent of time students npvoA on tas)c# all 
profieienqf levels shoifing very task orient^ behavior. 

Teacher Behavior by Class Size 

Table IZS-34 below suxasarises the significant variation in teacher 
behavior by the sise of the class. The table is set up like Table III-22 
above. 

Tether behaviors vary significantly by class size in certain groups of 
behaviors trtsich sight be seen as classroca aanacfeaient approaches. For 
exaople, instruction is broken up into soall groups more when classes are 
larger. AlaOf teachers require aore unison response in larger classes, 
whereas unstructured response is aore cosdaon in saialler classes — it is more 
manageable to allow students to call out the answer in smaller classes than in 
very large «ies. In smaller classes, there is signficantly more recuing of 
individual students as a way of correcting them than in larger classes* As 
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sight fxptetcd, thnm dmta thaw that ts^srt urn ablt to addroM students 
indiv«iduslly motm in small elsssss thsn in Urgs onss. 

Sobs diffsr«ttcs in ItssOT aatscisls» Isison focus, and content is also 
notsd by class sist. Saallsr elassss use booKs ao?e oSt«n# larger classes 
'focus more cn money # nuaer^y ax^ tiae. Teachers of saaller classes tend to 
teach sore grasses and lai^uage structure* whereu larger classes focus on 
thMs areas less often. There ace» hoNiever« no other significant differences 
in lesson focus oc eontsnt by class sixe* suggesting that tMches decision on 
what to teach are not heavily inf lanced by class site faetecs, but approaches 
to teaching are influeaesd class size. 

As can be seen frcs the teble below* for same Itias (those aarked with *) , 
a statistically signf leant diffsrence is noted in the teacher behavior in 



Table IXX-34 



SOMHShSS OP S] 



'SCANT V7^RIATZC»i IK 



BEBAVIOR SY CIASS SII^B 



Check- 
list 

I tarn Behavior 



Keen 



2 Group sizes 

whole group* 2.7 

saall group l.I 

individual* 1.3 

3 Teacher presents 

SngUsh orally* 2.7 

4 Materials : 

books 1.4 

tape 1.0 

6 Activities: 

seatwork* 1.3 

recitation* 2.2 



2.7 
1.1 
1.3 



2.7 



1.6 
1.1 



1.4. 
2.0 



1.1 
1.2 



2.9 



1.5 
1.0 



1,2 
2.4 



116+L 



2.6 
1.2 
1.3 



2.6 



1.2 
1.0 



1.4 

2,1 



F-Satio 



S.8 
5.2 
3.7 



5.6 



4.2 
3.7 



4.2 
4.6 



*Variance is not linear— middle group di£ftrs 
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Table tIZ-34 



Check- 
list 

Xta« Behavior 



Ms an 



(10-15) 



(164-) 



F-Satio 



7 Focus "othar* 

8 Lasaon eontaist 
ly/ntaacaey/ 



9 Taffgating 
ualara 

ttastcaeturad* 

U Oo»aetioa 

ttachar eacua* 
student 

14 Teacher speech 

atyles 

pidgea English* 

15 Aide activity 

■ot^er" 



1.3 



1.1 



1.6 
i.7 



1.8 



1.8 



1.1 



17 No. o£ bilingual 

aides per class 0.1 



1.2 



1.0 



1.4 
1.8 



2.0 



2.0 



1.0 



0.0 



1.2 



1.1 



1.6 
1.9 



1.7 



1.7 



1.1 



0.1 



1.4 



1.2 



1.8 
1.6 



1.6 



1.6 



1.2 



O.I 



3.9 



3.3 



6.8 
5.4 



5.0 



S.O 



3.7 



1.2 



*Variance is not linear-- Aiddle group di££ers 

largest groups. I^ese findings oust be interpreted cautiously, as aoae of the 
differences nay be due to randan variation. In these ai^le-aizcd groups* 
store instruction as a whole group is notedi and less individual instruction. 
Also, sore instruction is given orally and moce oral response is required. 
T* nz9 is less seatwork in the siddle-sised group, and more unstructured 
targeting and discussion. 
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QUmu Si» bv Studtnt Bahavlot. ClaMrooa obMxvation analysts do not 
show eeertlatioR batii««ii class tist and student bshaviocs which a;s not 
rsXatsd to spsakiag. That isr thsss arc no obssrvvd dl2fsr«ne«s bctwsen 
smallsr ai^ lacftr gcoups in rsadinf « writin^t oc "othsr" (usually listsning) « 
aoc in ovtraU tiat studsnts spsad on taste. AIso> studsats do not vary in 
thsir usa o£ aativa laaguags tht sizs of the class. %n inpoctant 
obssEvatioa, {^ws'irac, U tbat ths aaallsr the cUss sizs, the aoge spontantous 
and slabocatad spsseb to the tcaehsr ooeuffs* A aoch gcsatsr incidsnes of 
ovsrsll spoDtassous and slabocatsd speech is also observed. These data 
indieste that the ssslUr the class size, tb» aoce opportunity there nay be 
for studerts to speak, targe class size seess not to affect behaviors lAich 
are not related to speech* :^ssibly because they are essentially non-* 
interactive tasks— that is» reading, writing, and listening do not require the 
response of snother person. 

Table IXl-35 below susBaarizes those student behaviors which vary 
significantly by class size. The table shows only those behaviors for which a 
significant difference was found by class size. The tables show the overall 
mean for all classes, then the means for each of three class size groups. The 
P'ratio follows the SMans for Mch class size. 
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TabXt ZXZ-3S 

SaHKMS or SISHIf ZCMIT VS^RZASXOii U ^ODBST BSS2^VXC» CZASS SZ2& 



CI— « Size 



Mean 



16+ 



F-Ratio 



S^-*SpoR taneoue 
English to Teacher 2.6 

GT— Slabear ated 
Sagliflh to Teacher 0,6 

7-^baerver Caa*t 
Tell Behavior 2.5 

Total ^antaae^ja 
to Student moA 
Teacher 0.9 

Total Blahocated 
Speech to Student 
and Teacher 0.2 

Eagliah ^cntaneous 
and Slaho rated 
Total 4.6 



Lj^ Total 

lion-^nglish or 
Observer Can't 
Tell 

TO What Sxt«it 
Were Students 
Using English 
That is 
Mechanical 
CooBiunicative 



2.2 



5.6 



3.5 
1.1 
1.7 

1.4 

0.4 

6.3 

1.7 

3.§ 



3.0 
0.3 
2.3 

1.0 

0.2 

4.4 
2.2 

S.S 



1.5 



0.4 



3.5 



0.3 



0.1 



3.0 



2.7 



7.4 



12.5 
7.4 
7.5 

45.8 

16.4 

10.8 
3.2 

10.5 



1.5 
l.S 



1.3 1.5 
2.1 1.7 



1.6 
i-7 



3.5 
5.7 
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Tablm XZZ-36 telew whom* tixt b«havio» tfhleh vtcy fignifieantly by ttaehcc 
•xp«ri«net. As e«& b« a—n frea tht tsbU« analyses o£ obssrvstions of 
ttsehscs with « cangs of txptcisnea show ^cy little overall variation in 
teacher behavior by ea^eciencs* These findings do not necessarily indicate 
that Uac|hers do not change their approaches over tiae# rathec that the 
direction of change, if aay^ seeas to be different for different individuals r 
so that classrooB obsenratimt do not show great overall differences in 
t^ Cher behavior by ea^rienee» 

Bowever, there are a few itess t^ieh vary significantly vtith teacher 
experianoe. More ei^rieneed teachers tend to use less "recitation." or 
structured drill or qus'tion-answer type activities in their classes. They 
also tend to use aore drawings, ^otos, and tape in their classes. 



Table ZZX-36 

SQMIfliR^ OF SZ6KZ7XCANT VAaiATXOM IH ISACSSR BSBAVIOR BY TSMSER EXFSRISNCE 

Months ftsperience 



Checlclist 

Ites tap. Behavior 



Mean 



30 
or less 



31-60 
aes. 



60 
or over 



' 1 
Ratio 



4 Materials 

Drawings/ 

Photos 1. 3 

Xape 1.0 

6 Activity 

Recitation 2.2 

11 Cocraction 

Tchr» Recue 1.8 



1.3 
1.1 



2.4 



1.2 
1.0 



2.0 



1.8 1.6* 
*Varlation is not linear'— middle group differs 



1.5 
1.0 



2.1 



1.9 



3.49 
.32 



4.84 



4.35 
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Tablt X2X-37 KaMci2M tht virltnes obMrvcd in stv^ent behavior by thm 
•39«ri«ne« o£ t2i« Mel^c. Spontaneous fp««ch in Boglish to thm teacher # 
elaborated average, and overall spontaneous and elaJsorated speech increase 
significantly in classes with sore esq^rienced teachers. Since less {sequent 
use of recitation is the aost significant difference in teacher behavior by 
experience « an analysis was run to see if th« use of recitation aight account 
for the variation. Zf use of recitation is held constant statistically, the 
differences in student ^ontaneous speech by teaches experience disappear. 
This finding strongly suggests that one my acre experienced teachers 
encourage student talk is to reduce the aaount of structured repetition, 
question and answer, and drill activities that they use, and increase other 
types of classrooB activities. 



Table ZII-37 

SOH^hSSi OF SXCaiXFZCAliT VAE^ATZOK ZN ST^^ BESAVXQR BY TE^CSSR SXPERXQICS 



Behavior 
Measure 



Mean 3Q bm. 31-60 60 woa* F* 

AH Classes or less soa. or over Ratio Correlation 



Elaborated 

Average 0.2 
Spontaneous 

Speech to Tescher 2.7 

Native Iianguage 

to Teacher 0.2 

All Spontaneous 
Elaborated Speech 
Ca(Bp<»its 4.6 



0.2 



2.1 



0.2 



3.6 



0.2 



2.8 



0.5* 



4.7 



0.3 



3.6 



0,1 



6.3 



3.62 



4.75 



3.36 



5.64 



0.14 



0.22 



-0.10 



0.24 



•?{2,U9) Significant at .05 
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Tiachtg Bilingual Ability 

Bilingual tcacftaes dlttms fr<n tcaehaes who art not bilingual in 
instsuctioaal patterns tbat hava to do with usa o£ tha nativa languaga and usa 
ot rtading and wcifeing. Tabla Z2Z-33 saXow shows that bilingual ttaohers uaa 
iaora native languaga in class; thaic English is natural and uKsra colloquial 
than taacnars who ara not bili&gual. Thay peasant English aora in writtan 
fora» placa a graatstr focui on laarning to raad and virita, and usa mora board 
waiting than othar uaehars. convarsaly, thay raquira lass spokan rasponsa* 
do £awae studant/ati^eat intaraetiva activitias la elass, and use drawings and 
photos l<ss of tan. Bilingual taachars obsarvad soand slightly lass fciaa on 
diract instructional activitias than Donolingual taachars. Discussions with 
thssa teachers and with other bilingual personnel in programs indicate that 
staff with biliagusl capabilities often are called upon to do certain intake 
and adsinistrative tasics^ and help students with daily problems. 

The differences in student behavior observed when a teacher is bilingual 
aainly have to do with students* use of their native ^.anguage. Co^red to 
claasrooas in which the teacher is not bilingual^ students use thuir native 
language acre with the teacher as well as with other students. Even if level 
is taken into TOnsideration# and held constant statistically # the usa of 
native language is still higher in classes with bilingual teachers at all 
proficiency levels. Table XII-39 shows the differences in student behavior 
noted when a teacher is bilingual. As tha table also shows, there is more 
•directed response* in classes with bilingual teachers » possibly cef letting 
traditional teaching methods by bilingual teachers. ] 

When class sise and level are held constant in analyses of ways in which 
tbacher behaviors are related to student outcojaes, teacher usa of in 
classes is correlated to store off-task behavior. 
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t«bXc XXZ-3S 

smmias or Biastwiam vabiatiqh in tsaceer bssavior 

BY TSACSSR BZLUK^SM* CAPASILITV 



Behavior 
Language by Teachas 



7«aeh«r Hot Taachcr F 

an Silinqual Bilingual Ratio Corralation 



1.2 



Group Sl2c {instruction 
addctsaad to individuals 
at saata} ' 1.3 



English Prasantad in 
ffrittan Fora 



Activitias: 

Other Studant/Stttdant 
Ztttaracticn 

Lassoa Focuse 

Learning by Beading 
and Writing 

Content: 
Ccmttnt in L^, 

Response Required s 
Spoksn Resp«Ase 
Corrtction Feedback 
Ttacher Reeue 
Other (including 
e;i9lanation in L^} 

Teacher Speech Styles 
Natural/Colloquial 
English 

Aide Activity: 
7«aching 

t Time Spent on 

Instructional 
Activitas 



2.1 



Mater islst 

Ose o£ Board Writing 1.8 
Use of Orawlngs/Photoa 1.1 



1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

2.7 
1.8 
1.1 

2.9 
1.0 



1.0 



1.3 



2.1 



1.8 
1.4 



1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

2.7 
1.8 

l.X 

2.9 
1.0 



2.4 652.4 



97.lt 9S.6i 



l.S 



2.3 



2.1 
1.1 



1.0 



2.3 



1.3 



2.4 



1.3 



1,5 



2.3 



1.2 



32.9% 



0.9; 



4.2 Q.IS 



0.13 



6.9 0.23 
6.4 -0.22 



7.7 -0.25 



29.5 0.44 



SI. 8 0.55 



11.7 -0.30 



11.4 -0.30 



20.6 



49.8 -0.54 



9.4 0.29 



16.7 -0.35 
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Tabls ZIX-39 

B«h«vlor Wa«ug« tfmmn Not Silingttal Silinqual P-aatio Correlation 

DR— Oiractad 

BtspoRM 7.9 

Laaguaga 

to tmmehms 0.2 

LS— iiativa 

Langtaaga to 

Studaat 2.0 

' -"K^ar var 

Could iHst 

Tall Bahavior 2.5 

LX > LS 2.2 



Variation in Claaagcoa Bahavior by Student Charactariatics 
S9X of Studanta 

Table ZIX-40 below sumacizas the algni^icant variance in atudant behavioc 
by the percentage o£ sale or faiialea in the elaai. Since the percentage o£ 
aalea or £esalaa in a daaa ia highly ^r related to elaaa level, aa shown in 
the table below # the way clasaea vary by lese cloaely raaeablaa the way they 
vary by level, with oore elaborated apaech in elasaas with acre sales, and 
aore reading in claaaea wiih aora males. As with higher levels, overall 
spontaneous and elaborated speech is higher in classes with sore males. 

Claases with a higher percentage ot faoales spoke significantly more of 
the native language to the teacher in clasa than claasas with a»ce males. 
There waa an observed tendency for, lower I&vels also to speak more of the 
native language, but the difference was not statistically significant. 
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7.4 12.0 4.96 0.20 

0.1 0.8 12.84 0.31 

1.8 J.4 6.10 0.22 

2.2 4.3 2.S2 -0.14 

2.0 4.2 U.75 0.30 



/ 



Tht discussioas h«Xd with stud«nt;s «£t«s el«as (sm Chaptss IV} also show 
diltfsrvnecs in ssportsd Isngusgs bshavior b/ tsx« suggesting that £or 
cultural oe tj^rlintial csasMas« acn spsak aore EagXiah outside o£ class. 
Nose «en than wooan interviawed said that they speak to the teacher outside of 
class and practice English outside of class. Vffhatever the seasons for aales 
using aore English in class# sobs of that behavior saeas to carry over into 
the world outside of English class. 
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Tahle ZXZ-40 

snxKAmr of sxgmzfzcamt va^RXATZC^ m wsmms bshavior 

BV PSSCmr 07 lU^LSS AND FEKALES 



Behavior 



Mean 



60% Feule 31-59% Male 
0% Male 31-59% Peaale 



€0% Male F* 

30% Female Ratio Correlation 



Slahorated 
to Teachar 

Elaborated 
to Student 



0.6 0.2 



0.5 — 



0.9 



1.0' 



0.4 



7. IS 



4.14 



0.35 



0.15 



£•2. to 
Teacher 



0.2 



0.5 



0.1 



0.1 



— -0.35 



Reading 

Silently 15.1 9.9 



Other on 
TasJc 



45.5 50.2 



SMa—All 
Spontaneous 

illl £lab. 4.6 3.0 

LANG — Use 
of li^ to 
Student 6 

Teacher 2.2 3.1 



13.3 



46.3 



5.4 



1.9 



21.2 



40.4 



5.4 



1.7 . 



12.88 



6.33 



0.40 



0.19 -0.08 



0.33 



4.32 -0.32 



RSAO — Read 

Oral/Head 

Silent 



17.0 11.7 



14.9 



24.0 



12.08 



0.40 
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Lif raev and Bducatjpn 

As discttM«d «bov«« students* litsrsey and sducstion trs clossly 
corrslattd to class IsytXa thsy are in« so that most of the changes in tsachar 
behavior by level also change with the literacy and educatonal background of 
the students. For exas^le, classes with lass literate students use acre 
drawings and photos and tangible objir^ts, and deal more with money # numbers, 
tiae» and shopping* Th^ tend also to have acre content presented in the 
native language # and acre physical response required. 

Ethnic Mix 

Another classrooa charuteristic examined was the nuaber of different 
ethnic groups found in a classrocst. From earlier analyses, it was found that 
ethnic mix is unrelated with the level of the class, but is moderately r-elated 
to class size. Teachers in more hetesogenemis classes use less of the native 
languagei teachers of more heterogeneous classes increase their use of 
natural/colloquial English. Less of their dassro^ extent is general 
language or grannar. Qse of unison response tends to increase as the number 
of groups increases. Table 2X1*41 below summarizes the significant 
differences in teacher behavior by increasing mix of ethnic groups in class. 

Table III-42 displays the relationships bettwen student behavior and 
ethnic mix. One of the most interesting results is that ethnic mix is 
strongly related to elaborated speech between students. In classes with more 
ethnic groups, students speak more to each other more in class than in classes 
containing only one or two ethnic groups. This finding again points to the 
importance of other students as resources for practicing the language. 
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Tabl* XXX-4X 



smmKBd or szchxfxcant vauixATXOii xn teacses beb&vxor 

BY SZBHXC HXX OF C^ASS 



Mttab<g of Ethnic Scoups 

Bchaffior Maaaugad Maan 1 2 3 A* P Ratio Cocralation 
Languaga Uaad By 

Teachar 1.2 1.5 1.1 l.Q 1.0 8.9 -.35 
Activitlaas 

Taatlag X.O 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 7.2 .19 
Bola 91a7-Stttdant/ 

Studant* 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.1 2.8 .19 
Othar Studant/ 

. Studant Xntaraction 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.1 3.0 .19 

Othag Activltiaa 1.7 1.9 1.6 1.7 1.5 3.5 -.19 
Lasaon Focnia 

ConvagaatloQ* 1.5 1.3 1.6 1.4 1.7 2.9 .13 
Contant 

VESL 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 6.6 .20 
Othar {including 
qsaaams, ganagal 

languaga) 2.1 2.3 2.1 1.9 1.9 3.8 -.29 
S9mpona» iimqaicmd 

Uniaon* 1.6 1.4 1.6 1.8 1.6 4.7 .26 

Corgttction 
Otiiag (including 
axplanation in 

L^)* 1.1 1.3 1.1 1.0 1.3 3.2 -.12 

Taachcg Sp«ach Styla 

Natugsl/Colloquial 2.9 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.6 .28 

Aida Activities 
Take Studanta Out 

of Clasa 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 3.3 .20 



/ 
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^Variation ia not linaar 
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Th« tts« of native language declines as groups becoae aore heterogeneous. 
These trends can be seen in native language speech for both student-student » 
and student-teacher interactions. Significant contrasts are also found 
between for off- task and on- task variables* and for oral rsading. The 
differences both for teachers and students are difficult to interpret and 
cequire further inquiry* In sususary, ethnic diversity is associated with 
st;»ients speaking English to one another and with a seduction in the use of 
nativ4 lazigoagev^ 

. \ Table III-42 

^ ' ■ J 

SOXMIUIX OF SXGKirXCAMT VAEXATXOK XN STtTOEIlT BEHAVIOR B? ETBKXC KIX 

\' ./ 

. . Nusttbcr of Ethnic Groups in a Class 



Student Behavior Variable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


F* 


Elaborated/Student 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.8 


4.45 


Lil/r«acher 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.40 


Heading/Oral 


1.2 


1.3 


3.4 


4.8 


5.91 


Off-Task 


2.7 


4.7 


4.6 


1.2 


3.52 


Reading Total 


IS. 7 


15.9 


19.2 


21.5 


0.88 


Percent On-Task 


96.9 


94«8 


94.9 


98. S 


3.11 


fii of Classes 


29.0 


55.0 


27.0 


10.0 





Variations in Student Befaavior by Teacher Attitudes # Teacher Gender 

An analysis of variance in teacher gender and attitudes toward program 
variables and student needs {aU discussed in detail in Chapter IV) , shows 
that student behaviors are not significantly affected by these teacher 
attitudes, nor by the gender of the teacher. This finding does not aean« 
however « that teacher attitudes nay never affect student behavior, only that 
of the particular attitudes which emerged as a result of the teacher 
discussions, no differences in student behavior were noted. The finding th^it 
teacher genoer does not affect student behavior significantly is important — 
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awl* «nd f«B«l« students scpsrsnU^ rsspood siailacljf to slthsr sale or 
fsmals tMCiitss. 

SuBmarv of Variation 

Tabis 43 on the following page shows ths overall patttrns of vacianc« in 
stud^t bshavioss clsMroesi ebasaetsristics tbat bav* b««n dlseussed 
atova. K "yas* undar tha citacaetacistie for any bahavloc aaans that that 
bahavioc did vacy signif ieaatly with tim charactaristis. A "•fyas^" 
iadieatas a poaltiva eocralati«i« for axaipla# as class Xa^ral incraasasr SS 
(raadixss silttitly) taa&s to iaeraasa. A "-*yaa-»>" maaas that tha variation 
was itatiatieally significant* bat nagativaly corralatad, for ax^la, as 

spoatanaous spaauh iacraasas, class siza tands to dacraase. 

\ 

Qasidas tha dif farwacsa alraady discussad abovm, tha tabla shows e}«arly 
that o^ task bahavior, both total and pareant on task, do«s not vary vith 
any of tha claasroGB cbar^taristica aaasurad. 

Raqrassion Analysis'—^ Ifhat Sxtant Can variafKga in Student Bahavior Be 
Pradicted bv Claasrooa and Studant Charactariatica 

Stapwiaa linMir ragrasaion analyses vera parforflMd to datarsina how i»ich 
variation in student behaviors ware associated with differences in classrooa 
contexts and student characteristics. Tha analysis gives an indication 
which of tha contexts or student characteristics are aost iioportant in 
predicting atisdent behaviors.* 



*See Appendix XXX'-B for an explanation of analysis used. 
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Table XZX«43 



nm&n OP vMXJoics ik stuoraft kwvsqr j^xxhtsd roa sy aw cli^ssmcn chmuct»xstxc8 







XocrMsing 


Av«rM« Mm 


Kightt % 
|i«l8 


Ktlmic Nix 


XncrmMlng 
MucAtion 


f«it8r«cy 


hoogmx 
Timm U.S. 


^t«l % 
Acoountttd For^ 




•24 














\ 












16 


4 








20 










- 3 










3 


S|auiiUiMouft English 
to Tu<ic'hur 


- 8 












3 






Spoil ttiiuKHis Hn^lifiti 
t'j student 


^ 
















3 


to Teacher 


- 5 










15 




- 


20 


to Studfint 










6 




3 




9 


Native Litn^uftQtt 


3 






6 










13 


Native Uft(>9u«9« 
tu Student 










\ 

V- 








7 
















5 




15 


Hts4a i - b i I en t 








t 










20 


Wr 111119 












- 6 








Ail S|j(M)taneoufc 6 
Elaborated S|^*fech 


-10 










8 






Id 


Ail S|H«4kis)9 ot Hativa 
l^irHfuaije 






' 8 












a 


All K4:aall^j 












17 


3 




20 


I'csicfcsnt cm TAuk 














3 




3 


Cam^iMfit §$ lyvel^ 




2 


-5 


30 
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44 shows tht cuults o£ stspwise c«9stasion analyses in predicting 
student behaviors £raa classroc»i and student characteristics. Values in the 
tahle represent tne variance ot the behavior variable which can be accounted 
£or by the classrooa or student characteristic. Predictor variables with 
higher values were entered into the regression equation before those with 
lower values. The sign associated with the value indicates the direction of 
the relationship between the variables. For exaoqple« when predicting the 
average spontaneous spe«ch in a classroaB« class size ac^usnts for twenty-four 
percent of the variation. Iiiteracy/ in combination with class size/ accounts 
for an additiCMdal three percent of the variance. In total/ tvwnty-seven 
percant of spontaneous speech average can be accented for by classroam and 
student characteristics. 

Sumaagy of Regression Analysis Resulta 

By Xookiog down ths col unns of Zabls 44 # tboss cluuactsristics of 
classrooas and students whlcii ss«m to pcsdict student behavior aost strongly 
are readily apparent* Class size aj^ears to be an iaqportant factor in 
students using Englisb spontaneously, or in a lengthy or coiBplicAted way# 
"elaix^ratade* Class size does not predict any behavior which is not dependant 
on social interaction, such as reading or writing, or generally be;lng on task. 

Many of the student and classroom variables are strongly correlated with 
one another a This explains why sosp of the vari2ibles that would be expected 
to be important in predicting a given student behavior may not appear in the 
regression equation* For example, only two variables are shown to oredict the 
average amount of elaborated speech — percent male and ethnic mix. Slaborated 
speech has already been shown to be highly related to class level # this level 
would expect to be an ioiportant predictor. Class level does not appear in tne 
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mmutx OF vMisMics in siucciit issmu» w ciassbogn cuMucrsstisrics 





Moan 




IncrMsing 
CliUi* Si» 


loerMting 


Bilingual 


% Hmlm 


Increseing 

gducatioii 


Increesing 
Uterscy 




















I. 


DH (DIrecttid Ru^ponM) 


7.9 


-y«» 


no 


no 




no 


no 


no 


2. 


ST tSpont^rMiouii £si9lish 
to Td^h&ir} 


0.7 


no 




no 


no 


no 


no 


♦yes 


i. 


iS|K>nt4in«ouii English 
to Student) 


0.9 




no 

■Pi 


Alt A A 


no 


no 


f yes 


♦yes 


4, 


LT CtliiDQrati^ Efi^lifia 
to Teuchtti 1 


w* O 


♦yM ^ 




'fyM 


no 


* ♦yM 


♦yes 


♦yes 


S, 


' tu Student) 


0.5 


DO 


no 


DO 


no 


♦yes 


no 


no 




LT (Hativn LAii4^UiK{tt to Tn^cher) 


0.2 


no 


no 




♦y*# 


-yes 


-yes 


QO 


7. 


u» iN^itivo Uin^ju^e to Student) 


2.0 


no 


no 


MM 


♦ytt# 


no 


*yes 


-yes 




HO (Mc»^i{i9 Orally) 


2.0 


no 


no 




no 


no 


♦yes 


♦yes 


9. 




15.1 


♦yM 


no 


no 


no 


no 


♦yes 


♦yes 


10. 


W CWritif)4j) 


II. 3 


no 


no 


no 


AO 


no 


no 


no 


II. 


O |uth«r Task S&li4vior) 


4S.5 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


"-yes 


^es 

• 


i^. 


Ol' {Oit T^ak) 


1.9 


no 


no 


no 


, no 


y«» 


no 


no 


i i. 


y (Uinu^rvfir Can^t Toll a^hAvior) 
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•quAtion tnioauiit ot its hiq& correlation with percent sale in the 
cXeMrooB. As witb aay Mt of predictors in s regression equation* the 
predictors cannot be considered causes. This is ojsvious in the ateve 
exaaple. The proportion o£ aales in a olassrooa does not deteraine the 
aaount o£ elaborated speech* but they can eerve as a guide for later 
hypothesis testing. 

Two variables which do not enter into these equations ace tine in the 
United States and class level* Class level relates to aost of the student 
behaviors* but its cwitributi^ to prediction is overwhelaed by other 
related variables. Length of tiae in the United States* however* shows no 
ioportant relationships with any of the assessed student behaviors. 

Though aany behaviors vary significantly by class level* when all 
characteristics of the classrooB are taken into account* class proficiency 
level does not esMrge as predicting nuch variance in student behavior. Xt 
appears that those behaviors which are correlated with class level are 
predicted aore by the gender of the students in the class. Sven though 
geiKSer of students in the class and class level are also correlated, the 
regression shows that* possibly* sooe feature of "being sale" or "being 
fesale* in ESi* classes is an ia^rtant variable in elassrooa behavior. 
Cultural patterns of behavior* different background experience* such as awre 
education* and differing contacts with English in the Onited States may be 
sooe of the reasons for differences in behavior* although these explanations 
are very tentative. 

The gender of the students in class is significant in predicting several 
behaviors; the possible reasons for this observation have been discussed 
above. The extremely high percentage o£ variation accounted for by gender 
of the students in predicting the coaposite variable "level of English* (the 



oth«c findiagt that teltaviosa aay difftc by gaadar. That* data do not ahow 
that laarning ia nacaaaaclly diffacant by sandar, only that elaaarooa 
bahavioc# which aay or may not ha tranafarrad outaida of cXaaa^ diffars. 

Avasaga aga aaargaa aa a aignif leant factor in pradieting tha uaa of 
aativa languaga in elaaa— oldar atudanta uaa aora of thair nativa languaga. 
Thay alao tand to ba in loifar laval claaaaaf butt apparantly, thair aga ia 
aora aignifieant ia pradieting i^athar thay will apaak thair languaga in 
cXaaa than thair Sngiiah proficianey laval. Thi coosunity aurvay data 
diaeuaaad in Chaptar V below ahov aga to ba an iasportant factor in languaga 
acquiaition. 

Tha athnie mix of atudanta in claaa pradicta aoM varianca in alaboratad 
avaraga, alaboratad apaaeh to othar atudanta, uaa of nativa languaga, and 
oral raading. Studanta of diffarant athnic groupa do talk to aach othar in 
claaa, and thaaa data auggaat that tha aora aixad a claaa ia, tha aora 
likaly atudanta ara to talk at langth to othar atudanta in Zi^liah. In 
thaaa data, thara ia no avidaoca that aixing groupa hindara any of tha 
bahaviora ralatad to apaaking Bngliah to tha taachar or to othar atudanta. 

liitaraey of atudanta in claaa ia aignifieant not only in pradieting 
'litarata* bahaviora, auch aa raading, but alao aaaaa to affact how much 
apontanaoua fpaach itudanta uaa in claaa. Thaaa data and the finding that 
literacy la tha only background factor found to predict tioa on task suggaat 
that nonlitarata atudanta aay not ba aaplately acculturated into the 
claaarexsa setting, thereby spending a little leaa tine directly on task, 
and, perhaps, haaitating to apaak unlesa directed to. That nonliterate 
students are slightly less on task aay also suggest, as discussed in the 
results of teacher behavior, that some parts of the ^lass which involve 



lifs^y «r« aiaply inaeccAsibltt to t^«a# tna th«y cannot follow th« lesson 
OS stay *on tasit** 

Pravious adueation is tii« strongest chacactasistie in pradlcting tlia 
bahavlors aaaauradf pcadietiag not only eaadingr but strongly predicting 
ala&oratad sp««e2i# although not pcadleting spontanaeus spaach. Of 
particular intarast is tba fiading that tha lasa aducatioa studants hava 
had« tha aoca wcitiitg is pradiotad in claaa. Possibly, lass aducatad 
atudwtta ara siaply la*cning hov to tieita vhila in class. Studanta with 
•ora aducatioa say hava daval^pad otiiac learning strategies for class than 
writing. Previous adaeati«i will ha shown in tha teacher discussions and in 
the eoaaumity sujrvey to ba an ii^rtant factor in aeq^uiring English beyond 
the classrooB. 

Tiaa in the U.S. doea not predict any of tl» st&^ant behaviors 
aaasured. Other e39*<i«ntial factors and features of the elassrooa such as 
class size appear to ba far acre iaportant in studant behavior than just the 
aoount of tiaa apant in tha O.S. 

The coluan in Table 44 lAich shows tba total varianca accounted for by 
thesa olassrooa »a& student background characteristics, shows that all 
variables awasuring student generated English were predicted quite well by 
context and studant backgrmmd. For generalised speech variables* 18% or 
acre were predicted by these variables. This mans that a signifioint psrt 
of what occurs in classrooos is not in the direct control of tha teacher, 
although the teacher should be aware of their effects on behavior. 

3aaller clasa size and aort ethnically mixed classes are related to aoce 
English speech in class. Ssall class size in particular appears to have a 
positive effect on speakii^ English. Regression analysis results Cor each 
variable s»asured ar« discussed below. 
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SpCBtantoul hvm; S)?entan*ou8 Sp««cb Average, as aaaaured by the 

« 

Class ^^taneous and Slater ated Speech observation form (see observation 
Instruaent j^pendix ZIZ-E and explanation in Chapter IZ) , is predicted 
stsongly by class size* with saaller class predicting sore spontaneous 
speech, literacy also predicts spcntaiwous average, with aore literate 
classes speaking aore, but the effects of literacy are auieh less than the 
effects of class sise. 

Blaborated Average , nie percentage of sales in the class is the 
strongMt predictor of elaborated average, Ma<$>ired by the Class Spontaneous 
and Slaiao rated Speech observation fora. Elaborated speech is also predicted 
by the ethnic six of the classes, classes with aore ethnic groups predict ng 
scaewhat aore elaborated speech. 

Directed Response , rfe only predictor of variance for directed response 
is gender of students— classes with aore woaen predicted aore directed 
response, though this variable oaly accounts for 3% of the total variance in 
directed response, suggestixtg that tec cher direction, nay be aore io^rtant 
than student or elassrooa characteristics in predicting this behavior. 

Spontaneous gnqlish te Teacher . As with Spontaneous Average, class 
size, followed by literacy, predicted together 11% of the variance on this 
behavior aeasure. 

Blaborated English to Teacher . "Rje education of students in the class 
is the strangest predictor of Elaborated English to Teacher, accounting for 
15% of the total variance in this behavior— the higher the ^ucation, the 
flore elaborated speech to tocher observed. Class size also predicts 
elaborated iSnglish to teacher, accounting for 5% of the variance. The 
smaller the class size, the aore elaborated speech is likely to occur. 
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SlabQgattd SrwXish to Stud<nt , 7h« characteristics ot classes or 
studsbts which predict elaborated Snf Xish to other students art the ethnic 
six ot the class (6%) and the literacy of the students (3%) . In classes 
with oore elaborated Snglishy there are likely to be acre ethnic groups and 
students with a higher literal rate. 

native Language to Teacher . Three characteristics are significant in 
predicting the aammt of native language spoken to the teacher — the 
percentage of sales in the class C->6%) , the ethnic six of the class (-4%} , 
and the class size {'(•St}. Classes with sore woaen* fewer ethnic groups* and 
greater nuabers of students are associated with speaking acre of their 
native langage to the teacher. 

Kative Language to Student . Literacy is the only signf icant predictor 
of the use of the nativa language • other students* and predicted 71 of the 
total varianca in this behavior. In classes where students are less 
literate* sure speaking of the native language to other students is likely 
to occur. 

Resding Orally . Higher ethnic mix accounts for 10% of the variance in 
reading orally* and literacy 51. 

Reading Silently . L nation of students is a strong predictor in 
whcither students read silently in class* predicting 17% of the total 
variance in reading silently. Three percent of the variance is predicted by 
a higher percentage of males in the class. 

Writing e Bduoition was the only sigificant predictor of writing in 
class— it predicted 6% o£ the variance. It is important to note that the 
less the education of the students in the class, the more writing was 
predicted* 
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Cofflpesif Vri«falt« 

Spontan«ow and 8Xabog«fd Sp— cl> . Th« oceurr«nc« of apontansous or 

•labofatcd spMcn Is again strongly pradicted by saallar class siza {latlf 

and incraasing aducati^ ot students C8«) . 

All Spaaicinq of Nativa Laoguaga . Whan spaaklx^ nativa languaga to 
taacbar and spaaking nativa languaga to otbar studants ara coi&blnad, nona of 
tlu> cbaractaristies which pradictad tha saparatad bahaviors aaarga as 
significant, rathar, «sly aga pradiets ovaraU spaach in tha nativa 
languaga* with oldar classas apaaking aora nativa languaga* accountix^ for 
8% of tha total varianca. 

All Raading . Raading orally plus raading silantly ara togathar 
pradictad only by aducational laval oS tha studants {17%> and pareantaga of 
aalas (3%) i in this eoabinad variabla* athnic wdx dr^s out as a predictor 
of raading. 

Laval of English . Thia cooqposita variable is taken frcia the classrooa 
observation checklist* and co«bines Uie level of English (aachanical* 
meaningful* or cooauinieativa) with tha overall amount of ttiKient talk in 
class— a higher 'level of English" as measured here would be one in which 
aoce coiSBunicative speech was occur rii^* in greater aoKHmts. A very strong 
predictor- of the level of English is the percentage of males in the class 
(30%) * weaker but significant predictors are class level (2%) and average 
age (5%). Classes with more males* in higher levels* and younger students 
would likely have a higher coiaposite "level of English." 

Percentage of Student Tine on Task . Though no characteristic of classes 
oc students strongly predicted time on task* literacy of students in class 
was the only predictor , (3%). 
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R«latiQn»hiPa B«twf li Cl^srooa instruction and Student Bahavioc 

Th« data di'iCus««d mtiovm show that Much student behavior say ba 
oatsrainad by pravious axpariances ovar which a teacher has no direct 
control. In this section* the correlations between the teacher behaviors 
observed and the student behaviors oisserved will be analyst # to deteraine 
which teacher behaviors are related to what students do. 

so exaaine how different instructional a^roaches influence what 
students do in ti^ classrooa# the variables frcii the classrooB checklist 
(teacher behaviors) were correlated with inforaation froii the student 
behaviors and observations of spontaneous aiui elaborated speech. Besults 
froB this analysis wiH iHuainate general trei^, but will not be 
particularly sensitive to weak relationships. The context variables trhich 
were aore closely associated with the student behaviors were exaained in a 
siailar aanner« but were too general to use in t-Jiis analysis. 

The values frca the dassrooa checklist are aeans of the two 
observations over three days. The saae is true ojE the sti^ent behavior 
variables. Four analyses were conducted. Correlation aatrices trere 
c»aputed for the entire unaltered data set, for the data after holding class 
level constant* after holding class size c«»tant, and after accounting for 
the joint influence of class size and lev^l. Class size and level of the 
class have been identified as ij^rtant influences on teacher and student 
benavior throughout this study. Controlling for their influences is 
iaportant because it enables examination of the underlying relationships 
between instruction and student behavior. To sin^lify the correlation 
natrices* only correlations above 0.15 were considered. This was 
approximately the level required for statistical significance, and indicates 
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th«t ov«r two p«se«nt of oac v&riftblt oan bm pc«dietcd by the otii«r. 
CorrsXatioos of aot* M*r« broken into tluM categories i (e) betwen 0.15 end 
Q.2S were considered veak# Cb) iMtneen 0.25 end 0.31 trere coruiidered 
aoderate end (e) ebove 0.33 were c«tsidered strong. Moit of the conclusions 
cited in this enelysis ere based on soderete or strong relationships. 

ClassrooM Practices Correlated with Students Soeakii^ Saglish 

The first group of student behaviors considered student-generated or 
elaborated English speech. Thm instriustionel a^roaches ai^ techniques 
which are aoet strongly associated with student speech ares oral 
presentation of Snglish* elassrooa discussion* ^e use of books* teaching to 
read and trrite end cttiversation* unstructured targeting* instructim in 
graaaatical patterns* requiring spoken responses* using reeue as a feedback 
style* using natural &iglisn in the classrooei* and teacher being on-task. 
Classroca practices not essociated with student English speech trere: 
teacher use of native language* recitation* unison targeting* instruction in 
aoney* nuoeraey or tiae* the presence of English-speaking aides emd 
instruction in native language intent. 

Many of these results seea self-evident and others are difficult to make 
sense of. Fart of the difficulty can be explained by the influexKse of class 
level, aigher level classes tend to have rare student-generated speech. 
Therefore* some of the characteristics of the higher^ level classes are 
correlated with English speech. Similarlyt characteristics of lower level 
classes are associated with a lack of student English speech. 

To adjust for the influences* the effect of class level was accounted 
for statistically. When class level is held constant* classroom practices 
found to be associated with student generated speech were: oral response* 
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diseuasion* unsp«ci£i«d dtskworH, eonvtcsation, unstructured targetingr us* 
of natural Soglish and being on*task. Not assoeiatad with studant EngXisb 
spa tch wares uae of boardwriting ai^ unison targeting. 

Juat as toae Mtbods of instrisction are found only in upper level 
classes » som sre used primarily in saaXl classes. Classrooa aanageaant say 
prohibit large groups frc« doing tfhat say work umXl ia saallar classes. The 
combined effects of class size and level on students' English speech amends 
the above li. 3vea further, ffhen class size and class level are held 
constant, successful in eliciting speech weres use of discussion, 
teacher/student role playing, other student-student interactions, 
conversation, unstructured targeting, the use of natural English and being 
on'task. Kotiee that socially interactive activities seem to encourage use 
of English, while associated with a lack of student-generated speech were 
recitation (structured drills) and the use of native langusge. These 
findings are not surprising, but lay the groundwork for further inquiry. Of 
greater interest is what teaching methods elicit student speech at different 
levels of instruction! this analysis was not performed. 

Classrooa Practices Associated with On-Task Behavior 

The second issue examined looks at which teacher behaviors are 
associated with students being on-task. After accounting for the influences 
of class size and class level, the teaching patterns nost associated with 
being on-task ares the use of books, discussion, listening activities and 
learning to read and write. Associated with students being off-task are 
individualized instruction, the teaching of survival skills, the use o£ 
overly formal English and teaching in the native language content. However, 
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the ov«c«ll aiMunt of oa-tasK Activity was v«cy hi^h, tiiat is, sXaost til 
Activitiss that, umsm QtMmsvmA aiaam a high lairal of student invoivastsnt. The 
activitias with low«r sttadant iavolvaMnt ara tlioaa that don't kaap all 
atudants activaly intarastad through a lack of paraonal participation or 
calavancy. 

Influanca of Taachinq Stvla 

To this point, this ehaptar has baan axaaiining taachiag practioas and 
conditions, stiadant bahaviocs and attitudas, and tha calatioaahip batwaan 
thaa. Aa a caault, som taaching praoticas that appaar to ba ralatad to 
studant-ganasatad English spaaeh and working oo-task hava baan idantifiad. 
Tha sasM taaching aathods do not work aqually wall for avaryona, hoiwvair. 
It is wall docussntad that taaching styla ia also an iapoctant coi^onant in 
taaching affactivanaas* 

Taaching styla aay ba daf inad as tha aathods and tachniquas that 
taachars hava cboaan and davalcqpad that charaetariza thaic approach to 
taaching. Taachars daval^ pattarns of taaching SMtbods for a number of 
raasons. Thair taaching approach aay raflact what has worked nost 
affectively for then in the past. Or perhaps it may reflect the materials 
which are available for use in the classroon, or the prograa's educational 
philosophy. Teaching styles are influenced by tha teacher's personality and 
experience, by the subject being taught, by the students and their 
interaction with the teacher, by the physical conditions within the 
classroos, and by the larger social context in which the Instruction takes 
place. Thus, teaching styles ar* adaptive behaviors by teachers which stay 
differ in overall effectiveness. 
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To tXMint what olasasoQA pc^ticts te«eh«rs being with thta froa class 
to clMSf w«^oc«ly gytn»ri the tc«ch«cs Mho w«rt observed ttaching in 
oor* than on* classsooB. Oucing tht study » nint taachecs wsre obstrved 
t««:hin9 elaasas at diffarant lavals. To study thasc taachacs' pattarns of 
iMhaviors, thair classrocB laathods ifara cgaparad with tha taachars who 
taught eXassas in tha pcograa at tha saaa lavals. In this analysis, the 
levels originally assigned to the elassroou by tha prograa were used, 
instead of the new levels whioh were deteraii»d through classroom 
observation. Appes^ix £IZ*0 explains in detail the procedures for this 
analysis, and charts the ststistical results. 

There were certain teaching practices which were foui^ to have lower 
variances for the duplicate group than for the caparison group. In other 
words, the following practices were things teachera took with them froa 
class to class regardless of level taughts (1} the use of literacy props, 
(2) the use of tapes, (3) having discussions in the classrooa, (4) using 
role playing between the student and teacher, {S} instruction in grammatical 
patterns, (6) instruction in ^rocabularyt {7} work on pronunciation, and (8> 
certain t^p#a of faadback styles. These variables fall into three broad ^ 
categories: (1) the use o£ materials, C2) lesson activities and (3) 
eiBphasis on formal English skins. In these categories^ teacher style 
appears important. Since the coaiparison group is eoasposed of teachers in 
the same programs who are teaching students at comparable levels, the 
external sources which could account for these results are largely 
controlled. It is also important to note where differences between the 
groups do not occur. The two groups do not vary in size of class, methods 
of English presentation, methods of targeting, lesson content or the nature 
of the student response required. 
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The student bttbftviocs which «rt masm consistant tot thm group of 
duplicates tisrs (I) tias on t&sk» (2) tpentsas^ English spcsoh, ar.d 
(3) slsisocstsd English spssch. Thsss these student behsvioss are pcobahl^ 
the Bost iiHPoctsnt dependent vasisbles Bsasa^ed in this study, and all are 
heavily influenced by Ueacher style. Recall that teacher experience also 
was related to these behaviors. Xt appears then that a Uaeher*s personal 
teaching style is a very iaportant influence on student behaviors and that 
as teachers gain aore experience # they fix^ more effective methods for 
producing student-generated speech and other on-taak activities. 

At this point it is important to interject a word of caution. These 
results are based on a very saaU number of teachers. The study was not 
designed to give a full analysis of this question and the teachers used in 
the analysis were included largely by chance and not design. The results 
are interesting » but should be regarded as an initial incjuiry rather than a 
final analysis. 
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IV 

rimm^ of qk-sits discussions 

Discussions ^ith studsnU# ts«ch«sj# bilinfual psrsonnsl mad 
sdsiaistsstoss wscs hmXd «t ssch pcograa visittd. This chsptsr prsssnts the 
results o£ thsss diseussioas. 

Oisciissioiis with Stadsnta 

Di*2ussioas with studsats wttrs hsld to gsthtc hsckground iofomstion on 
studsnts la th« clsssrooM oi3s«cv«d« sscsrtsia seasons for peogsss 
psrtielpstion* tiai out individual attitudes toward laaguafe learning, and 
to find out stfatagies for learaiag English. The discussi^is were kept as 
short as possible* fros 5-15 minutes each, (^servers talked with the 
students before or after class, or during breaks. Cooperation was excellent 
and there were very few refusals. 

Students talked with project staff through interpreters if they wished, 
or in English if they preferred. Using a randos numbers table, observers 
chose four naMS at randos from the class list of each class visited. If a 
student selected was not attending class that day, another name was chosen; 
if a student declined to participate, another student was asked. Project 
staff used discussion guidelines to gather consistent information across 
sites. These guidelines are included in Appendix IV. 



Characteristics of Students Partici pa ting in Discussions 

As shown in Table XV-1 helow, researchers talkei^ with 423 students in 22 
programs. Over 56% were under 34 years of age; only 13% were over 45 years 
of age. The youngest student was 13; the oldest, 63 years. Slightly over 
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hAif of studcatft wmsm Thm studsnts espscscntcd all th« aajoc 

•thnic groups o£ Sout2i«Mt Asiaa c«£ugMss aiaout on^-thisd ViftftnamsCf 
on«-£iftti XhM£, I7t Lto, 171 Haoi^ and Hitn 7% Ethnic Cbincs*. 

Sixty p«cc«At of the stttdants had Mo in th« Unitad Statts oa« y««r or 
less, wbilc only 101 had baaxs hara sora than two yaars. Thaia studanta %fara 
attanding Sagliah laa^uaga training toon aftar arrival in tha O.S. Tha 
Cowmity Survay data diaeuaaad in Chaptar V alao indieataa that aoat 
rafugaaa attand prograaa within tha firat fav aoaU» of thair arrival. 

Tha studanta in prograaa viaitad coaa froa a ranga of aducational 
t>acKgrounda» though snat hava liaitad aducation in thair nativa oountriaa: 
alightly laaa than ona-third hava no pravioua adiK^tion* and a^roxiaataly 
anothar ona-third hava six yaara or laaa aducation. Slightly aora than 
ona-third hava a aavantit grada aducation or highar; only 2.81 hava attandad 
school past tha 12tn yaar. In thia saa^la of studanta i 80.4% arc litacate 
in soTC languaga* whila ona-fifth ara nc»ilitarata. 
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ffsoFZLB or ^amam vhsaici^kxim ss phase xz oxscnssioNs 

COMPABES fIXIH NASZOfiAL STUDW PROFILE* 

(n « 421} 



Students X&tcrvi«if«d NAtioiuX Profli** 
(AggiWun* 19821 CFFY 82) 



Age 24 or ondas 29.11 3l.Qt 

25-34 37. 6« 39.0% 

35-44 18. XI 19.0% 

45 and ovms 15.2% 11.0% 

SMC IU1« 54.1% 58.0% 

r«uU 45.9% 42.0% 

Ethnic VUtaaMSC 36.5% 36.4% 

Gcoup XhMr 19.9% 15.6% 

XtlO 16.8% 18.8% 

HMog 15.3% 10.5% 

MlM 4.1% 2.4% 

Etimie Chin«s« 7.4% 13.2% 

Otter 0.0% 4.0% 



Prttvious 
Education 



0 y««£S 
1-3 y««rs 
4-6 years 
7-12 yssrs 
13^ yssrs 



C*itsrats 
in SoM 
Langusfs 



length o£ 
Residency 
in U.S. 



0-6 aonths 
7-12 aonths 
13-18 Bonths 
19-24 aontbs 
25-30 BKiths 
31-36 nontns 
36-** oKsntHs 



30.5% 
9.8% 
21.0% 
35.9% 
2.8% 



15.2% 
19.6% 
29.5% 
31.5% 
4.2% 



80.4% 



81.2% 



20.2% 
40.2% 
19.1% 
8.7% 
5.5% 
4.2% 
2.1% 



30.5% 
27.1% 
15.1% 
16.6% 
5.3% 
2.7% 
2.6% 



*Pcoa Study of Refugee English Langusg* Tcsining Phase X Suxvey 
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R«pc— nftioni of SmpH 

Th« students* s«l«ettd froa th% cXassss vlsittd and with whon discussions 
wcca add, s£« fsirJ.y e«pc«s«ntstivs of Southcsst Asian studsnts attending 
OAR-fuodsd English language pcogrsM nationwida as Tabla XV-l abova shows. 
The aajor diffacanea batwaan studasts nationwida and tha group aalfictad foe 
discussions is that tha saapla is lass adueatad (30.51 hava no pravious 
aducation) than atudanta ovarall, of whoa 15.21 hava had no pravious formal 
ad(«»ition. Tha raason for tha larger raprasantation of lass adueatad studants 
ia to ha found in tha sits and olassrooa salaetion procadura# which focusad on 
studants with lowar aducational haci&ground. All hut two prograas choaan t#ara 
thoaa that offarad Sia to rafi^aas with littla aducational background; aora 
lowar prograa laval elasaas wara obsarvad than uppar laval classas. In both 
tha group sai^lad oa-sita and tha antira studant population (basad on tha 
Pbasa I survay data) # howevar* about two-thirds of the students have less than 
six years of education. 



Student Strategies and Attitudes Toward Learning Snglisfa 

Table ZV-2 shows student responses to questions which reflect attitudes 

toward learning £ngliah, and sooa of their s\.rategies for acquiring English. 
I teas 1-4 suaoarize student study patterns « and aooa of their use of 

English outside class. The table presents the nuaber of students who 

responded in these categories, and tne percentage of studants responding. 

About two-thirds of the students said that they practice English outside of 

class,' another one-third said that they do not speak English except in English 

class. 
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T«bX« xv-a m 
SSSQVSS Of STtn>S»t7 oxsa^sxQt^ 

STUDENT SraASEGIES AND A7TITU8ES TOHA&D LSAHNXNG £&IQI«2SH 



Fsftctica outaid* class 
2) Mo 



2S5 
137 



I Studsnta 

67.5 
32.5 



^kto practiea BngXish with 
1} Chlldcan 
2} Oth«£ rtlativa 
3} AMxican friands 
4} Non-AMrican fsiands 

5) QtHms 

6) Jlora tHan oaa 

study outsida elaas 
1) ?ea 

2} Mo 



24 

27 
41 

56 
58 
72 
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8.S 
9.7 
14.7 
20.1 
20.9 
25. 9 



67.1 
32.9 
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TaUe to taacHar outaida elaaa 

1) Yaa 

2} Mo 

Who talk to i£ pro^aos with schoolwc k 
1} Mo ona 
2} Ralative 

3) Taaehas 

4) Aida or counaalor 
5} Othar 

6) Moca than ona ai90va 

What think tha aost di££icult port 
of laarning ^glish ia 
1} Evary thing 

2) Writing 

3) Rmmdinq 

4) Spaaking 

5) Undaratanding 
6} Pronunciation 

7) Othat 

S} Mora than ona of ai»ovfi 

What think aaaisat thing in laarning 
Engiiah is 

1) ttothing 

2) Writing 

3) Heaoing 

4) Spaaking 

5) Undaratanding 

6) Copying 

7) Otnar 

8) Mora than ona eUaove 
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260 
154 



46 

56 
102 
31 
39 
69 



100 
27 
17 
51 
6 
57 
97 
68 



130 
30 
29 
39 
2 
12 
82 
27 



62.8 
37.2 



10.9 
20.4 
24.2 
7.4 

21.1 
15.9 



23.6 
6.4 
4.Q 
12.1 
1.4 
13.5 
22.9 
16.1 



44.9 
7.5 
7.2 

9.7 
.5 
3.0 
20.4 
6.7 
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That • ftuJastAAtial nuabsc o£ student* do not sp«ak Enslish outside class 
is an uBpoctant eonsidsration in assessing ths sffsets of what happens in 
the classcoeai. It aay indicate that these students feel they are not yet 
ceady to speaic Englishf oc nay have no occasion oe need to do so. it also 
aeans that for aany refugees, the contact with English and English speakers » 
especially teachers f in EX.? prograas is their sole aeans of contact with 
native English speakers in the first aonths after arrival. Those students 
who said they practice English outside class were asked to identify whoa 
they practiced withs 17.3% practice English with their children or 
relativesi another 13.2% practice with friends who are not "American,* that 
is, native English speakers. This means almost a third of the practice is 
witA non-native English speakers; just as shown in the classroom 
ooservations, refugees apparently use each other as su^ort and resources 
for learning English outside class. Students (14.71) stated they practice 
English with Americans they considered friends; another 13.7% mentioned that 
they practice English with more casual contacts auch as people on a bus, 
doctors, sponsors, or when shopping or at work. Another 17% of students who 
speak English outside class reported multiple sources for practicing 
English. 

Aijout t¥0-thirds of the students said that they speak to their teachers 
in English outside the clas:.* x>m setting. Another two-thirds of the 
students indicated that they study English on their own outside of class, 
alaost exactly the proportion that say they speak English outside class. 

Students reported various sources of help with schooiwork problems: 
iQ.9% said no help is available if they have problems; 31.6%, about 
one-third, ask teachers or aides in the program for heipj 20.4% ask 

i ' 
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ir«IatlVM| 21.1% report using *oth«r" sources of help for study including 
£r lends « other students* books* tapes and dictionsries. 

These findings indicsts that though nany refugee students have little or 
no contact with English outside the classroom, they do use other resources 
to help then acquire the language. It appears that nany rely on cosBsunity 
self-help— that is* help froa children and relatives or other refugee 
friemis. Soae, but fewer* go to AsMrican friends for help and practice; 

others sioply use their English skills in their daily life. A few refugees 

- \ 

suppleoent class by using alternative strategies involving literacy or 
technology such as study froa books* dictionaries* TV or radio. 

Table on the following page shows the differences in student 

reported study and practice* or contact patterns outside class by class 
proficiency levels. Students in higher level classes use English sore 
outside class. It is difficult to state a causal relationship here: 
students who can speak English better speak it more outside class* and those 
who speak oore outside class have a higher proficiency. It could be that 
both contact with English outside class aids acquisition and classroom 
learning facilitates English contacts outside class. Of intarest is the 
fact that there are no significant differences reported by students in 
different levels as to whether they study at hcaae — lo%#er level students are 
equally as likely to study. That studying is not related to level but 
contact (practice^ is* ^su^j^sts that interaction with English speakers may 
oe more closely related to aquisition than solitary study efforts. 

Correlations £r<^ Student Discussions 

Table IV-4 suaiaari2e« correlations among selected student acquisition 
strategies and whether students are male or female. Gender wa^ chosen as a 
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tMt vftfi«bl« sinc« cXMcrooB obs«sv«tlonji showed that, ovtr«ll, gtmittr is 
th« stsongMt pc«dictoc of auny student spseeb bshsviorSf psrticulsrly 
•Isbocstsd and spontsnsous 8pMch» sad is highly cocrelatsd to prsvious 
•ducstioa and litsrscy. 

TsbXs XV-3 

STaSSKT SHGLISB COHThCS BY CIASS PfiQFICXENCY LEVEL 

Lsvsl Slgificsnt 
tfman I 2 3 4 Diffoysncs? 

Student prsctices 

outaide of clsss '61 .52 .65 
Student does not 

practice outside class .33 .48 .35 
Student studies 

outside class .56 .49 .63 
Talk vith teacher 

outside class .61 .49 .56 

In Table lV-4, *o" indicates that no significant correlation was found 
oetween the vari2U}les# a weak but significant correlation, "-m-* a 
stronger correlation, and "-hh-* a very strong correlation. 

As the table shows, even though the saise percentage of students said 
chey Practice English outside class as said they study outside school, there 
was no relation between the bebaviors. In other words, those students who 
said they study outside class are not predictably those who said they 
actually practice English outside class. However, there is a strong 
correlation between practicing English outside school and talking to the 
teacnec outside class^tnose students who told us they speak to the teacher 
outside class are likely to he the same ones who practice outside school. 
Also, loales are far more likely to practice outside of class than females. 



.77 .74 yes 

.23 .25 yes 

.58 .54 ao 

.67 .72 yes 
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Tabic iv*4 



XMTEaCfWBRIATIOMS FBOM OISCOSSZC»IS 





Yss 

Praeties Saglisii 
Outslds Class 


Yss 

Study Outsids 
Class 


Yss 

Talk w/Ssadssr 
Outsids Class 


i Mala 


Practice 

English 
Outsidft CXaes 




o 






Study Outaid* 
Class 






o 


o 


T«lJc w/Tmmchms 
Outside Class 


/ 

^^^^^ 

/ 




o 


+++ 


% Mais 






o 


+++ 



Kay: No significant coer slat ions: o 



p .05 
p .01 
P .001 



p .OS 
p .01 
p .001 



Malas also spsaic significantly aoce to t&e teaclisr outsida class than do 
fenaies. Bowavac, as tha tatila also shows, thera is no significant 
difference batween oalas ami feaales in whether they study outside of 
cXeiss. These data suggest that aen nay have access to different strategies 
for learning^ being far more likely to use English outside a classrooa 
setting. The finding that studying outside of class does not differ by 
gender suggests that background characteristics such as education or 



Negative correlations: 



Positive correlations: 

+ ♦ 
+ 
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cultuxAl vaxiabXttSf which h«v« b««n shoim to b« highly corr«lat«d to gender 
cath«r than hard to quaatify "aotivatioa^ " say account for som di££«rcnc«s 
in English acquisition hatwaan aan and woacn aotad in othar parts of this 
study. 

Tabis IV- 2 abova shows tha rasults of two attitude variables reported by 
students. Project staff usually asked what aspects of learning Snglish 
students thoughe were "hardest* and "easiest" rathar than askix^ whether 
students liKad learning « the prograa* their teacher, etc. This question was 
chosen because it was felt that the latter type of question sight be too 
leading, and students sight be uncoidlor table discussing any negative 
attitudes with outsiders. 

As the table shows, 33.7%, or over one- third of the students, said that 
"everything" was hard about learning English, and 10.4% said the nost 
difficult aspect had to do with literacy, that is, reading or writing. A 
very small percentage thought that understanding was aiost difficult; 13.5% 
loentioned pronunciation as the nost difficult aspect of Snglish; and 22.9% 
mentioned nisccllaneous other things as being "most difficult," including 

'i 

vocabulary, specific graaoatical features, spelling, strange alphabet, 
aeiaorizing. On the other hand, alaost half, or 42.6%, of the students said 
"nothing" was easy about learning Snglish; 13*8% iBentioned reading snd 
writing as easiest; 9.2% speaKing.; but only 5% understanding. Other 
categories, such as listening, repeating, nuabers, and particular 
graou&atical features, were stentioned as "easiest" by 19.4%. 

The distribution of these attitudes indicates that there is apparently 
much individual variation in student attitudes toward learning English. 
iHoce iaportantly, a large proportion of students feel that much about 
"English," or learning English, is not easy. Remember that classroom 
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obMtvations discusstd la Chapter XI, show a v«ry hi^h e«te of on-task 
b«bavior, msA taaehars noted t v«ey high rat* of attandanea tmonq rafugaa 
atudanta. Alao# aaay studaata atudy outslda of elaaa az^ praetica outaida 
claaa. This suggaata that avan though thaaa atudanta ara vary racant 
arrivala and Xaaguaga acquiaiti^ la fait by aaay to ba dif£ieuXt» onea 
atudanta ara attaadiag prograaa» thay ara diraetad toward tha goal of 
iaacaing EagXiah. 

Studant Proqgaa Participati<m 

Thia aaetioa will diacuaa fii^iaga fros tha atudant diacuaaiona on how 
rafugaaa laaca about tha progra»« why thay d^aoaa it, Ixom thay gat thar*» 
and how long thay atay in prograM. Tabla XNT-S suMarizaa atudant raaponaea 
relating to prograa participation. Fifty-aix pareant laarnad of tJia progras 
frca a friai»i# relative or aponaor; aaother 32.21 indicated that they 
learned about the program froa other aourcea* ii^udiag Volaga CVoluntary 
Agencies) , HAAS, church groups and * juat learning* about the prograa. Only 
10.51 of the studenta indicated they learned about the prograa by referral 
through a welfsure agency. 

Alaost half of the studenta said they chose the prograa sloply "to learn 
Snglish" or for other reasons, including teachers who speak their language, 
good reputation or good teachers, becauae the school is free, or because the 
school provides childcare. About a quarter of the students said they chose 
the program they were attending because they were referred by friends, 
relatives, or agencies. Another 21.3% said they go to the particular 
program becauae it is close by. Very few indicated they choac the prograa 
because it was the only program available. These discussions suggest that 
recently arrived refugees choose programs for the most part based on 
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Taj3lt XV-5 . 

7S&06RMC PA8SICIPASX0li<-«SBS8L^ 0? STODSiT OZSCUSSIQiS 



Student PcogsM 
gf tieiP«tion 

Sam X9msomA About pcogram 



I) 
2) 
3) 

4) 

5} 



BAlativtt 



Otbtc 



U2 
74 
S3 
44 

136 



% ot 

Studnta 



26.7 
17.7 
12.6 
10. S 
32.2 



fiby Gho»9 this program 

1) 8«c«us« of r«£«rr«lf 



96 23.0 

2) Progras is eloss by 89 21.3 

3) TO Isairn Znglisb 69 16.5 

4) Only peogrsB avsilsbl* 29 6.9 

5) Othsr 135 32.3 



Oow to gst to Bci^l 

1) Bus 190 44.9 

2) WslJt 139 32.9 

3) Car 74 17.5 



4} Otiiar 



20 4.7 




How long in tJbis prograa 
(XBonths) 

1 96 23.3 

2 56 13.6 

3 59 14.3 

4 32 7.8 

5 21 S.l 

6 50 12-i 

7 17 4.1 

17 4.1 

19 4.6 

3 0.7 

2 0.5 

21 5.1 

6 1.4 

Ov«r 18 13 3.2 



3 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13-13 
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ctquir«Mnt« £t<«csai os Goavnina9$ and 1«m often on tht stputad merits 
of thm peogtM. TH* iapostaa^ of aeecMibllity and oonvaniaaea is 
aap^isad by tba fact tbat ovac thraa-fourths of tha studants said thay 
walk OK taka tha bus to sehooX. 

la this saapXa* 5X.2% of tha studaata had baan ia tha pcogcaa thcaa 
aonth&« about ma tan oc Iass« 76.2% of tha studants had baan in tha 
progsas lasa than six aoaths* and only a saall fraction, 4.6%, had baan 
attending tha prograa mosm than a yMC. Tha laxga proportion of studants in 
tha prograa undar six aoatbs suggests a rapid turnover of atudenta within 
progress and participation in BXi7 programs soon after arrival. 

Discussions with Teachers 

Project staff talked with the teacher fron each class ^ssarved, a total 
of 139 teachers. The discussion served several pucposes; they provided 
background informs tim <m the teacher so that the effects of the teacher 
background character iatics m classes observed could be measured. The 
discussions also gathered teacher views of effective ESL instructional 
appro£ches for refugees, and their perceptions of what student 
characteristics contribute to or inhibit language learning. Teachers also 
dicussed their role in and attitudea toward the Bl/S program. 

Project staff used consistent guidelines, included in Appendix IV, for 
these discussions. Teachers were assured that the discussic»is were 
confidsntial, and that no individual responses would be identified. 
C2verall, teachers were extremely cooperative and the discussions provided 
many informative viewpoints on English language training for refugees. 
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TmMichms P«rc«Dtioti« of Student Atf ndmnca 

Tsfil* shoMS ttaelMr rcposts ot ttudtnt «tt«ndaae« r«t«s a. i 
p«rc«ivcd csaaoos fos noorattandanctr » 

t9mehmKm* MtiaaM oC daily eXasscoon atf ndaiw catM avasagM 80.8%. 
Moat taaehaca C83«6%) atatad tbat atudaats com to daaa baeauaa tbay aca 
aotivatadt only X6«4% atatad tiMt atudaata com to olasa baeauaa attandanea 
la aandatory* Tfaa tabia aboim tlia pascantaga of taaehara %rho aantionad 
vacioua raaaoaa foe oon-attandancai com taieiiaca aaatioaad aavaral 
caaaooa* Tha aoat oftan aantiooad raaa^ for not eoaiiig to elaaa waa 
illnaaa, followad by appoiaMnta (vaXfara* doctor* ate.) and working. Umxt 
mo9t fraquantly ■aationad tiara iaefc of tranaportati^ and ehildeara* 
foUowad by fruatratioa# lack of aotivatioa* work aaareh* fasily problaaa* 
or baing too tirad. 

FroB tha taacbara' inforaatioa« it a^paara that rafugaas who do not 
attand claaa hava good raaaona for not oaaing— -aoat ara attaining to haalth 
problana or ara actually working or looking for work. Bxtarnal barriara 
such as inavailability of childcara and transportation do aaaa to pravant 
soM studants fro* attandii^ class. Again* difficult to aaasura affactiva/ 
aotivational factors may alro play sooa part in attandanea. 



Teachar Views of laportant Taachar Charactaristica 

Teachars vara askad what coabination of traits or axparianca ara bast 
for taachar a of English to rafugaas. 

Teachars Mntionad personal attributes as important isore often than they 
nantioned specific knowledge and experience in SSL. Thoae teachers who 
aantionad personal attributes feel it is ia^rtant for the inatructoc to be. 
patient # eapbathetic* coaatittad, flexible, and outgoing, and have a sense of 
hunoc . 
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^ T«W.« XV-6 

\ 

\ I of T«ach*ss 



HtASOas for CoBiagt \^ 

Si«iuir«d \ 16.4 

li06ivatio^/l«arn Sngiisb \ 83.6 

\ 

ScMona foe 2ioB-Att«iidaiic«* \^ 

IXiAMS \ 45.3 

Working \ 25.2 

^poiatMAt , \ 23.7 

Child oart ■ \ 19.4 

Traasportatioo ^ 18.0 

Frustrfttsd/not aotivaud 14.4 

Looking for work 10.8 

Tirtd 8.6 

Faaily probXcas 7.9 

Wtlfart cut 7.9 

Moved 4.3 

ff««th«r 4.3 

Attending other prograas 2.9 

Helping friends/relatives 2.9 

Other 10.1 

Average Daily Attendamset 

Over 751 78.8 

50-75% 14.8 

50% or under 7.4 

Overall average attexKiance 80.8 



*These categories are not mutually exclusive. Respondents could mention more 
than one category. 
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foUoii«d by koowlcdgc and und«rst«iidiaf of rtf\^M euXtur*. According to 
thmmm tcaoiicss* both studant and taaclaae af£activ« factors appaar to 
influanea Xanguaga iaarniag. Thaaa tsaits aay of cpuraa b« raaulta of 
pravxeuc axparianeas and Isacksroundr but thasa fistdings point again to tba 
iaportanca of tba social aspaets of Saglisb^ usa in tba classrooB. 

Barriars to Sffactiva Taacbing 

Taaebars aantionad aany diffacant factors which thay baliava inhibit 
affactivaaass as a taaebar. Thasa faU sainiy into thraa eatagorias: 
program or axtarnaX constraints, atudant charactaristics, and taachar 
charactaristics. Prograst or aactarnai constraints that taachars faal iaipada 
affactiwa taaching ara job insacurity, ti»a Xiaitations on nuiabar of hours a 
atudant can st^y, iarga claas size, wulti-iavai classas and high turnovar, 
iacit of bilingual halp, no praparation ti«a, inadaguata aatariais, naad for 
tsattar training and staff coammication, and lack of curricuiua. 

Tha parcaptiona of iarga class siza as disadvantagaous adds to tha 
•vidanca of claaarooa obsarvations that saaliar classas proaota mora English 
speech. Tha classrooas obsarvations also corroborate tha teachers' 
perception that there is a lack of bilingual help— only one in ten classes 
observe had a bilingual aide for any part of the claaa period. 

Student charactaristics that teachers say impede teaching ef fiactiveness 
dce essentially the same a^ those they feel inhibit student success: 
cultural differences, lack of literacy and education, lack of contact with 
English outside class. Some ELT teachers mentioned personal constraints as 
innibiting teaching, including training or experience, and English 
pronunciation (bilingual teachers) . 
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TADltt zv-7 iinomm tmmeiMS CMponscs to quMtioiue about their Attitudes and 
sclAtionship to the psogtas. As tb« tsbls sliows* over two-thirds of th« 
tsschsrs coosistsatly gavs iadicatioas ot a positive relationship vith the 
pcograst feel they are mn^sfd, have iafluenee on decision asking « 
c oiMun icate with other teachers # aad follow a progtaa curriculua. The other 
one-third responded negatively to these questions. 

The results of the itess «i Table ZV-7 were or oss- tabulated to see if 
responses were inter cor related. Ho significant correlation was found between 
the iteas, that is, teachers responding "no" to one question were just as 
likely to respond "yes" to another question— these attitudes appear not to be 
interrelated. 

TMblm IV-7 

TSACHBR OlSCOSSZOlis TEE TBACBSR'J BELATZC^iSBIP TO TBS PSKXSIUkM 

I Yes % Wo 

Follow a curriculuB 68.1 31.9 

Feci they have enough aaterials# support 69.7 27.7 

Feel envir«»ent is appropriate 69.7 29.3 

Know what other teachers in progrsa 73.6 23.0 
are doing 

Feel they have sosm influence on 60.7 39.3 
decision aaking in program 

Arc ever evaluated 73.6 25.6 

Get feedback on evaluation 64.2 35.8 
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Varlano in Studtnt CI— »go<«i B»fa«yioc « by Sal^etad Studtnt and Taacfaer 
inf rviif ooa— 

An cMlysis o£ vaflAne* was p«££orm«d on tb« studaat b«havior Masurcs 
••Xtetcd scspoBMi to U«ebcc and stud«nt Intcrvlm. Tb«sa quastions 
twra (1} wbathax 0£ not taaehar SoUows a eucsiculua* (2} whatha? oe not 
taaebar faals ahm or tta U suppoctad, (3} whathar atodants taXk with 
taacnar«« and C4} wbathar studanta peaetica outsida elaaa. 

Ho aignif leant variation was found in atudants* elaaacooa baHavior 
wnathar ot not tha taachar followad a currlculua or fait thay wara au^oeta^ 
adaquataly. Soaa significant variations in eXaas bahavior wara found by 
caportad atudant bahavior outsida olaaa. Studanta wbo do not talk to 
taochars outsida olaaa and atudants wbo do not practica outaida claaa ara in 
classaa which usa aora "Sirsctad Basponsa* in claaa, poasibly a raflaction 
of lowar English proficiancy* sinca Diractad Saaponsa haa baan ahown to ba 
one function of laval. 

As aight ba e^oactad, atudants who spaak to tha taachar in class also 
tand to talk aora with tha taachar outsida claas, wharaas atudants who do 
not talk to thaij: taachars usa aora of tha nativa language in class. Mora 
oral and silant ;aading is usad in class by studanta who spaak with thair 
taachar outsida of class, likaly also a function of class laval, sinca thoaa 
who don't talk to thair taachar in English outsida claas and don't practice 
outsida class caad significantly lass in class. Thoaa students who do not 
talk to tha teacher in English outsida class are significantly more often 
off-task in class than those who speak English to their teachers. Also, 
those students who do not practice English outside class or with the teacher 
don't speak English as much in class. 
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Th6S« cocctlAtiont «r« aot suspcisiiig« sine* tbcy »o closcXy rtl£tt^ 
to sMMurttd cl«s« 2,«v«l, aad tli«cc£oct *pcQf ioiftaoy*— stud«f^ts wbo<« SagXish 
aisility is liftitsd nrc just less likely to spsaic English^ iosids or outside 
class. What is isypoctant* however » is thst these correlstions strongly 
suggest that speech pstteras aeasured ia clsssroou reflect Bnglish Isagusge 
behsvior outside oIsm. 

Iiiscussions with Silingusl Staff 
Discussions were held with 17 hilif^tusl staff persons in seven 
programs. These discussions were aeant to inform questi^is aisout the tasics 
and proOltts of bilingual staff in programs. Typically, bilingual personnel 
were extremely busy# and some <»uld not schedule discussion tiaw for this 
study; the bilingual staff represented capabilities in Vietnamese « among, 
Khmer, Lao, and Chinese languages. All but one had an education of high 
school or above, and all but one had hmd previous experience in resettlement 
or SSL work. 

Bilingual staff perform a variety of functions including interpreting, 
teaching or acting as teachers and (ksing dec leal work, intake, aai 
counseling. Many are asked to fill several o£ these functions in the 
program. On the average, these aides said they spend 4St of their time 
actually in the classroom. Most of the bilinguals have contact with 
students outside of class or program-soften, students call them at home. 
Students come to bilingual personnel £or all types o£ assistance both in 
language and help and referral in solving tveryday problems. Those 
oilingual staff wno mentioned problems with their work indicated language 
prooiems, cultural differences and understanding the teachers as among theic 
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difficulties. AOaost «il thm bilingualSy boiMv«c, fetl that th« prograsu 
and t«ach«rft supjpoct thmm in their and respond to theic suggestions. 

The bilingusis said that several different kinds of language skills are 
needed by B«abers of their coaaunities; they anst often mentioned that nost 
coaBunit>es need survival Snglish and language si(ills to help find work and 
live in the coMunity. Most feel that aore emphasis should be given to 
speaking than writing # though about a third think equal emphasis should be 
given to speaking and ceadiz^writing skills. 

Bilingual personnel suggested ways to best fiH students needs, 
including having two teacherr^f one from the ethnic group and one native 
English speaker, teaching survival skills, cutting out extras and spending 
iaor« timm on ixstproved training. 

Discussions with Program Administrators 
During the program visits, discussions were held with the person 
directly responsible for supervision or coordination of English language 
training for refugees, as well as with administrators of special programs 
within the general programs, and administrators of additional sites for 
English language training, such as neighborhood branches of the 
institution. In cities where it was impossible to conduct an in-depth 
Observations at ail the major English language training programs for 
refugees, additional discussions were also held with administrators of other 
programs- These discussions elicited information on program features and 
program management, and administrative opinions on strengths and problems of 
particular programs and possible solutions to these problems. Project staff 
talJted to 32 administrators in the 22 programs visited. Though guidelines 
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foe 4icev2Ssionc with ^sinistrators wcca also us«d (s*e Appendix IV) , the 
In'-depth, ooe* unstructured nature of the interviews was not suitable for 
coding and data analysis in tne saas way as inforaation froK student and 
teacher interviews. Therefore* results were grouped by topic and 
synthesized. 

Adai nostra tors in BUS prograas repre.ient a wide range of experience in 
social services, education* and adainitttration. The aajority have had 
previous experiei^ adainistering or tcachir.«j SSL; and aany hold graduate 
degrees in SSL, lii^uistics, or education. Four of the adainistrator < are 
bilingtsal in one or aore of the Southeast Asian languages. 

Adainistrator Holes 

Adainistrators of Snglish language training progr<sas for refugees fill 
i&any roles; their functions often vary with the size of the progi ^ and the 
degree of specialization of their positiou« Most administrators see th%ir 
primary responsibilities as supervising and coordinating teachers, choosing 
or developing curriculum, m/maging rescMrces and contracts, and acting as 
liaisons with state and oti*.er refugee agencies. Hany administrators feel 
that too much of their time is spent on proposal writing, recordkeeping, 
budgeting and other requirements of contracts, and too little is spent on 
the supervisory needs of the actual instructional programs. 

Barriers to Effective English Language Training? Suggested Solutions 

These administrators identified several problem areas in ESL delivery 
tot refugee students. They can oe categorized as; (1) problems resulting 
from Inadequate funding, (2) state or local educational policy^ and 
(3) barriers resulting from the backgrounds of the students themselves. 
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Although scmm ot thm probltas «c« progrAB-sp<ci£ic, thare is a broad 
cooMosus aaons tha ad«intatgatog« aa to tha aajoc pcobXams. Inadequate 
funding and uneartain funding cyelas art aost fraquantXy aantionad as 
hacriacs to pcoviding high quality Snglish language training foe refugees. 
Related to funding^ ^rohleas are lack of full-tiae teaching staff # large 
class size, and inadequate staff training. 

Haxisigjng Resources . Adainistrators noted that a nuaber of creative 
solutions are being tried by their prograas to overcooe these barriers to 
effective £LT. Larger prograas such as coamunity college systeas have 
coabined several funding sources with ORE funds, such as local conaunity 
college f'tnda, or ABE and CKTA aonies# to provide coMtinuing SSL training to 
those refugees who still need Snglish training » but whose eligibility for 
ORR funded programs ^y have expired. These adainistrators felt there is a 
need foe continuing English language training beyond the sur-^ival level, a 
need that aany adainistrators believe will continue for many years to come. 

Adainistrators mentioned other ways they have maxiaized limited funds, 
such as making an agreement within a local area that certain programs will 
specialize in one sort of training, for example literacy training or 
vocational SSL, thus making efficient use of teachers or aides who are 
trained in these special areas. To solve problems of inadequate staffing 
due to limited resources, some programs have set up volunteer components 
which have met with varying degrees of success according to the 
administrators interviewed. The factor felt to be most important in 
implementing successful volunteer programs is the use of a d volunteer 
coordinator, since volunteers need adequate training and supervision. 
Volunteers are used by prograas both to support teachers (as clerical or 
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inatructXQMl aidss} , to tutoc, and to actually instruct claaaas. Two 
programs utiliza VISTA voluntaars as social sarvica assistants « or tutors 
ai^ inatructors. An altacnatlva solution £or uad«rsta££ad dassas that has 
baan tria<i succass^ully by a £aw prograas is using studant-*taachai;s £roa 
TSSOL prograas at local univarsitias; tha studants sacaiva cradit Cot. thair 
work in tha prograa. 

Policy Barriars* Solutions Triad . Policy factors which many 
adainistxators say hindar affactiva English languaga training includa stata 
iaposad tiaa liaits on hours of instruction* fraquant changa in diraction or 
aaphasis of stata plans, and uncartain funding cyclas which provida littla 
notica of changa and aaka long-ranga planning difficult. Savaral 
adainistrators notad that thair prograas or statas hava softancd tha iapact 
of uncertain funoing cyclas and limitations on student attendance hours by 
judicxously using au^leaentary, non-ORR funds. Others have iapleaented 
forward-funding cycles to insure that at least quarterly planning is 
possible. Local or state institutional policies regarding the hiring of 
full-tioe personnel were seen by soae as severely affecting the quality of 
the services they TOuld provide # since atany excellent well- trained teachers 
in cooounity college systems are not permitted to work beyond a small n^uaber 
of hours # even though there is a shortage of qualified teachers in some 
areas with large refugee populations. 

Barriers Related to Student Background . Administrators also mentioned 
that student background and economic circumstances have an impact on the 
effectiveness of training provided, uack of previous education is often 
mentioned, as well as the need for transportation and child care. From an 
aominxstrative point of view, however, those background factors were seen to 
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dm fsr Xms iapoctaat at thm peogcaa l«v«l than Ua« factors affactln? 
£undiag# plaoningf aad staffing. 



Tsachag Qualifications and Background 

'nitm is soaa variation of opinion anong adainstrators ragarding which 
taaohar char actor iatics or backgrounds aca h»mt for Southaast Asi«n rafugaa 
studants with littla or no aducationaX background. For axaapla, though aany 
adsinistrators baXiava that axparianca with adults is dasirabla for taachars 
in thair prograsw* othars ara of tha strong opinion that axparianca in 
alaaantary adueaticHi is apst banaf iciaX to low laval studants. Most 
administrators saa pravious EsiL aa^rianca as a dasirabla or raquirad 
qualificatiohv along with background in working with rafugaas or diffarant 
cultural groups .||^ Ti^gh mt as ij^rtant aa pravious nx^siMcmt formal 
training in SSL or linguistics is also sean as halpful. Thar a was a broad 
consansus that individuala teaching rafugaa students must be patient* 
eapathetiCf and culturally sensitive. Administrators and teachers tend to 
mention the same qualifications for teachers, though administrators put more 
emphasis on experience # while teachers placed greater emphasis on 
personality traits. 

staff Management and Training 

In tne programs visitea« staff manageiaent styles range from quite formal 
and structured to very informal and unstructured, and vary with the size of 
the program (the larger being more structured), the accessibility of central 
meeting places, and the management style of the administrators. Informal 
communication is considered eus effective as more formal means of 
communication if administrators remain accessible to teachers and receptive 
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to problns. Za com of ttim psogtraas visitod, staff oMtings «c« a 
ccguXarly scheduled aetlylty* while la othtcs staff oMtings ass held only 
when needed. Zn soae of the ntaHes pcograsu* staff meet infocaally so 
often that they feel no need for aore structured aeetings. 

Administrators have different ways of structuring visiting classes and 
evaluati^. Soae adsijustrators visit classes only rarely, while others 
visit classes weekly or daily* 

Only six of the progress visited use forxaal evaluation, a»st 
administrators preferring aore inforaal teacher evaluation, because of tiae 
restrictions, luck of evaluation procedures, or personal preference. In 
general, saalTer prograas located in one site um aore inforaal staff 
aaoagvBent, while those prograas which are very large or are part of a large 
institution use aore foraally articulated and regulated aanageaent 
approaches. As seen in Phase I survey results and teacher interviews, 
prograas seea to place aore ^Ephasis on the process of delivering English 
language training than on evaluation or outcom measures. 

Training 

These prograas offer various opportunities for staff training. In soae 
pcogsaas, staff in~service training is a high priority, and workshops in new 
or specialized SSL aproaches and techniques are given on a regular basis. 
Many programs rely heavily on meetings of professional organizations! 
particular state affiliates of TESOL, to provide continuing education foe 
staff aeobers. A few prograas take advantage of training offered by State 
agencies, and in one case, training had been offered by the ORH regional 
office. 
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Qthmg AdBiaistcatocs t—1 tHat thmis budgets at tlM do not allow tot 
•xtsnslva sta££ tr«iai2is« «ad st«£2 aust arsaagc traiaing individually, 
based on psrsoaal iatssssts os assds. 

Cucricula 

Ot tba 22 pcogcaas visited » adaiaistratocs ot only four said that tliair 
pcograa Isas no writtsa eucriculua# or that ths cursicuXua was still being 
developed. JkXX other prograas have a weitten cusriculua« though the 
cucsicula vasy ia seqpe aad specificity. Maay progs euss use State guidelines 
as their eucriculua guides* or as a basis for their curricuXuii devel^nent. 
SooM program do reMflsead eertaia bo^s or materials* and a few evea have 
curricula designed arouad particular reqpaired books. Kany curcicuiua 
guidelines are statoeats of competency objectives by level. The con^tei^ 
goals in these types of curriculum guidelines usually include both 
linguistic skills aad life "survival* skills for refugees. Hany 
administrators experienced in refugee education see this kind of competency 
based curriculum as most effective for refugee stikleats. There is a broad 
consensus among administrators that teachers sh^ild have discretion in the 
materials and methods that they use in implementing the required 
currictUum. (The classrooa observations show a wide range of siaterials and 
methods is in use across programs.) 

Student Assessment and Placement 

Administrators indicated that several kinds of student placsaent and 

.J 

assessiaent are used by their programs. However « administrators repeatedly 
emphasizei the need for an assesssMnt and placement tool that would be 
appropriate for students with little educational background. 
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Most pcogruu us«f «t tb« ainiauza* «n oral iatcrvimr to initially place 
studanta. Many pcograas usa only an oral inttrviaVf no writtan 
aaaaasaantf aithaj; baeauaa thara is no tiaa oc ataff to aciainistsata a tast, 
oc thay £aal it ia unnacasaacy. Soaa pro^caaa uaa baekgcound infocaation on 
aga and pravious adueation* along with an oral intarvlaw to placa att^anta* 
and hava found it quit* aueeaas£ul. Tha raaulta o£ tha claaarooa 
otoatvationa* studant intarviava and coaaunity aurvay oC this atudy suggaat 
that using background inforaation on aducation* litaracy and age to halp 
placa atwiantSf particularly if no otbar assaasaant tool can ba used* aay 
halp in placing atudanta a^ropriataly. 

Of thosa prograas using writtan taats to placa students initially or 
aovtt thaa hatwaan lavals» aost usa instruMnts peaparad by tha prograa. Tha 
assassiBant tools ara oftan vary specific to the student population served by 
the prograa. Other prograas use standardized teats » including the John 
Testf ST£L testf Ilyin Oral Znterview* and, for higher levels, the Michigan 
Test. Prograaa who have a large nuaber of ncm-literate students often test 
OC ascertain students' literacy skills befora placcaent, since 
adainistrators generally feel non-literata students should be grouped 
together because of their special instructional needs. Only one prograa 
visited does systematic followup on students after departure from the 
ptjgraa. Many adainistrators indicated that follow~up would help them 
deoonstrate the effectiveness of their programs, but is virtually impossible 
to conduct because of staff time and expense required and mobility of the 
student population. 
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Sffactiv Appgo«gfat« and M*f ri*l» fog SouthaMt Aai»n Refugees with Little 

Because the SSSXa study focus is on £aglisli Isi^iisge training for 
refugees » particularly for refugees with Xiaittd educational backgrounds, 
adaiaistrators were asked which teaching approaches and aaterials they 
consider to be aost effective fas these students. There is a broad 
consetuus that one particularly successful approach in these classroons is 
Total Physical SespoRse. Adaiaistrators suggest the use of real (Ejects and 
photographs in class » and aost agrea that the initial eaphasis for 
non-literate students should be on oral language rather than %rritten 
language. Administrators feel that basic, survival literacy should also be 
introduced to these students. 

A striking difference of opinion was voiced by an administrator of a 
program run by a autual assistance organization vrhose students are almost 
exclusively persons with little literacy or educational experience; this 
program uses traditional methods of writing # copying, translation, rota 
repetition and memorization as an introduction to English, since in their 
opinion, students and teachers are most comfortable with the traditional 
teaching approaches used in their native country. 

Program Planning 

Programs which provided English language training before the recent 
entry of large nui&bers of Southeast Asian refugees bave seen many changes in 
the direction o£ their programs and English language training 'in general. 
Other programs have been created specifically to fill the need for refugee 
English language training. Both programs are Lindergoing continual change as 
budgets, policies and student populations change. 
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Naay adBiniitrfttoea nott that thtic progsaas have bacoM aora structurad 
and battar orgaxxizad ainca 1376. Shay faal eurricula asa hattar 
artieulatad« aataclala ara aora availabia and atandaxdizadf and apaclal 
claaaaa hava baaa Institutad to a«at apaeial naada of incoaing sroupa. Moat 
prograaa bava caapoadad to tha ehanglag aaada o£ thair atudattt populations 
and nof# bava apacial litaracy claaaaa for thoaa racant ra£ugaas with littla 
or no pravioos adt^tion. Othara hava Inatltutad vocational ESZ. and provida 
aora ^ob oriantation than pravioualy. In racant aonthat thaca haa baan a 
daclina in atudant attandanca in aooa prograaa « bacausa o£ outaigration to 
othar araaa« or £unding cutbacka. Tha funding oxtbacks hava aaant soaa 
raduction in auxiliary aarvicaa pravioualy offarad within tha contaxt of tha 
English languaga training prograa. Adainistratora aay that prograaa hava 
raspondad to a dacraaaa in funding by raducing tha nuabar of taacharSf 
of faring favar lavala or typaa of clasaaa» ineraaaing clasa siza, or 
raducing tha nuabar of clasa houra offarad. 

Administrators saa thair prograaa as raaponsiva and constantly changing 
to aaat tha ammdm of thair oliantala. Tha diractiona thair programs will 
take in the next few years depend, aost believe^ on tha decisions of the 
makers of refugee policy at a national ana state level, and on the numbers 
of refugees they will continue to serve. Many of the administrators of 
smaller prograi"" believe that their programs will be phased out in the next 
few years, while the administrators of the larger programs, particularly 
community colleges, feel that English language training will be offered as 
long as there is a need for it in the local coomunity. 
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Ac^inistatocs were asked to identify tliost •IwMtits o£ thtir prograas 
tfbieh they b«licv« «c« particuXasXy stsoog or sueecssful. Th« aott 
frequently Motiooed program strength is a good teaching staff. Skilled and 
conitted staff are considered iaportant ptogcaa assets. Soae program 
adadnistrators feel that the greatest strengths of their program are good 
coordination with ether services for refugees* and performing itell in the 
important social function that an SSL program can play in the refugee 
adjustment pcoeess. 

Other administrators see the strengths of their programs in specialized 
classes that they offer* such as what they consider to he outstanding 
literacy training or an excellent vocational education program* or in 
particular ly innovative or successful program features* such as a very 
successful volunteer program* an excellent learning resource center* or a 
credit-tuition program. 

Administrators generally identify several components of their program as 
being particularly strong. BoiMver* many simply state that the program's 
strength is serving student needs, either the stvuients ovcreU.1 or a specific 
student, such as a very low level nonliterate or new arrival. It is 
iaportant to note that different programs have different strengths, amd 
these might he considered in placing refugees in certain programs within a 
city* for exao^le* or in creatixig cooperative efforts for English language 
training delivery or staff training. Discussions with administrators show 
that many creative and effective structures* methods, and techniques have 
been developed within programs for refugee students* and efficient sharing 
of information among programs is likely to be beneficial for all. 
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COtOemiTi SURVEY 



Sucv«ys of Soutbcast AsiAn households wtsc conducted in four of the 
eight cities in which 5S«7 prograas wece visiteds Twin Cities, Denver, 
Stockton end Sesttle» These surveys were designed to: Hi provide 
bsckground deaographic ioforastion sbout the refugee eoanunities being 
served by SUS progrsasf (2) gjither iaforastion about ESJS service utilization 
in these coaHunities; and (3} aeasure devel^Mnt of refi^ees* English 
language proficiency. Zn designing the overall stt^y, it becaae clear that 
assessing the ii^act of £L7 requires inforaation about both prograa 
participants and non'-partieipants; controlled coi^risons of the English 
proficiency of ELS recipients and non-recipients are needed to assess the 
i^^ct of the programs. 

Method 

Resource constraints necesjiitated a «mall» relatively simple survey. A 
total of no aore than abotit four huiidred housetolds could be surveyed, 
approximately 100 in each city. Furtheraorft, because of this limited sample 
size, all Southeast Asian refugee groups could not be included. Three 
groups of refugees were therefore selected: Vietnamese nationals (including 
both ethnic Vietnamese and ethnic Chinese), Ceuabodians and Baonq (from 
Laos) . 

Questionnaires were developed which bilingual interviewers used to 
collect information about all indivi(?uals in a household (operate -snally 
defined as all persons sharing the domicile at the time of the interview) . 
Only one person per household was directly interviewed (typically a senior 
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Mlc adult) 0 who was asktd « £«w qucstimui ftb^t tha heu«tbold ac a wbolt 
and than a Mrias of paraXXtX quastions about aach adult aambac of the 
housaHold. Pravioua bousahold surva^s of this typa with Southaast Aaiana 
(a.g., Mar* 198li PuXXaa* X982) hava feuad this to ba an aff active and 
afficiant Maoa of eoUaeting information about both tha housahold and its 
■aabars. 

Saaaglt Design ^nA Salaction 

Tha population was saaplad f roai 7iatnaaasa, Caabodian and Haong 
h^aaaholda in tha four eitias which had sasidad in tha given city at least 
one year ami in tha Qnitad States no aoca than three years as of the 
interview data. Thaaa casidanea raquiraaants wore Aaposad to focus the 
aurvay on adults aost likely to have baas served by current SLT prograas for 
refugees (cf Stedar* Nelson and Arter« 1982). 

A 2 si mix of households listed in current telephone directories and 
housaholda living in large 'dusters* waa saaplad in each city Cin Twin 
Cities* listings froa both the Minneapolis and St. Paul directories were 
used). Thus, of the 100 housaholda interviewed in each city, 67 and 33 
households, respactively, coaprised tha "directory" and "cluster* 
subsaaples, as shown in Table V~l. 

Diirectory subsai^lcs were drawn raivlosly Sros published listings of 
potential Vietnaiaesa, Cambodian and Haong sur names. The sizes of the three 
groups* lists were used to estimate the relative sizes of the local groups, 
and subsamples ware drawn in proportional sizes, as displayed in Table V-1. 
A list ot "clusters* for e&ch population group was developed in each city. 
Interviewers made rounds through randomly assigned clusters in a fixed 
order, searching for eligible householo. 
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CaOOP AND SOBSAKPLE T¥FS 
SAIiP££ QfiSXGK 



City 
Twin Cities 
Ocnv«e 

Stock t«i 

SMttX* 



Sub— gpls PopttlatioR Ggeiip 

Olrcetocy Listings For 
fOgAL DigsctQgy Clusf g Viatnaws • Csabodiaa Hnong 



XOO 
100 
100 
100 



67 
67 
67 
67 



33 
33 
33 

33 



513 
333 
137 
229 



162 
83 
93 

U8 



925 
193 
U4 

87 



TOTAC 



400 
(100%) 



268 
(67%) 



U2 
(33»} 



SAMPLE cansQSi'siati 



D«nv«r 



Stockton 



S«attl« 



Siibsagplc 



City TOTAL 
Twin Cities 



U9 



96 



91 



US 



Djgsctogy Cluaf r 
78 41 



64 

66 
70 



32 
25 
45 



Pt^mlatioa Group 
Oiractogy Listis^s For 
Viatnaaasa Caabedian Hnong 

12 59 



48 



51 



43 



62 



15 



23 



26 



30 



19 



27 



TOTAL 



421 
(100%) 



278 
(661) 



143 
(34%) 



204 82 135 

(48«S%) (19. 5«) (32.1%) 
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ros households Mlected ts^ a directory # initial telephone contact was 

\ 

mad* by a bilingual assistant. Up to thsss calls were asde to contact each 

1 

saa^led household* at varying tiaes of day and days of thp week. If the 

\ 

faaily ^ntactad throi^h the published listing had a different address (but 
the saae telephone niaber) , the household was considered eligible providing 
that the othec requirements were aet. If another household had the saiapled 
phone nuaber, it was considered not eligible. If the residency requires^nts^ 
for the city a2»i the U.S. were satisfied* the household was invited to 
participate* after bein^ assured that participation was voluntary. The 
purpose of the study was carefully explained. Overall* cooperation wm 
excellent and refusals were few.. If the person agreed to participate* an 
appointoent was scheduled for em in-'hoane interview. 

For households in the "cluster" subsaaple* the procedure was similar. 
All cluster visits were made during evenings or %i«ekend8. If an adult 
oeeaber of the selected population group «ras hc^* the purpose of the study 
was carefully explained. If the residency criteria were aet* participation 
in the study was invited; if the person agre«d to participate, the interview 
was conducted isaediately. If no one was hODBe, or if the household was not 
eligible or did not wish to participate* the interviewer moved on to the 
next unit in thfi cluster. 

Because multiple interviewers vosked simultaneously over a short period 
of time* it was not practical to stop the survey in a city after exactly 100 
eligible households had been interviewed; a substantial numoer of moved or 
otherwise ineligible households was encountered on the telephone and walking 
lists* and interviewers did not know how others were doing with their 
assigned lists. Thus, a slightly larger number of interviews was completed 
than had been planned, as shown in Table V'-l. Nevertheless, the target 
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nixtur* Qt subsaaplfts was closely matched, and data were retained froa all 
eligible houae^&ds interviewed. 

The purpose of utilizing the two sampling procedures was to minimize the 
inevitable bias ot working £raa telephone directories alone. Techniques are 
available for weighting the mibsaz^ples »3 2ifi to ainiaize the sampling bias, 
but prsliainary analyses have not indicated a strong need to do ao for this 
report. The two subsai&ples will therefore be pooled for the remainder of 
this report. 

Interview Instrumentation and Procedure 

Questionnaires were developed, translated into Vietnamese, Khmer and 
Bmong language forms, and pilot testiad in Portlzuid. After revision, the 
instruments w^^nt through the oax^atory Federal Clearance procedure. A 
copy of the English version is included in Appendix V. 

The interviews i#ere conducted in either Vietnamese, Khmer or Hmong by 
carefully trained bilingual assistants. After explaining the purpose of the 
survey and answering any questions that arose, the interviewer asked a few 
questions about the household as a v^ole: 

o number of pe<^le 

o nu&ber of aidults (age 20 or older} 

o how long the household had lived in the domicile 

o was there a telephone 

o was any member of the tKJUsehold receiving public assistance 
{AFDC, GA or other cash assistance from the government) 
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The inttcvlc^s th«n aaksd a nuabms of parall«l questions about each adult 
(20 or older) aembes of the household: 
o a9e# gender 

o years of education (native country) , languages spoken, 
languages read or written 

o arrival dates in 0.S. and local city 

o presently working? ever worked in U.S.? 

o English proficiency: 1st month in D.S. Current 

general rating (5 pt. scale) 

coe^tei^ 1 (yes/no) 

ca^teaey 2 (yes/no) 

cofl^etency 3 Cyes/i»} 

ccoipetency 4 (yes/no) 

o aoount of English language training: 

in native country 

in refugee caa^^ ' 

in O.S. Cin other cities) 

in local city (for each program) 



Bnqliah Proficiency Measures 

Since the focus of the survey was on BLT and English acquisition, let's 
look Qore closely at how information was collected on these critical items. 
English proficiency measures were based on self-report. The respondent 
rated the English proficiencies and cc»^tencies of himself or herself as 
well &s those of other adult household members. Five ratings at each of two 
points in time (first month in the U.S. and the present) were elicited for 
each adult (ten ratings per person in all) . Ratings of general proficiency 
(■How well does speak English?") were made on a five point 

scale. The alternatives were stated orally before each rating was made: 
"not at ail," "just a few words," "a little," "fair" or "well." 
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In addition, four specific co^»«t«ncie« were rated on a yes/no basis: 

X. 'Can _____ speak English wll en^gh to take the bus, make 
change, get help laa hi«/herself in an e&ergeiM^?* 

2. "Can carry on sinple English conversations with 
friends?* 

3. "Can carry on sia^le English conversations with 

strangers? 

4. "Can speak English well enough to look for a job by 

hiv/herself?" . 

Although such subjective ratings of gener^ prof iciei^ies and specific 
co^tencies may not be as reliable as standardized test scores or direct 
performance aeasures* previous surveys of refugee populations in the U.S. have 
relied on theia exclusively. Obtaining large-sample awasores of other .Jcinds 
has n . proved to be feasible in past studies. ,Surthttriaoref studies such as 
those of Pullen {1982} and Heder (1981) have deoxmstrated the internal 

« 

consistency and descriptive utility of such self-report measureSe There is 
soiae new evidence that suggests that such ratings have substantial validity 
when coapared with mozm c^jective xneasures. Reder, Green and Sweeney (1983) 
studied a cohort of Baong refugees whose English skills are being tracked over 
a period of time. The Baox^ adults in the study had their Snglish proficiency 
measured in a variety of ways, including the self -reported ratings diiscribed 
above as well as a standardised test (the B.S.SeTe test, developed by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics) of English language capabilities developed 
specifically for Southeast Asians. Rader, et al« report a correlationi for 
exaisplef of about O.S between the test scores and the self '-reported 

rating of general English proficiency. There is thus good reason to suppose 
the measures reported here are suiteU>ly valid. Further inforxaation on this is 
available in Phase XXI of this Project^ in which 
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both th« B.£.5.T. test and s«l£-ceporte4 pcoficiency measuras ware 
admittistarad to a aaxnpla of cafu^aa adults. 

SLT Participation 

Individuals' participation in SLT was sapor tad in savaral categories. The 
duration and intensity of insti;uction ware reported foe each prograa adults 
had attended, including prograas in their native country* in refugee cai^s and 
in the United States. For each location, the duration and intensity of 
training taken were reported in weeks {or laonths} and hours per week. Pros 
these data, the nuaber of lu»xrs of service received in each location was 
TOB^uted. 

Results 

Household Characteristics 

Household size . The distribution of the 421 saapled households across 
cities and ethnic groups was displayed above in Table V-1. The average 
household size is about S.6 persons; Table V-2 displays a breakdown of average 
household size city and population group. 

Average household size is largest in Stockton and in Haong households, and 
smallest In Seattle and in Casbodian households. But these inter-city and 
inter-population differences are not consistent everywhere in the table? the 
Hmong have the smallest households in the Denver sample # for example. A 
two-way analysis of variance, shown in Table V-3, indicates that the effects 
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TabX* V-2 



BOGSSBOLD SIZS 



by City and Population Group 



City 
Twin Cities 
Denver 
Stockton 
Seattle 



Population Group 
Vietnaaeae Caabodian Snong 



4.83 



5.78 



6.62 



4.94 



5. 58 



5.20 



5.83 



4.19 



6.02 



4.93 



7.58 



6.64 



ALL 

s.so 

5.43 
6.57 
5.14 



ALL CITIES 



5.47 



5.16 



6.11 



5.62 



Table V-3 
SXAMPLS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
BOaSBSOLD SIZE 



Source & Variation 


ss 




■ MS 


P 


City 


143.1 


3 


47.7 


7.5 


Population Growth 


75.6 


2 


37.8 


6.0 


City X Population 


71.7 


.6 


12.0 


1.9 


Residual 


2466.6 


390 


6.3 




TOTAL 


2732.1 


401 


6.8 





Significance 
.001 
.001 
.08 
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ot both city and pqpulation group arc highly significant (p^.OOX), whereas 
the interaction betveen city and population group is not statistically 
significant (p .05)* the results for Denver's fiaong notwithstanding! . 

Adults per household . The number of adults C individuals aged 20 aiid 
older} per household is broken doim by city and population group in 
Table V-4, In contrast to total household sise« there is little apparent 
variation here aaong either cities or groups. Analysis of variance indicates 
that neither the aaia effect of city aos population group is statistically 
significant. The fact that total household size varies by city and group 
whereas nuaber of adults per hc»isehold does not indicate that households 
differ primarily with regard to the number of children and adolescents present. 

Table V-4 

AOOXiTS (AGE 20 & OLDER} PER EOOSEBOLD 
by City ai^ Population Group 

Population Group 



City 


VietnaiMse 


Cambodian 


Emonq 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


2.23 


2.25 


2.15 


2.19 


Denver 


2.33 


2.67 


1.93 


2.26 


StocKton 


2.52 


2.34 


2.58 


2.48 


Seattle 


2.37 


2.04 


2.56 


2.34 


ALL CITIES 


2.36 


2.29 


2.24 


2.31 
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T<nug« In <i<»lcil» . R««pond«nt» were a«k«d how long th« household had 
b—n living in thm prascnt house or spsrtJMnt. Ths average tenure wae 15.3 
aonths (reaeaberi the housel^ld had to have lived in the local city at least a 
year to have been eligible for sailing). Conpared to their average lengths 
ot residence in the city {22.2 aonths) and in the United States (25.7 acnths} , 
this figure suggests a high rate of aobility aaong recently arrived Southeast 
Asians. Table V«5 displays a bceakdown of tenure by city and population 
group. Analysis of variance ix^icates that only the difference asong 
population groups is significant {F{2,390) - 8.79, p^.OOl). 

Table V-5 

VSSSaE IH OQKICZLS (aonths) 
by City and P^ulation Group 



Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


Hmoncr 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


17.7 


14.2 


12.2 


14 


.6 


Denver 


17.9 


15.3 


13.7 


16 


.1 


Stockton 


13.9 


13.2 


16.1 


14 


.1 


Seattle 


IS. 4 


11.5 


16.2 


16 


.3 


ALL CITIES 


17.1 


13.2 


13.9 


15 


.3 



Public assistance . Two thirds (67%) of the households were receiving some 
public assistance {types of assistance were not distinguished) in Spring 
1982. The breakdown of public assistance by city and population groups is 
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PEBCSKT or SOOSEHOLOS fiECSZVING POBIdC ASSISTANCE 
by City and P^ulation Group 



Ci^ 
Twia CitUs 


ViatnaMSc 


Casbedian 




ALL 


S6 


42 


98 


76 


Denver 


S4 


27 


23 


40 


Stockton 


xoo 


97 


100 


39 


Saattla 


50 


77 


41 


54 


ALL CXT2ES 


63 


70 


70 


67 



diaplayad in Tabic 7-6. Thara ara vary pron^incacl diffarancaa in public 
asaiatanca rataa aaong tba citiaa: alaoat all of tha Stockton houaaholda 
racaivad a«aa iKsblic aaaiatanca. By coi^riaon# only 40% of tba houaaholda in 
Danvar raportad racaiving aoaa typa of public assistance. 

In contraat to these xtajor differences aaonf cities, there are relatively 
saall overall differencea aaong population groups in use of public assistance. 
Analysis of variance confirms these perceptionss differences aaong cities are 
highly reliable (F(3,390} - 41-20, p^.OOlJ, whereas there is no significant 
difference among ethnic groups {P(2,390) « 1.02, p^.05). 
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Characteristics of households wsre considered above. In this section, 
characteristics of the 948 individual adult aesbers of those households will 
be presented. The cosposition of the sanple of these individuals is shown 
in Table V-7. Their characteristics will be considered chronologically: 
background characteristics (i.e., factors determined before entering the 
O.S.) are considered first; next, data related to istnigration into the O.S. 
are described; finally, indicators of resettlement experience in th^ U.S. 
are exaained. 

Table V-7 

AOULT SAMPl£ CGMFOSITK^ (AGE 20 & 0LO£R) 
by City and Population Group 
Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


Hmong 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


100 


27 


127 


254 


Denver 


117 


38 


59 


214 


Stoci(ton 


107 


69 


49 


225 


Seattle 


131 


55 


69 


255 


hLh CITIES 


4S5 


189 


304 


948 



Background Characteristics 

Age , Dividing the average number of persons aged 20 and older per 
household {2*31) by the average household size (5.62)^ the percent of the 
population 20 years of age and older can be estimated to be 40*1%. Thus, 
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the estisAtcd proportion of the pcpuXatlon under 20 years of age is 59.9%. 
For the Hiaong, Cambodian and Vietnaaeae group*, the corresponding estinates 
are 63.3% 55.6%, and 56.9%, respectively. The substantially higher 
percentage for the Saong is consistent with their relatively high fertility 
rate. Coasbining these estiaates tfith the individually reported age data for 
adults 20 and older, the age profile of the three groups is presented in 
Table V-8. 

Table V-8 
AfiE 0ISTR2BUTIC»i 
By Population Group 
Population Group 



A£e 


vietnaMse 


Cambodian 


Soiong 


ALL 


under 20 


56.9 


55.6 


63.3 


59.9 


20-29 


19.0 


16.7 


14.0 


16.3 


30-39 


12.5 


14.5 


9.3 


11.6 


40-49 


7.4 


6.3 


5.8 ' 


6.5 


50-59 


2.8 


4.5 


3.1 


3.2 


60* 


1.4 


2.4 


4.0 


2.5 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0^ 


average age 

of adults 

(20 and older) 


33.9 


36.3 


36.9 


35.4 
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Although tha Haong population h&s th« largest peopoetion of persons 
und«r 20 years of agt^ the Vistna»«s« group has (astong individuals aged 
20 or older) the largest proportion of persons under 30 and the youngest 
aean adult age. This nay well result froK the relatively large number of 
unacc^Bpanied Vietnaaese minors who isnigrated to the U.S. and the tendency 
of Vietnamese to marry late and stay in school longer than the other 
groups. 

Sex , There are slightly more males CS3%} in the adult sample than 
females. A breakd^im of the gender distribution by peculation groups and 
cities is presented in Table V-9. The percentage of males differs 
significantly from S0% only among the Vietnamese group, and there is no 
statistic2Llly significant variation in ti^e gender ratio by city. 

Table V-9 
PERCENT MALES 
by City and Population Group 



Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


Hn^ng 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


55 


42 


52 


50 


Denver 


56 


55 


54 


54 


Stockton 


57 


46 


51 


52 


Seattle 


62 


49 


48 


55 


ALL CITIES 


57 


48 


50 


53 
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A^c and gender act croas'tabuX«t«d in Tablt V-10, poolin9 th« thre« 
population groups. The raXativeX^ tven distribution of malas and females 
across all a^e groups can b« s««n in ths tabls. There does appear to be a 
slight trend with aget relatively sere feaales with increasing age. Many 
other population character iities are presented below in terms of these age and 
gender groups. 



Table V-10 
P^ZEIST MAX£S AND FEMALES 
by Age 

Age % Males % Females 

20-29 S4.8 45.2 

30-39 53.3 , 46.7 

40-49 51.9 48. 2 

50-59 49.3 50.7 

60* 4S.2 51. S 

Education . The aean number of years of education in the native country is 
broiten do*m by city and population groups in Table V-li. Overall, the amount 
of years of previous schooling averages 5.1 years. As the table shows, 
however, education is far from uniformly distributed among the various 
groups. The Vietnamese are consistently the most educated and the Hmong the 
least, with Cambodians in the middle. The differences are dramatic. The 
Vietnamese have an average of nearly eight years of education, whereas the 
Hmong average only slightly more than one year. Only one quarter (26%) of the 
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Table V-U 
YEASS OF EDOCATZON (NATIVE COUNTRY} 
by Ci^ and Popalation Group 



Population Group 



City 


Vietnaoeee 


Canbodian 


Baong 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


10.4 


6.0 


1.3 


S.3 


Denver 


8.1 


S.S 


2.3 


6.0 


Stockton 


6.2 


4.S 


1.0 


4.5 


Seattle 


7.2 


4.1 


0.8 


4.8 


ALL CITIES 


7.9 


4.8 


1.3 


5.1 



Haong bad womt previous education prior to coning to the U.S., whereas 69% &nd 
91% of the Caabodians and Vietnaaese, respectively, had some prior ^ 
schooling. As we shall see, these differences are critical detensinants of 
the groups* subsequent English acquisition. ' , 

Analysis of variance indicates that differences aiaong groups (F(2,S49} « 
266.7, p<.001,^ and aaong cities (F(3,849) « 14.63, p ^.001), are highly 

significant. The ordering among cities is of considerable interest: in 

i 

decreasing order of education, Denver, Twin Cities, Seattle and Stocicton. 
This is the same order found above for these cities' employment rates. It is 
not at all surprising that education and employment status should be 
correlated for this population (after all, this is a societal pattern 
throughout the U.S.j . Wlxat is surprising is that background differences among 
refugees of a given group — such as their educational status — e-tist among 
resettlement cities; for each of the population groups, individuals in Denver 
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and Twin Cltl«s have higher educational statu:^ than their peers in Stockton 
and Seattle. There is a hint in these data that the overall economic 
environisent, siore favorable in 1982 in Denver and Twin Cities tnan in Seattle 
and Stockton, is influencing the settleaent of these refugees. Perhaps the 
more educated meobers of a group tend to migrate selectively towards areas 
where their coployaent prospects are tetter, whereas the aettlesent of less 
educated segaents, whoso essployment prospects are dim nearly everywhere, is 
determintd by other factors. Further data are needed to clarify such matters. 

In addition to (differences among population groups and cities, 
individuals' age and ger^er are also closely related to their educational 
attainment. Table V-12 displays years of education for various age and gender 
segments. At all ages, men have considerably more education than their female 
peers; overall, men average 6.3 years whereas women average 3.7 years of 

Table V-12 
YEARS OF SDOCATION (NATIVE COUNTRY J 
by Age and Sex Segments 

Age Woaftn Men ALL 

20-29 4.4 7.0 5.9 

iC-39 4.7 7.0 5.9 

40-49 3.0 4.1 

50-59 1.1 4.2 2.6 

60-f 0.4 2.8 i.6 

iivl.L 3v7 5.3 ^.X 
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education. In all groups, boys have had ^^ore access to schooling in 
Southeast Asia than girls had • Although this difference is present in all 
age segments in the table, it is less pronounced in younger segiaentSf 
reflficting the historical trend towards increased deioocratization of 
schooling in Southeast Asia. 

Bilingualism . Since the focus of the study is on English language 
training and acquisition, individuals* previous experience with other second 
languages may be of considerable importance. Although linguistic status was 
reported separately for individual languages in the survey, the data have 
been collapsed across all languages other than English and the person's 
native language to form a measure of whether the individual was {at least 
partially) bilingual i^fore coming to the U.S. (Previous knowledge of 
English will be considered later.) 

Table V-i3 indicates that slightly less than half (44%) of the adults 
speak a second language besides English. The incidence of bilingualism, 
measured in this manner, varies significantly auaong the population groups, 
with the Hmong having the highest rate (62%) , the Vietnamese the lowest 
(32%) and the Cambodians an intermediate rate (44%), Because the second 
languages spoken by these groups vary (it is principally L< o for the Hmong 
but French for the Cambodians and Vietnamese) , .differences amofig the 
population groups should be interpreted with caution. 

There are also substantial differences in bilingualism among the age and 
gender segments. Table V-i4 breaks down these data by age and ^endc*-^ At 
all ages, substantially more men are bilingual than women, no doubt 
reflecting their more extensive contacts with outside groups in Southeast 
Asia (in trade, in t^e workplace, in the military, etcO • The 
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City 
Twin Cities 
Denvar 
Stcxskton 
S««ttl« 
ALL CITISS 



Tabi* V-13 

PSRCSK7 WHO SPEAK A SECOND LAJiGUAOE (EXCLUDING ENGLISH) 
by City and PopulAtion Group 
Population Gcoup 
Vietnamese Caabodian Haong 
40 S2 6S 



35 
14 
37 
32 



S2 
45 

52 
29 
44 



80 

33 
55 
62 



ALL 
55 
49 
30 
40 
44 



Table v-i4 

PEHCENT WHO SPEAK A SECOND LANGUAGE (EXCLCDING ENGLISH) 

« 

by Age and Sex Segments 



Age Women Men ALL 

20-29 30 49 40 

30-39 33 54 44 

40-49 43 52 48 

50-59 33 57 45 

60> 38 70 54 

ALL 34 53 44 
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gender^rclatod differences in bilingualisss sees parallel to those noted 
above for educational status. On tbe other handf the distribution of 
bilingualism by age is the opposite to that observed for schoolincf: there 
is increasing bilingujaisa in older age segments, both for men and for 
wooen. 

Literacy . Another individual characteristic included in the survey 
because of its potential linK to English acquisition was literacy, defined 
in the survey as the ability to read or vrite a lamguage "at least a 
little.* Literacy was reported individually for each language (other than 
English} . To facilitate cos^iarisons aaong population groups, a measure was 
developed which counts literacy is emy language other than English, 
including the native lai^uage (the most comaon form of literacy for the 
Haong) . As noted with regard to bilingueaisa, differences among population 
groups in literacy rates should be interpreted with caution (since they nay 
represent different accomplishments} . Table V-15 displays the percent of 
adults who are literate in soiae language, broken down by city and population 
groups. Overall^ 581 are literate. 

Table V-15 

PERCSSiT LITEIU^TS XN ANY LANGUAGE (EXCLODING ENGLISH} 
by City and Population Group 
Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


Hmonq 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


lOO 


70 


36 


65 


Denver 


S6 


74 


51 


58 


Stockton 


15 


65 


35 


35 


Seattle 


96 


53 


36 


71 


ALL CITIES 


68 


64 


39 


58 
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As is ths case Cos sducstion and bilingu&lism, signifi^ntly more men 
(68%) than woiMn (471) aire literate. This di££erence holds at all ages. 
There are also proaounced effects of age on literacy rates; for both men and 
i^onen, literacy decreases sharply with increasing age. The differences here 
are quite aarked; less than one-fourth of individuals aged 60 and older are 
literate r coopared with two-thirds of those in the 20-29 segment. Aiaong men# 
over three-quarters of the youngest age segment are literate. 

Table V-16 

PSBCSNT LITERATE IK S0K3 LANGUAGE (EXCLUDING EHGLISB) 

by Age and Sex Segments 



Acre Wooen Men ALL 

20-29 54 76 66 

30-39 52 * 69 61 

40-49 46 62 54 

50-59 25 69 46 

60> 21 26 23 

ALL 47 68 58 



Suganarv . A number of interrelated background characteristics have been 
examined in this section, many of which may affect individual refugees' 
overall adjustment and acquisition of English? population group, age, gender 
education, bilingualism and literacy. Table V-17 summarizes the 
interrelationships encountered thus far. 
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Table V-17 



SOMMASUf OF BACSSSOONO OIFFERENCSS 



Character istic 



Source of 
Differences 



EaOCATION 



BILINGOALISM 



IiITERACY 



POPULATION 
GRlCXJP 



Vietnaaese have 
the aost educa- 
tion, Ha»ng the 
the least 




CCaabodians intensediate) 



Education 
decreases with 
age 



Bilingualism 
increases with 
age 



Literacy 
decreases with 
age 



SEX 



Men have acre 

ediuration 



More bilingualiss 
aaong laen 



More literacy 



among men 



Education and literacy tend to follow the same pattern, not surprisingly, 
since educational experience is typically the pred^inant means to becoming 
literate Bilixtgualism, on the other hand, is distributed in a somewhat 
different manner, reflecting the multiple types of experience and contacts 
involved in acquiring second languages. The consistent differences observed 
between men and women reflect the generally wider range of mntacts and access 
to resources which men enjoyed throughout Southeast Asia, a pattern we shall 
see has continued to exert itself in refugee camps and during the early stages 
of resettlement in the U.S. 

Migration to the U.S. 

The sample of households was purposiveiy restricted to those, who had been 
in the United States i-3 years at the time of interview? a small percentage of 
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th« individuals in th« sai^le falls outsida of that time frame since only 
the houBehold head's (i.e., the person interviewed} eligibility was 
screened. The vast majority of the sample arrived in the O.S. in the 
two-year period between J'uly 1979 and June 1981, as shown in Table V-IS. 
^e first row of the table is a breakdown of adults' arrivals by six-month 
intervals. Within the saagling period, the distribution is skewed towards 
earlier arrivals: 32.41, 26.71, 22.31 and 13.41 of the sample arrived in 
successive six-month blocks. This reflects the progressive decrease in 
arrivals of Southeast Asian refugees during that time period. Arrivals over 
time in each of the pqpulation groups are exhibited in the three rows 
below. There are soiae differences in the arrival patterns of the three 
groups, corresponding to their immigration patterns during this time period 
Cat least for those who eventually settled in tbese four cities} . Nearly 
801 of the Haong saiqple arrived between July 1979 and June 1980, whereas 
less than half of the Vietnamese sa^le and slightly more than half of the 
Cambodian sax^tle arrived during the same period. Vietnamese arrivals 
declined only slightly from the beginning to the end oC this period, whereas 
both Hmong and Cambodian arrivals declined sharply. Thus, the population 
mix of the arriving saaqple varied sharply over tis», as shown in Table 
V-19. The table shows tha'. both the earliest and latest arriving 
individuals in the sample were predominantly Vietnamese, wheress arrivals 
between July 1979 and June 1930 were predominantly Emong. 

Careful attention will need to be paid to this changing mixture o£ 
arrivals as the apparent effects of time in the U.S. are examined below. 
Previous research (Reder, 1981) has demonstrated how the apparent effects of 
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TaiJie V-i8 
ABRIVAL OF AOU£.T SAMPLE IKTO TH£ U.S. 



Time in U.S. 
at Interview 


More than 
3 vrs 


2-1/2 to 
3 yrs 


2 to 

2-1/2 yrs 


1-1/2 to 
2 yrs 


1 to 

2-1/2 yrs 


Less than 

m 

1 yr 


Arrival Dates 


Before 

July '79 


July-Dec 

1979 


. Jan. -June 

1980 


July-D€ic. 
1980 


Jan. -June 
1981 


After 
July 'SI* 


% of Saa^le 


2.S 


32.4 


26.7 


22.3 


13.4 


2.4 


% of VietnaMse 3.6 


24.7 


23.8 


27.4 


17.0 


3.6 


% of Cambodian 2.7 


39.9 


13.3 


23.4 


18.6 


2.1 


t of Saong 


1.7 


39.3 


39.6 


14.1 


4.7 


0.7 


*Onder'-cepreaented due to sao^ling design 














Table V-19 












OF GROUPS 


IN SAMPLE BY 


ASaiVAL DATE 




Percent of 
Arrivals 
Which Was: 


Before 
July '79* 


July-Dec. 
1979 


Jan. -June 
1980 


July-Dec. 
1980 


Jan. -June 
1981 


After 
July '81* 



Vietnamese 


61.6 


36.2 


42.3 


58.4 


69.5 


72.7 


Cambodian 


19.2 


24.9 


10.1 


21.3 


28.2 


18.2 


Hoong 


19.2 


38.3 


47.6 


20.3 


11.3 


9.1 



*Under-represented due to sas^ling design. 
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increasing time in the country on linguistic and eccMso»ic adjustment may 
confound the true effects of adjuatxaent over time with changes over tiae in 
the characteristics of arriving refugees. In a survey of a large Hmong 
cosaaunity, for exanple, Reder found progressive changes in individuals' 
educational, linguistic and literacy status with increasingly later arrival 
dates. ?or a variety of reasons, earlier arriving groups (the first 
"waves'*} were better educated, more literate, and aore exposed to Western 
society. 

To examine such trends in the present saaqple, background characteristics 
are broken down by arrival date in Table V-2Q. None of the characteristics 
varies regularly over tioe, nor is any characteristic substantially 
correlated with arrival tiae, as shown in the leftaost column of the table. 
Education, for exaaple, at first decreases and then later increases with 
later arrival dates, reflecting the changing mixture of incoming refugees. 
The literacy rate of new arrivals declines slightly over time, but the 
overall correlation with time is null. Bllingualism also shows a decline, 
hut only for the most recently arrived groups, and is accordingly only 
weakly correlated with time. Onlike some previous studies, there is much 
less time-grading of background characteristics in this sample. This may 
permit a aore direct assessment of the effects of time in the U.S. on 
resettlement outcomes. 

Settling in the United States 

Information was collected about several facets of individuals' 
resettlement experience in the U.S.: the length of their residence in the 
U.S. as well as in the local city; their present and past employment status 

lb/ 



BACKGROUIB) CBAIACTERXSnCS BY ABRIV^O. DATE 



BACXGROtnro 
GKARACTERXffriC 



Years of 

Education 



Coc relation 

with 
JU rival Tiae 



-.13 



Bafora July-Dac. 
July «79* 1979 



5.0 



4.8 



Jan.-Juna 
1980 



4.3 



July-Dac, 

1980 



6.0 



Jftn.<-Juna 

1981 



6.0 



Aftar 
July '81* 



7.1 



Percent 
Bilingual 
{excluding 
English) 



.15 



35.8 



48.0 



51.0 



47.0 



19.0 



18.0 



Percent .04 65. (i 

Literate 

(excluding 

English) 



* Under- represented due to saa^ling design. 



61.0 



60.0 



56.0 



52.0 



36.0 
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(whathttc th«y had tvtr worked in the U.S. and whether they were currently 
woricingjf ELT training received; end English proficiency (reported for both 
the first aonth in the C.S and the ti;u of the interview) . 

Time in the a.S. The distribution of arrival tixces was considered above. 
The saow data can be transforaed into the length of individuals' residence in 
the O.S.^ as displayed in Table V'21 for various population groups and 
cities. The average length of time in the country was 25.7 months at the tiae 
of the survey. Analysis of variance indicates there are statistically 
reliable differences aaong population groups (as we have already seen} and 
cities as well as significant group by city interactions. The sao^le frc«a 

Table V-21 
NCSKTSS IS O.S (AS OF INT£SVI£W) 
by City and Population Group 



P<»ulation Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


Hmonq 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


26.7 


28.0 


27.7 


27.4 


Denver 


23.9 


26.9 


29.1 


25.9 


Stockton 


20. S 


26.6 


27.1 


24.0 


Seattle 


25.8 


22.2 


26.9 


25.3 


ALL CZTISS 


24.3 


25.6 


27.7 


25.7 
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Twin C it 1^1 has bmma in the country the longest on the average* As a whole, 
the Vietnamese sample has the shortest average residency in the U«S.# 
reflecting the recent increase in their immigration flows relative to Hsaong 
and Cambodians. 

Residence in city # The average length of residence in the local city at 
the time of interview was 22.2 nKsnths, cougar ed with an average of 25.7 
months for residence in the O.S. The closeness of these figures suggests 
that many individuals had lived only in the one city (a question which was 
i^t directly asked} rather than baying migrated from another U.S* location* 
The actual p«rcentage o£ secondary 'migrants is difficult to assess for this 
sanple, anyway* since families which had recently aoved froa one city to 
another would not have been eligible for this study (which required at least 
one year's residence in the local city}. 

ggplovaent . The percent of adults eisployed in various cities and 
population groups is displayed in Table V-22. These are percentages of 
individuals who are essployed* unlike the figures considered above, which 
were the percentages of households in which at least one person was 
es^loyed. Overall, 22% of the adults were working at the tiae of the 
interviews. There is significant variation among both cities and population 
groups in these employment rates, patterned in the same way as the household 
level data examined above: Denver has the highest rate {45%) and Stockton 
the lowest U%) # whereas Twin Cities (27%) and Seattle (13%) are 
intermediate, i^ng population groups, the Vietnamese and the Cambodians 
have similar employment rates {25% and 26%, respectively), significantly 
higher than that of the Hmong group (14%) . The substantial differences in 
refugee employment rates among cities, not surprisingly, reflect differences 
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.iJale V-22 
I. JSST MOBSIKG 
by City and Population Group 
Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 


HnonQ 


ALL 


Twin Cities 


41 


56 


10 


27 


Denver 


41 


66 


37 


45 


Stockton 


4 


4 


0 


3 


Seattle 


14 


9 


13 


13 


AU. CI7ZS5 


2S 


26. 


14 


22 



in local econoaic conditirns. With many refugees being on the margins of 
local job markets, it is to be expected that differences in refugee 
employment status among cities will correspond with prevailing differences 
among their overall unemployment rates. Table V-23 illustrates this 
correspondence. The four cities are listed in decreasing order of refugee 
employment (middle column} , whereas the third column displays the Nay 1982 
unemployment rates for the cities, which generally increase living down the 
table. 

In add*-i.on to differences among cities and populationSf numerous 
background characteristics and experiential factors are closely related to 
employment status, tfe will see below that many factors impact individuals* 
enipioya«nt status? for now, the familiar breakdown by age and gender 
segments will provide a preliminary perspective. 

Table V-24 displays these data. Many more men (311) than women (11% J 
are working, and the difference is consistent across all age groups. For 




. f 

both ma *Rd voamn, the percent ei^loycd is nearly constant up to ag« 49, 
but b«gia« faXling att after Age SO for women and after age 60 for own. 



TabXe V-23 

SS— tQE£ mSUSIS^BST VS. LCJCAL ECSHmiZC CONDITIONS 



City 
Z^enver 
Twin Cities 
Seattle 

Stockton 



% Adults 

Carreatly Bmalovgd 

47 

34 
IS 
14 



SMSA Oneaplosfnent Rates 
ID.O.L,, May 1982) 

5.9 

5.7 
10.7 
15.0 



Table V-24 



PKBCTMT HQBKINS 



by Age and Sex Segaeats 



Age 

20-29 

30-33 

40-49 

50-59 

60+ 

ALL 



Women 
U 
14 
13 
( 
0 
U 



Men 

30 
35 
33 
31 
7 
31 



ALL 
22 
25 
23 
18 
4 
22 
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Inforai^tion about hours worked &nd earnings £or the week preceding the 
interview was collected for individuals reported to be vrarking at th« tioe of 
the interview in « 196}. The hours worked ranged from 4 to 64, with a mean of 
34.1. About two-thirds (65%) of those working worked 3S or more hours during 
the preceding week. Their reported earnings for that week averaged $173.29 
with a median figure of $152.50. 

Infonaation was also collected about individuals' previous ygozk experience 
in the U.S. Data about past and present ei^loyoent status are cosbined in 
Table in which the. percent of individuals who have ever worked in the 

0.5. is displayed, broken down by cities and population groups. Overall, 28% 
of the individuals have ever worked in the U.S., cCTtpared with 22% who were 

Table V-25 

PBSCENT WHO HAVE EVER WOfiKSD IN THE U.S. 
by City and Population Group 



Population Group 



City 


Vietnamese 


Cambodian 




ALL 


Twin Cities 


51 


56 


16 


34 


Denver 


44 


68 


41 


47 


Stockton 


15 


13 


12 


14 


Seattle 


17 


16 


22 


18 


AX*Z. CITIES 


31 


31 


22 


28 
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curctntly «mpIoy«d; tht 6% diSfttirence repcsaents those individuals not 
currently es^loyed who had been eaployed at soae point in the past. 
Cossparing this table with Table V~22, a similar distribution among cities 
and population groups can be seen. 

Table V-lS displays the same data broken down by age and gender 
segments* These data are distributed in the same pattern as seen above for 
the current employment status data (Table V-24). 

Table V-26 
PSRCEaiT WHO HAVE EVSB I^RKSD IN Tfi£ U.S. 
by Age and Sex Segments 

Age Women Men ALL 

20-29 16 40 29 

30-39 16 46 32 

40-49 16 41 29 

50-59 8 37 22 

60+ 0 15 7 

ALL 14 40 28 

Finding employment in the U.S. takes time for aost people ^ and refugees 
prove to be no exception. Table V-27 displays a breakdown o£ employment 
status by length of residence in the U.S. Not surprisingly, epoloyment rises 
steadily with increasing time in the country. Since we saw above that time in 
the U.S. is not a proxy for ethaic or educational status, these results 
indicate that refugees' employment prospects have been increasing dramatically 
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Table V-27 
SMPLOYMSHT STATQS 
by Tiae in U.S. 

Tiat in Country {At Intarview ) 

L«is tban I to 1-1/2 to -2 to 2-1/2 to More than 
1 yr* 1-1/2 ygg 2 vrs 2-1/2 yes 3 yrs 3 yrs* 

t Eaployad at 0.0 15.4 19.3 20.6 28.0 28.0 

Tiae of 

Interview 

% Wbo Had Bvec 4.5 16.9 23.2 28.6 36.5 38.5 

Worked in U.S. 

*undttr-repretented due to sai^le design 

during their second and third years in the country, despite the major 
recession taking place in the U.S. during the saae period. Of particular 
significance in this regard is the difference betvreen the 1-1/2 year and 3 
year labor force participation rates; nearly twice as many refugees are 
working by the end of their third year in the U.S. as by the end of their 
first IS laonths. These findings need to be considered in light of the recent 
cutback of federal cash and medical assistance to refugees from 36 nonths to 
13 months; many more refugees might well become employed given the extra 
period of time to find work, liotice that these data do not indicate that the 
18 month cutback itself stimulated increased labor force participation, as 
some individuals argued it would at the time of the cutback; these data were 
collected before any individuals had been affected by the policy change. 
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Sngli«h Language Training IZLT) 

Individuals have rccaivtd S£>7 in a variety locales and progcasm; in 
their native countries (usually in conjunction with Soraal education} , in 
refugee caatps in Southeast Asia* and in the United States (in the city in 
which they resided at the tixae of the survey and/or in previous U.S. cities 
in which they lived) . Participation in ELT will be reported here by the 
aean nuaber of hours of instruction received as well as hy the percentage of 
individuals who have received any instruction whatsoever. The former 
aeasursf the average nunber of instructional hours » is particularly useful 
since it is additive across different types of programs or locations, 
whereas i^e latter measure is not. Never theless, both aieasures are needed* 
sii^e reporting only tac average number of hours does not necessarily convey 
information about the breadth of service utilization. 

Table V-2S displays overall participation in ELT programs. Each row 
presents ELT received in a particular setting: native country, refugee 
camp, or the U.S. The hotter row displays total ELT received in all 
locations. Looking at the first row, we see that adults received an average 
of 87 hours of SI.T in their native country. Relatively few individuals 
(17%), however, received any BLT at ail in their native country. Those that 
did receive ELT in their native country received a :,4bstantial euaount (an 
average of 512 hours) • Even less ELT was received in refugee camps. The 
per capita adult training received in camps was only 19 hours. Only 10% of 
the adults received any ELT in refugee can^s; those who did received an 
average of ISO hours. In the United States, there has been mora intensive 
participation in SLT. As shown in the third row of the table, 504 hours of 
ELT have been received per capita in the U.S , n nearly three-quarters 
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T«blt V-28 
E:.T PAR7XCZPAZI0N 



ERIC 



- Mean Hours foe 

Location Per Capita Hours % Received Those Receiving 

of Training of Training Some Training Some Training 

Native Country 87 i7 512 

Refugee Camp 19 10 

United States 504 74 681 

ALL LOCAZIOSS 610 78 782 

<74%) of the adult population receiving at least soae BLT; aaong those who 
participated at least ainiaally, the average number of hours received is 
681. 

The bott«B row displays SLT received in all settings. Per capita adult 
training for this saaple is 610 hours. Over three-fourths (78%) of the 
adults have received aona 2S/Sj those that have received scaae training 
average 782 liours of ELT. About 22% of the adults have never had ^SSL 

Native Country . Let us now look aore closely at ELT participation in 
each of these settings. Participation in £LT in the native country is 
displayed in Table 7-29. Each row shows data for a different population 
group. Vietnamese individuals received the most ELT in their native 
country, Hoong the least. Nearly one-third (30%) of the Vietnamese received 
some training in their native country, and those that did averaged 559 
hours; only 10% of the Caofaodians# on the other hand, received any SLT, and 
those that did received less than the Vietnamese (337 hours) ? hardly any 
Hoong (3%) received ELT in Laos and those that did received still fewer 
(200) hours. 
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Tabic V-29 
tos Di£farent ^^pulation Groups 

Mean Hours for 

PopuXatioii P«r Capita Hours % Rccaivad Thoaa Racaiving 

Group of Training Some Tgaininer Soma Training 

Viatnaoaaa 165 30 553 

Caabodian 32 10 337 

Baong 6 3 200 

Evan within a given population group, access to SLT in Southeast Asia 
was not uniform. Tahla V~30 breaks the participation data down by a^e and 
gender segments. Individuals under 4Q received a disproportionate share of 
the ELT. At all ages, substantially nore nwn than wonen received SLT in 
their native countries. 

Table V-30 
ELT IS liATXVE COCNTKY 
for Different Age and Sex Segments 

Per Capita Hours I Receiving Some Training 



Age 




Men 


All 


Women 


Men 


All 


20-29 


45 


180 


lis 


14 


28 


22 


30-39 


67 


134 


103 


19 


24 


22 


40-49 


13 


73 


47 


6 


IS 


11 


50-59 


35 


32 


33 


3 


6 


4 


60+ 


0 


65 


31 


0 


7 


4 


ALL 


43 


132 


91 


12 


22 


17 
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The momt coaaoa aniAns o£ Accessing 3VS in Southeast Asia for this 
population HAS through toauLl schooling: thtr« is a corrtlation of 0.44 
b«ti#«€n yeacs of schooling and boujrs of EL7 rccaivsd in ths nativ« country. 
Ths link batwasn adueation and ELT in th« nativa country is parhapa best 
statad thus: lass than It of tha individuals who navar want to school 
received any ELT, whereas 26% of those who did 90 to school received at 
least sose SLT in their native country. 

Multiple regression eusalyses were conducted to predict individual 
participation in SLT in the native a»untries. Several such analyses were 
carried out. First# hours of ELT received in the native country, SLTNAT, 
was regressed on the predictors AGE, SEX, EOOC (years of schooling in the 
native country) , BM0M6 ai^ CAM^DZAN (the latter two variables are "duaoay" 
variables, coded "1" if an individual is a oesiber 6f that group, "0* 
otherwise; a Vietnaflws<i national would be *0" on both variables). 

The best predictive equation for SLTKAT uses only two of these 
independent variables as predictors: EDUC and CAMBOOIAK, with CAMBODIAN 
negatively associated with ELTKAT after the effects of Eisac are controlled. 
Table V-31 displays the beta-heights of these two significant predictors of 
ELTNAT. The adjusted r^ value, .19, indicates that only 13% of the 
variance in ELTSAT can be accounted for by linear regression on EDCC and 
CAMBODIAN. The beta values indicate the relative potency of each variable 
in the predictive equation for ELTNAT. The sign of the beta value indicates 
whether the variable is negatively or positively linked to the dependent 
variable. In the ELTNAT equation, EDOC has a relativaly strong, positive 
effect on the amount of ELT received in the native country, whereas being 
Cambodian has a relatively weak (but statistically significant) negative 
effect on ELT after the effects of education are held constant. 
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TMblm V-3X 



Adj. - . 



19 



Variables in thm 

gguation 



Variabltf Not in 

the Eguation 



Vagiablg 



Sata 



AGE 



• 421 



CAHBOSZiUi 



-.092 



BMONG 



That so«a va^iablts do not antar tha cagraision aquation ia also 
Inforsativa. Although substantial gendar and ag^ralata<1 diffarancas in 
SL7KAT war* obaarvad in Tabla V*30f ASS &a& SEX aca not prtdictiva of 
training raeaivad onca tha affacta o£ aducation ara a»ntroIlad. This 
indicataa that tha affacts o£ aga and gaadar on SLT smc^Lvmd in tha country 
of origin ara indiract, aadiatad through aducation; this, of couessf ia 
coosistant with tha peavioua raauXts eox^erning tha link batwtan SLT and 
sctooling in Southaaat Aaia. 

That CAKBODIAK mntmsM tha predict iva aquation nagativaly •uggaats that, 
holding Icval of education c<»iatant (i.e., ED(^ is already in the a^^atioh}, 
Caabodians received leaa ELT than the other groups in their native country. 
No attaspt has been sade hare to explore such interactions in detail, nor to 
reacale variablea such aa EDOC to iaprove tha aaount of variance accounted 
foe. The priaary aia of the regression analysia la to deacribe the relative 
isiportance of various factora in deteraining ELT training and (below) the 
variables predicting acquisition of English and aaploynent in the a.S. 
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R«fuq«« Cagpi . The nuab«r of hours of ELT rtceivcd in refugee casips in 
Southeast Asis is broken doi#n fay populstior. groups in Table V-32. Parallel 
to differences observed aaong ELT in the r.ativ* countries, the Vietnaaese 
again received the aost training in refugee camps, and the Hsong the least; 

Table V-32 
SLT IN BEFOGES CAMPS 
for Different Population Groups 

Mean Bours for 

Papulation Per Capita Bours % Received Those Receiving 

Group of Training Soaa Training S<aae Training 

Vietnamese 29 12 242 

Caatbodiaii 18 12 ISO 

Hattng 5 5 101 

Cambodians received an intermediate number of hours of training. Although 
relatively sxsall numbers of adults received SLT in camps » it mtsst be 
ceaembered that caaip programs were not Cully operational during the time 
most of these refugees i#ere in cas^. 

The breakdown of ELT in camps by age and gender segments is shown in 
Table V-33, Although only about 10% of the adults received any ELT in 
caa^s, access to it has been structured in a pattern which is now familiar; 
younger persons are more likely to have received ELT in camps, and many 
iBo;e men than women received SLT in camps. Among those who had been to 
school in their native country, 14% received SLT in cafl5>s compared to 2.5% 
of those who had never been to school. Thus the pattern of access to 
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Tabic V-33 
SX.T IK aSFCSSS CAMPS 
£or Various kgm and Sex SagiMnts 

Per Capita Boura t Receiving Some Training 

Age woouin Men All Woaen Men Ml 



20-29 


S 


34 


21 


4 


21 


14 


30-39 


4 


18 


U 


7 


10 


8 


40-49 


10 


13 


u 


9 


8 


S 


50-5e 


0 


20 


10 


0 


6 


3 


60-*' 


0 


3 


1 


0 


4 


2 


ALL 


5 


23 


15 


5 


14 


10 



education and SLT in the countries of origin was re-estaislishad in refugee 

i 

casi^s: tbose with previous education, younger persons, and sales all 

participated sore in SLT in caaps. 

Hultiple regression analyses tfsre carried out to predict £LT received in 

casRps. The dependent variable, SLTCAMP, the number of hours o£ SLT received 

in caap, was regressed on the variables AGE, S£X, EOOC» B(K3ilG, CAKBOOIAN, 

ELTKAT (all froa the previous regression analysis} as well as SKTKJrsATs 

(nonth of entry into the O.S.) a^ ANYLIT (ability to cead or write any 

language). The resulting predictive equation is susooarized in Table V-34. 

The table has the saae fomat as Table V-31. 

ilotice that individual participation in EL'S in caisps is even less 

2 

predictable than that received in the native country (adjusted r ■ .09, 
compared to .19 in the equation for ELTNAT) ; only 9% of the variance is 
predicted here. The aost potent predictors are SLTKAT (indicating that 



TabXt V-34 
SSGBSSS:OK OF EX«TCAICP 
Adj. C2 « .09 



Variables in the 
gguation 



the Bcruation 



Var labia 



Btta 




BLTSAT 



.193 



SDCIC 



ESPSSXHOUm -.165 



mom 



.095 



tboaa who bad recaivad SStT in thair oativa couatry participated aore in eaap 
progsaaa) and SSiTRSMOMSS (ita aa^ativa beta value reflects tbe recency of 
operation of caap prograas). Holding tbase variables oonstant* SSX enters 
(reflecting the imsr eased participation of Mn} • The fact tbat ZSQC does 
not predict EL^CAMP after the effect of SLTNA7 and smuTDATS are taken into 
account indicates that those who bad been in the procaas of learning £nglish 
were store likely to be served in cai^s. 

Dnited States . Table V-3S shows the breakdown of SliT received in the 
O.S. by population group. Aa noted at the beginning of this section, a very 
large fraction of the adult survey population receives ELT in the O.S. 
Table V-35 indicates that« unlike ELT in Southeast Asia, the various 
population groups are e<iually utilizing SLT in the U.S. Houghly 
three-quarters of each group is served » and those who are trained reported 
receiving an average of slightly less than 700 instructional hours. 
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TabXt V-35 
m»T Z28 7SE O.S. 
fee Different Population Gcoups 



Population 
Group 



Pas Capita Bouss 
of Training 



% Sacaivad 

Scsaa Training 



Maan Hours for 
Ttoaa Sacaiving 
Soma Training 



ViatnajMsa 



486 



72 



675 



Caaibodiaa 



S32 



76 



700 



Hanag 



512 



74 



692 



Sarviea utilization is fairly unifora aaong tha four cities in the 



atudy, as shown in thtt braaKdoira by population groups and eities in Table 
V- 6. ^e table suggests , and analyses of variance confirm* that there are 
not substantial differex>ces aaong either cities or population groups in the 
aaount of EZtT utilization in the U.S. Within a given city, there do sees to 
be certain groups (e.g., the Vietnaaese in Twin Cities and the Baong in 
Denver} with substantially high levels of ELT utilization, whereas other 
groups saea to be utilising these services at relatively low levels (e.g., 
the Vietnaaese in Denver) . 

The percentage of adults who receiv«d at least sobm ELT in the U.S. is 
broicen damn by cities and population groups in Table V-37. The saae pattern 
is evident in these data. %here is little overall difference aaong cities 
or population groups in the degree of SLT utilization in the United States. 
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Tabl« V-36 
HOOSS ESL IN U.S. 
bs^ City and P^ulation Group 

Population Gcqup 





Vietnaaese 


Ca^iodian 


HaonQ 


ALL 


TviB Cities 


737 


3S4 


355 


492 


Denver 


266 


431 


849 




Stockton 


394 


782 


soo 


560 


Seattle 


5S4 


3S2 


451 


495 




486 


532 
Table V-37 


S12 






PSBCENT or ADOIiTS flHO HSCETV^ 
SOKE ENGiiilSS LAiKmSE TRI^iZHS IN 


U e fire 




Population Group 








Vietnaaese 


Caabodian 




ALL 


Twin Cities 


73 


67 


72 


72 


Denver 


63 


79 


85 


72 


Stockton 


65 


83 


71 


72 


Seattle 


86 


71 


71 


78 


CITISS 

* 


72 


76 


74 


74 
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Aaong tha a^* mad gcndor s«gaents, how«vftc# utilisation is not unifcraif 
AM shorn in Tabic Tha&w is littXa apparent chaise with age in 

utilization foe individuals up to SO ^«ars of age; for those 50 or older, 
ELT utilization declines rapidly, particularly after 60. Zn all age groups, 
aen utilize ELT in the O.S. a»re than «#oaen do (overall, 811 vs. 67%) . The 
difference is particularly striking aaong the oldest groups. 

Table V-38 
SLT IN TSZ U.S. 
for Various Age and Sex Segments 

Per Capita Bours % Receiving S^e Training 



Age 


Wooen 


Ken 


AU 


Women 


Men 


All 


20-29 


411 


714 


573 


70 


86 


79 


30-39 


496 


630 


567 


78 


85 


82 


40-49 


431 


^72 


558 


72 


84 


78 


50-59 


195 


421 


303 


47 


74 


61 


60-1- 


44 


125 


83 


10 


26 


18 


ALL 


390 


622 


512 


67 


81 


74 



There are many factors other than age and gemier which night impact SLT 
utilization in the U.S. Multiple regression analyses presented below 
evaluate the joint effects of numerous variables on ELT utilization in the 
U.S. But it may be helpful first to break the data down by s<^e additional 
variables of particular interest. 

Table V-39 breaks SLT utilization down by previous education. The two 
top cows contrast adults who have had no education versus those with some 
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Tafal« v-39 
ELT 0TXL2ZATION XN TEE U.S. 
by SducAtional Status 

Y«afs Education Par Cjqpita t Raceiving 

Prior to Entry Houra ELT in O.S . S*»i« SLT 

Ziona 364 67 

SOM 579 77 

1-3 476 67 

4-6 561 75 

7-U 659 84 

12-*- 588 79 

formal aducation in tiiair country or ociginf whilt tha Sour bottoa rows, 

insat to tha right in tha tabXa, fucthar braale doim "soaa" aducation into 

various aoounta ot schooling. Thm aajor contraats batman "nona* and *i 

ara highly significants Tboaa with sona pravious aducational 9xp€si%as» 

participata slightly aora (77% vs. 671) and on tha avaraga racaiva 

auhstantially aora hours of SLU (579 vs. 364} • Tha ralativa dif faranca in 

hours is far graatti: than that in ^rcantaga aarvads conaidaring only thosa 

individuals who hava taKan soaa ELT in tha O.S., thoaa with aoaa previous 

ed^ .tion recaivad an avaraga o». 752 hours, 38% aora than those with no 

previoua education (who received an avaraga of 543 hours) . Thia suggests 

that not only are individuals with previous schooling iMra. likely to 

participate In EL^ but ti^e that do stay in progrzuis longer. This 

/ 

suggests that programs may be better suited to the needs o£ educated or 

/ 

literate clientele; this will be further clarified below^- 
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Looiciiig «t thm bottoa line ot ths t«blc, it can b« m^ma that td« wotm 



utilize SLT. This holds up through the highest category of educational 
attainsent (postsecondary} , at which point it begins to dip down (see the 
bottom row of the tahla) • Evidence presented later suggeets that the group 
with the highest aaraunt of education utilizes slightly less SLT because they 
need it lessi thsy had nose English proficiency at entry and have learned 
English asrs quickly after entry, nevertheless, the aain effect of 



ths percentage of i^ults serv^ over the sec«»3d and third years of residence 
in the cw»mtry» there is a substantial increase in the cuaulative hours of 
training received. 



foraal education a reft^se brings to the C7.S.» the sore he or she tends to 




Table V-^4a 



ELT OTIUZATZON IN TBS U.S. 



by Iieagth o£ Residei^e 



Months in the U.S. 



?er Capita 

Hours SXiT in CT.S. 



% Receiving 
Some ELT 



12-17 



329 



73.4 



18-23 



439 



74.4 



24-29 



506 



76.6 



30-36 



677 



74.1 



137 
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Th«sc act two pot<ibl« Intarpcstations of th«st results. First, alaost 
all individuals who participate in SI«T at all have already started their 
training during their first year ii^^the country, but many continue it 
throughout the first three years, so that there is a progressive 
accuBulation of per capita hours of training across the three year period. 
A second explanation consistent with these results is that there has been a 
chaise over tine in the availability of ELT: Although refugees taking ELT 
cooiplete their training during the first year or so, there has been a 
progressive decline in the past two years in the aaount of ELT which new 
arrivals receive in their first year of residence. Changing regulatory 
liaits on the aaount of training which individuals can take, among other 
factors, could be responsible for such trends. 
\ we saw above that nearly three-quarters (24%) of the adults have taken 
s(^ ELT in the 0.S. In contrast, slightly aore than one-quarter U7%> was 
in training at the tiae of the interview. Table V-41 displays a breakdown 
of current particpatlon in BLT by city and population group. Overall, a 
higher percentage (38%} of Caabodian adults were still in ELT at the tiae of 
the survey than the other groups. The aost striking differeness, however, 
can be seen aaong the cities: In Denver, for exas^le, only 9« were in ELT, 
whereas 57% of the adult refugees in in Stockton were taking ELT at the time 
of the interviews. An intermediate percentage, 24% of adults in Seattle and 
Twin Cities, were in ELT at that time. Once again a consistent pattern of 
inter-city differences emerges: Where relatively large numbers of refugees 
are currently ea^loyed (Denver) , relatively few refugees are currently in 
ELT, whereas where relatively few refugees are working (Stockton) , many more 
are in ELT? intermediate levels of employment status and ELT participation 
are found in Twin Cities and Seattle, 
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Tabls V-4X 

PESCEKT OF HmUSS BSSSSXeSUY m &SXi(5/82} 
by City And Ethnic Group 
Sthnig Gcoup 



City 


VifttiuuMa^a 


Caobodian 


Snonq 


ALU 


Twin Citi«s 


41 


22 


20 


22 


0«atf«r 


7 


10 


12 


9 


Stockton 


52 


62 


59 


57 


S«Attl« 


21 


33 


14 


22 


AU. CITISS 


25 


38 


24 


27 



To clasify this salationship, crosstabulations of individuals' labor 
forca and ELT participation at tba tiiM of tht intarvicws vara ^^rfo^Bed• 
The parcantaga of individuala not working who partioipata in SI.T (31%) ia 
twica a^ larga as tha parcantaga (15%) of thoaa working who also participate 
in ELT. This is not particularly surprising, sinca those who work have 
few«r opportunities and less free tiM for classes. 

Other factors aay be at work here as well* In sany cases, unas^loyed 
refugees (believed they) i#ere required to participate in SUS to reaain 
eligible for cash and medical assistance. %ea« regulations (or at least 
belief that such regulations were operative) could clearly inflate the SLT 
participation rates for unes^loyed adults. At the sane tioe, the saam 

^ ■ 

.1 ' . 
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individuals wbo t«ad to «»suir« English quickly and hence tend to coisplets 
thair ELT pcograaa quickly say alao ba tha ones who tend to find MOCk 
quickly. This could alao undaclia tha obaarved naqativa ralationship 
hatwaan labor forca and £X«T participation ratas. Clearly further analysis 
ia required to teaae apart tha mutual relationships aoong English 
proficiency, ELT and e^loya»nt; an attaapt to do this is oada balow. 
Bafora that can ba done* however « a vital set of data needs to ba esKaained 
— Engliah proficiency. 



Data about self -reported English proficiencies are presented in several 
sections. Firat# English proficiency levels are reported, both at tima of 
entry into the U.S. and at tha tixM of the interview. Five aaasures ware 
reported for each of the two tiaa points: an overall rating (on a S-pt. 
scale) and four specific English profieiencieaf each reported on a yes/no 
baais. Diffarancaa in proficiency batwaen tha tiae points # indicating 
adults* acquiaition of English and coaing to the 0.S., are exaained. 
Interrelationships saong these aeasures are also considered. Zn tha second 
section* the various proficiency aeaauras are broken down in terms of 
individuals* background characteristics Cpopulation, grou'^, age, sex, 
previous education, literacy and bilingualisa) a.nd experiences which may 
ia^ct their acquisition of English (ELT, tiaa spent in the U.S., and 
deployment resettleoent location status.) The third section analyses the 
sismltaneoua effects of these background and experiential variables on the 



English Proficiencies 



developaent of English proficiency. 
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D€vXop— nt of BnqXiah Pgogieieney 

Sclf-catiags p£ Ez^Xish pro£ieitnci«s bad lacans o£ X.4 the Sicst nsonth 
in th« TOuntry and 2.5 at the tim* of th« inter viaw. fiacaXXing that 
psoficiencias ara catad on a fiva point aeaXa (with X baing tha Xowast 
rating} , a aui^atantial ineraasa in prof iciancy haa takan pXaca during thaaa 
adult rafugees tanura in tha U.S. (whieh* wa racall, was.sXightXy ovar 2 

yaara on tha avaraga at tha tiaa of tha aurvaya} . Tha pattasn of - 

t 

ix^rovaaaat can ha battac aaan in Tahla V-42, in which individuaXa 

prof iciancy ratings at antry ara croaatabuXatad againat their ratings at tha 

» 

tiaa of tha intarviaw. Thara ara 937 individuaXa raprasantad in the table 

TabXa V-42 

ZMPBOVEKENT IH SELF-BASED EI»X.ISa FS0FICIE2iCy 
Prof iciancy Sating at Tiae of Interview 







1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


TotaX 


Rating 


X 


2XX 


270 


X73 


3S 


0 


689 


for Xst 


2 


2 


X4 


58 


«7 


7 


X48 


Month in 


3 


X 


0 


3 


45 


9 


58 


U.S. 


4 


0 


0 


X 


X2 


23 


36 




5 


0 


9 


0 


0 


6 


6 




TOTAL 


2X4 


284 


235 


X59 


45 


937 



Proficiency Ratings ("How WeXl Do You Speak English") : 

X - Itou at aXX 

2 ■ Just a few words 

3 - A XittXe 

4 - Fair 

5 * WelX 



!:-2i3 
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{tho«« foe vboB ratings w«e« rtposttd £oc teth tliae periods} . Each cell in 
tb« SxS tabla eoatains Use nuabcc of izi,dividuA4>s ctportinf a particular 
coabination of proficiancy ratings for tht first aonth and for the tioa of ^ 
th« intarviaw. For axaapla# tha uppar laft-hand call contains 211, the 
nvuBbar of individuals reporting tha lowast proficiency for both tiaa 
periods. Koving across that top rowf tia saa that a different group of 270 
individuals was rated "1" for their first aonth in the U.S. and *2* at the 
tiae of the interview. Another 173 ii^ividuals were rated *1" for their 
first aonth and "3" for the tiae of the interview, and so forth. The 
extreae right ^luan, labeled "TOTAL", contains the sums of each row, the 
total nuaber of individuals having particular ratings for the first month in 
the U.S. (regardless of their rating for the tiae of the interview) . 
Siiailarl/, the aarginsl frequencies of ratings for the tiM of the interview 
is contained in the bottoa C'TOT^"} tow of the table. 

Several points of interest can be drawn fros the table. First, the 
aajority of individual adult refugees have i^^roved their English 
proficiency since coaing to the.Onited States, qells to the right of the 
aain diagonal in the Table (i.e., the diagonal running froa ■211" at the 
upper left down to "6" in the lower right corner) contain individuals whose 
proficiency iaproved since c«8ing to the U.S.? cells on the diagonal 
represent individuals whose proficiency remained the same, and those to the 
left of the diagonal represent individuals whose proficiency rating declined 
between the first aonth and the tiae of the interview. Suaming the cells, 
in these three categories, we get the results show in Table v-43. In round 
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Tabic V-43. 

Individuals' Oiaagc in Snflish pcoficitncy 

8«tirc«n £atr^ cod Xnttrviaw 

Change Nimbar % 

Zaectaaa 687 73.3 

246 26.3 

4 0.4 

nuBbcrsy thsM-quartars of the adults iaprov«d» oaa-^arter casainad at tha 

aaaa Iaval« and ao oaa lost peoficiaaey. 

Similar gains can ba saan in iiq?roving tha fouc specific Snglish 

psoficiencias at tha two tiaa points* as shown in Table V*44. Several 

Table V-44 

mSLlSB, P507ZCISNCXBS 

First Month in U.S. and Present 

t Having Specific Proffieiericies 

■Talk w/ "Talk w/ "Look 

Tiae 'Survival* Friends" Strangers" for Job* 

1st Month 19.4 17.7 15.4 10.5 

in a.S. 

Present 65.2 60.4 55.1 37.6 

ii^rtant results can be seen in this table. First, from 10-20% of the 
adults possessed the specific proficiencies at entry, depei^ing on the 
proficiency. Second, the percentage possessii^ a particular proficiency is 
i#ell behaved, decreasing regularly as the apparent difficulty level 
increases from "survival* to "independent job search" levels. Third, there 
is substantial improvement in these proficiency levels with time in the 
U.S.; the proportion of individuals possessing any of these proficiencies 
rises sharply frc^ the first month in the country to the time of the survey. 
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By the tiiM of tht iatcsvlftws, over half of thf aduXts had the first thret 
psof lci«ncy Xavels and ovcir ona- third poasasaad the oost daxsanding 
proficiancy, tha ability to look foe %Porlc indtpandently. 

A faw otbar obsarvations aay ba in ocdar at this point. Zt is not 
surprising that a saall parcantaga of tha rafugaas had thasa proficiancias 
at antry; wa saw that soaa had studiad English intansively in SouUieast 
Asia. Othars no dovibt had intaasiva prior contact with Aaericans bacausa of 
fltilitary activitias during tha War. 

0am additional profieian^ naaaura can ba introduced at this point. Tha 
systaaatic dacraasa in tha parcantaga of individuals having tha profieiancy 
aa it novas froa "survival* to "job saarch* suggests that thara aay ba an 
undarlying scale (this was the idea, of course^ underlying the spacific 
proficiencies choaan for tha survey.) For axas^le, if wa dafina tha 
proficiency acala score as the nuaber {0-4} of individual proficiancias an 
individual ia reported to have, than the scalability bf these data can be 
readily daterminad. The aora scalabla these prof iciei^ias are* the mozm 
accurately one can predict which specific proficiencies an individual haa 
frosi only hia or har scale score. For exai^le* if tha data are perfectly 
scalable awarding to this scheoaf then if wa kiMW an it^ividual has a score 
of 2, it follows that the individual &fust have the lowest two proficiencies 
and not the higher ones> Another way o£ looking at perfect scalability is 
that if an individual possesses sooe given proficiency^ then she/he must 
also have all proficiencies ranked below it. Departures fcom these ideal 
(but seldoa realized) patterns » known as Guttaan Scales, can be measured 
quantitatively, yielding coefficients off reproducibility. For these 
proficiency measures, 
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tb« co«fficitnts ac« .S6 (1st annth in U.S.} and .94 (ps«s<int tia*) * 
lndie«tiag hiqb, d«9r«ts of sealAbility. fh«£« is thus good rasscn te 
utilizK ths number of pro£ici«!»l«s an individual is raportad to hava as an 
ai^cqpeiata aaasuct of an undarlyinf Snglisb prof iQiancy scale. These 
scores* rangii^ froa 0-4 r will be designated prof ieiency levels > 
distinguished froK the single overall proficiency ratings (the five*point 
eating) described earlier. 

The SMaa proficiency levels were 0.63 and 2.18 for the first aonth in 
the O.S. and the tiae of the survey^ respectively. This drasatie rise in 
level of Snglish proficiency is further illustrated in Table V-45, which 
displays the distribution of proficiency levels at the two points in tiat. 
In the first aonth* for instance^ 74% had no proficiencies* and only 7% 

Table V->45 
SCXLSD SMGXaSB PROFXCXStiCY 
First Month in U.S. and Present 
t at Proficiency Level 





0 


i 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


1st Month in U.S. 


74 


9 


5 


5 


7 


100% 


Present 


26 


14 


9 


19 


32 


100% 


had all four. By 


the 


tist o£ the 


survey # 


however , 


only 26% bad zero 



piTofi jlency, whereas 321 had the oaxifflua of four. 

Tabic suxnsarlzes the foregoing indicators of adult refugees' 

English acquisition. The mix measures considered {the overall proficiency 
rating; the four specific prof iciencies^ and the scaled proficiency level) 
are displayed together at each point in time* The bottom rows of the table 
display the increase in each measure during U«S« resettlement, a t*test 
v^lue and a statistical significance level for the change over time. 
Heedless to say# all differences are highly significant. 

ERIC 



TaJ3lt V*-46 

CHANGES IN SNGLISS PSOFXCXESiCIES BE^HESK HOKTH 121 O.S. AND FR£SSN7 

i Having Specific Prof ici«nci>« 

I»<^l«tion Ov«r*U "Talit w/ "^aiJs w/ "I-ooit Prof ici«acy 

group Ratijq ■Sugvivai* Pgienda* 'Stranqe^a' for Job' l^fl 

lat Henth 1.42 19.4 17.7 15.4 10.5 0.63 
ia C.S. 

Pmant 2.51 65.2 60.4 55.1 37.6 2.18 



Chaiiga 1.09 35.8 42.7 39.7 27.1 l.iS 

t-valua 38.97 25.46 24.84 23.14 17.15 28.21 

prob. le^l .Otil .001 .001 .001 .001 .001 

Distribution of Sngliah Proficiamsy 

Raaulta in tha pracading aaction indicate gaina in adult rafugaas* 
Engliah proficianeiaa aiaca cosing to the 0nitad Stataa. la thim aaction, 
tha ralatiooahipa batwaaa iz^ividuala* Sngliah proficiency and their 
background character iatica ai^ reaettl«Mnt experiencea are exasined. 
Brea](downa of the varioua proficiency oeaaurta in teraa of aelected key 
variablea are conaidered. ^e braakdowna of lat-aonth prof icienclea are 
considered first, followed by breakdowns of proficiencies at the tiiae of the 
survey. 

In considering the various breakdowns of a proficiency measure against 
each of several other variablea, several points should be kept in mind. 
First of ail, we have already seen thai^ such variables as population group, 
age, sex, previous education, ELT participation, etc., are inter-correlated? 
breakdowns of a meaaure of. Snglish proficiency against each of these 
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variables thcctCor* will not b« ii^cpcndsnt. An appartnt rclati'Snship 
b«t«««n MX and Snglisb psofici«ncy, for axaaplttf might arise not because of 
a direct causal link between gender and learning Snglishr but because of 
both (1) a causal link between previous education and learning English and 
(2} a tendency for »en to have received acre education before c o aing to the 
O.S. Clearly, to interpret the outual effects of nuaerous variables on 
English acquisition^ techniques must be applied which amount for the 
interrelationships aaemg all variables. Such analyses have been carried oiut 
and are described in a section below; for that reason, statistical casts are 
not applied to the individual breakdowns presents here. 
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' Bnglish proficigneiat tha girat aonth in th« O.S. Tabla V-47 displays a 
breakdown of tha aix peoficiancy staasurac by population group. The saase 
relationships pravall aaong aeaaures for aach gr^p. Thara ia also a 
conaiatant pattarn aa»ng tha thr aa groupa for each measures Vietnamese have 
the highest proficiency* Casbodians an intermediate proficiency* and Bmong tha 
lowest proficiency. As mentioned abovei other background differences among 
the groups may be at work hare (for example, we saw that the groupa are 
ordered in tha s«e way with respect to previous education, literacy, and 
amount of S&7 received prior to U.S. entry}* 

Table V-47 

mOLXSE PS07XCZESCZSS: FXBST MONTE IN O.S. 

Population Group 



Mean i Having Specific Proficiencies Mean 



Population 
Group 


Proficiency 
Rating 


■Survival* 


"Talk 

w/Friends" 


"Talk w/ 
Strangers" 


"Look 
for Job" 


Proficiency 
tisvel 


vistnamase 


1.68 


26. S 


26.1 


24.0 


18.7 


1.0 


Cambodian 


1.33 


20.3 


18.3 


13.4 


6.0 


0.6 


Bmong 


1.10 


8.0 


4.7 


3.7 


1.0 


0.2 



The six first-month ^wof iciency measures are broken down by age and sex 
segments in Tabla V-48. The same genaral patterns appear for each measure: 
CD among these adults, men have more English proficiency than vKsmen at all 
ages; (2) there is a sharp decline in proficiency after age 50; scrae measures 
exhibit age-grading throughout the adult age range (i»e., decrease regularly 
as age increases from 20} , whereas other measures do not vary appreciably with 
age over the 20-49 age range. Until the effects of other age-related ^ 
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v«ciabl«s (••g*^ prtvious cducationf litscacy) arc taken into account, xaore 
•xtansiva analysis of aga-saXatad phaaoaana wilX not ba undartakan. 

Table V-48 

fiiGUSB PBDPZCZESCISSs 7I5ST N02iTH IN n.S. 
by Aga asid Sax Segments 

Proficiency Rating Profieiancy Iiavel 



Age Wcaan Hen All Wcmen Men All 

20-29 1.3 1.7 l.S 0.5 1.0 0.7 

30-39 1.3 1.6 l.S 0.4 0.9 0.7 

J- 

40-49 1.2 1.6 1.4 0.5 0.7 0.6 

50-59 1.1 l.i 1.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 

eo-i- 1.0 1.1 1.1 0.0 0.3 0.2 

ALL 1.3 1.6 1.4 0.4 0.8 0.6 



% Having Specific Prof iciancias 

"Talk to "Talk to ■Look 

'Sunriffal" Friends Strangers* for Job* 





H 


M 


ALL 


W 


M 


ALL 


w 


M 


ALL 


W 


M 


AIJ. 


20-29 


IS 


29 


23 


15 


30 


24 


u 


24 


19 


7 


12 


10 


30-39 


13 


26 


20 


10 


25 


18 


10 


23 


17 


10 


17 


14 


40-49 


16 


29 


23 


9 


19 


14 


12 


14 


13 


u 


12 


12 


50-59 


8 


12 


10 


6 


6 


6 


3 


9 


6 


3 


3 


3 


60+ 


3 


7 


5 


0 


11 


5 


0 


7 


4 


.0 


4 


2 


ALL 


13 


25 


20 


11 


24 


IS 


10 


20 


15 


8 


13 


10 
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Th« 2icft*aonth Snglish pcoficlency measures are broken down by several 
other key variables in Table V-iSs previ»ss education, BI/T prior to U.S. 
entry* and prior bilingualiss and literacy. Clear patterns are evident with 
respect to each of these variables* 

All Masures of £irst*»onth &n9lish proficiency increase regularly with 
increasiflEg prior education. The effects are very draaatic indeed. The aean 
proficiency level {rightaost column) at a.S. entry is an order of magnitude 
larger among high school graduates than among those with no previous 
schooling. The saae holds for the four individual proficiencies. Zndeed# the 
f irst-«Mnth proficiencies of the segment having 12 or more years of previous 
sci»oling are nearly as high as the proficiencies of the entire population at 
the time of the survey, an average of 2 years after entryl (Compare the "12-t'" 
row of Table V-49 with Table V-57} . Perhaps this is one way of gauging the 
advantage that previous education brings to the task of iMsaing ^tglish. 

Previous education^ we recall, is as^xriated with ELT participation prior 
to O.S. entry. Previous ELT, both in the country of origin as well as in 
refugee camps, is also related to entering Snglish proficiency, as shown in 
the next two breakdowns of Table V-49. The c^trast in each breakdown is 
between "li^e" and "Some," i.e., those having no SZ^ versus those having at 
least scott ELT. (The exact hours of $X<T are utilized in the more qualitative 
analyses presented below.) Str<»),g effects of ELT, both in the native 
countries and in the cao^s, are suggested by all measures in these 
breakdowns. The effects of SLT received in the native country appear to be 
somewhat stronger than those of SX<7 in camps; it must be rmembered^ however , 
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Tabic V-49 

EKGUSB PaoriCZSKCZSSs FXBS7 NONTB IH O.S 
Selected Population Chacs^te sis tics 



Mean t Having Specific Prof ieiengiea Mean 
Population Proficiency •Talk ■TaXk w/ "Look Proficiency 
Characteristic Rating "Survival* w/Prienda" Stranqega* for Job" Level 

Previous 

Education 



None 


1.03 


6.9 


3.S 


1.6 


0.9 


0.13 


1-3 yrs 


1.12 


15.6 


8.3 


7.3 


3.7 


0.35 


4-6 yrs 


1.15 


13.1 


8.5 


10.3 


3.5 


0.34 


7-11 yrs 


1.61 


25.5 


24.8 


17.3 


15.3 


0.83 


12* yrs 


2.46 


46.2 


52.6 


49.1 


35.5 


1.84 



ELT in 
Native 

Country 



None 
Scae 



1.19 
2.56 



13.6 
47.5 



10.3 
53.3 



8.5 
48.8 



5.7 
34.0 



0.38 
1.84 



ELT in 
Caaps 



None 
Sane 



1.39 
1.73 



17.9 
32.6 



16.0 
32.6 



13.8 
29.5 



9.9 
15.8 



0. 57 

1. U 



Speak a 
Second 
Language 
(excluding 

English) 



No 
Yes 



1.32 
1.55 



16.8 
22.8 



14.2 
22.3 



11.4 
20.6 



9.0 
12.5 



0.51 
0.78 



Literate 
in Sane 
Language 
(excluding 



No 

Yes 



1.21 
1.58 



10.0 
26.4 



10.0 
23.4 



10.5 
19.0 



7.0 
13.1 



0.38 

0.82 
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ch«t thoM who had 9omm SL,T in the native countries typically received many 
aore hours of training (an average of 512) than those who received sane ELT in 
the camps (an average of 190) . Multivariate analyses presented below will 
take the actual nuBber of hours into account. 

Breakdowns of the ficst-nonth Snglish proficiencies by individuals* 
linguistic status also eachibit som clear patterns, as shown in the final two 
breakdo««ns of Table Xadividuals bilingual in sosae language (not 

counting BngH '•') , an well as individuals literate in sane language (other 
than English) tended to be sosei^at aore proficient in English at U.S. entry 
than their oonolingual or t^nliterate peers. Again* the relative strength of 
these apparent effects cannot be gauged until the effects of other variables 
with which they are also correlated (e.g., education) are taken into account. 

English proficiencies at the tiae of the survey . Breakdowns of current 
Snglish proficiencies reported at the tine of the interviews are presented in 
the following pages as Tables V-50 through V-55. Each table breaks down a 
different proficiency measure in t%«o wayst (1) by city and population group, 
and (2) by age and sex segments. 

The £irst two tables exhibit breakdowns of the most general n»asures o£ 
English proficiency; Table v-50 displays the proficiency rating results and 
Table v-51 the proficiency level data. The same trends are aj^arent in the 
breakdowns of both measures. There are major differences among the population 
groups; the Vietnamese have the highest English proficiency, the Cambodians 
an intermediate amount, and the Hmong the lo«rest English proficiency. There 
are also some apparent differences among the cities; refugees in Denver appear 
to have the highest proficiency, those in Stockton the lowest. We have seen 
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Tabic V-50 

ENGUSB ;«3?XCI23iar RASING (1-5) 
TIME OP SCBVEV 

by Ci^ and Population Group 



Peculation Ge^p 



City 


viatnaaaaa 


CaBbodian 


Haong 


ALL 


Twin Citias 


3.1 


2.7 


1.7 


2.4 


M»*awm ^ ^ 


2.9 


2.9 


2.3 






2.6 


2.4 








3.1 


2.4 


1.8 


2.6 


ALL CITZES 


2.9 


2.5 


1.8 


2.5 




by Aga and Sax Sagmants 






Age 


tfoBien 


Hen 


ALL 




20-29 


2.4 


3.2 


2.8 




30-39 


2.3 


2.9 


2.6 




40-49 


1.9 


2.5 


2.2 




50-59 


1.6 


2.0 


l.S 




SO* 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 




ALL 


2.1 


2.8 


2.5 





many other differences among the populations in these cities# bovver ^ so 
direct cOTiparisons at this point are better Interpreted later when the effects 
of potentially confounding variables are controlled. 

There are clear cut trends with respect to age and sex. In all age 
segments, men have more Si^lish proficiency than women do. For both men and 
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mOLLSS PBOFXCXENC^R^nSS (0-4} 

(TSis or sas^ts) 

by City and Population Group 







Population 


Group 








mm fMntii mI f in 


SBon? 


ALL 


Twin Citi«s 


3.2 


3.4 


i.i 


2.2 




2.6 


2.8 


2.2 


2.5 


Stockton 


1.5 


1.8 


0.8 


1.5 


S«attl« 


3.3 


2.4 


1.3 


2.5 


ALL CI7XSS 


2.7 


2.4 


1.3 


2.2 




by Asa 


and Sax Segmants 








Wooan 


Men 


ALL 




20-29 


2.0 


3.1 


2.6 




30-39 


1.9 


2.7 


2.3 




40-49 


1.4 


2.2 


1.8 




50-59 


0.8 


1.8 


1.3 




604- 


0.3 


0.3 


O.S 




ALL 


1.7 


2.6 


2.2 
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%fOtten, thcrt is. a tyttcaatie dcertase in English proficiency with increasing 
«9«. In contrast with ths sgs brsakdowns o4 ths corresponding first-month 
proficiencies, in which proficiencies w«rs fairly constant through age 50 (and 
dropped off quickly thereafter} , the ag^-gradlng here is i^uite smooth across 
the lifespan. Tables through V-55 exhibit the saae breakdowns for each 

of the four sp«eif ic Bi^lisb proficiencies. The data appear reasonably well 
behaved and sharp patterns are evident ewong these individual proficiencies. 
In general, the sas&e tre;^ appear across all four prof icienc less (1} the 
percentage of the population groups having a gi^^ proficiency are generally 
ordered in decreasing fashi«ss the Vietnaaese ha^^ the highest percentage, 
the BiBong the lowest and the Canbodians are in between {the only exception is 
for the "survival" proficiency, which a slightly higher percentage of 
CaiBbodians than Vietnaaese were reported to have); (2) there are mibstantial 
differences aoong cities (even for a given population group) , with Seattle and 
Denver being higher than Twin Cities and Stockton; (3) in all age segments, a 
higher pezcMtage of males than females has a given proficiency; and (4} for 
both men and women, there is a progressive decrease in the percentage of 
individuals having a given proficiency as age increases across the lifespan. 

To facilitate inspecting trends across the various proficiency measures. 
Table v-56 displays data for all six proficiency measures broken down 
separately by city, by population group, by age and by sex. Data in this 
table is drawn directly frooi the corresponding figures of Tables V-50 through 
V-55. 
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Tabl« V-52 

PSSCmS BAVXNG aiGLISB PRDFICXSIICV I; "SUKyiVAL" 

(TIME OF SURVEY) 

by City and Population Group 



Population Group 



City 


Viatnaaaaa 


Caaibodian 




ALL 


Twin Citias 


97 




93 


SI 


70 


0«R9«r 


65 




76 


73 


69 


Stockton 


41 




64 




AC 


Saattla 


78 




S3 




/ 9 


AL£. CITXSS 


68 




76 


55 


65 




by Age 


and Sax Sc^sents 






Age 


Wcxoen 




Man 


ALL 




20-29 


62 




85 


74 




30-39 


61 




76 


69 




40-49 


52 




76 


65 




50-59 


28 




67 


46 




60+ 


18 




26 


22 






54 




76 


66 
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T«bl« V-S3 

vEscjsrs wws moLXsa ^miames it *coHVE8Sfi mvsr maiDs" 

(TIXS Of SQBVSX) 
by City and T^uXation Gsoup 







Population Gsoup 




City 


ViCtnOMM 


Caabodian 




ALL 


Twin Cities 


86 


85 


30 


58 




72 


84 


61 


71 


Stoeicton 


42 


55 


20 


41 


Scattltt 


86 


73 


43 


72 


ALL CXTIBS 


72 


70 


37 


60 




by Ag« and S6x Sagasnts 






Age 




Men 


ALL 




20-29 


60 


37 


74 




30-39 


51 


73 


63 




40-49 


35 


61 


49 




50-59 


28 


50 


39 




SQ-t- 


3 


26 


14 






46 


72 


60 
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Tabl« V-S4 

psRcaiT mirn mGLXSSL ^miciwcx 3 s "convssse ytrm stsahgsss* 

(TXNE or sosm) 

by City and Pepalatioa Qcoup 



ERIC 







Population Group 




City 


VittniM: 


M Cambodian 


BBBons 


ALL 


Twin Citici 


86 


85 


23 


54 




64 


70 


54 


63 


Stocktffil 


44 


46 


20 


40 


S«attl« 


86 


64 


22 


64 


AI.L CITIES 


70 


62 


29 


55 




by Aig« 


and Scat Sextants 






Age 


Wooen 


Man 


ALL 




20-29 


SO 


S3 


68 




30-39 


44 


70 


58 




40-49 


30 


53 


42 




50-59 


17 


53 


34 






3 


18 


11 




ALL 


39 


68 


55 
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Tabic v-55 

WSSCWt BkrSBQ SIGLXSS PlOPXaSiOr 4 1 •iNSEPaZDES; JCB SEASCB" 

(TXHE 0? SUXVSY} 

by City and Population Group 





• 


Population Group 




City 


VlatnaMM 


Caobodian 


Emom 


ALL 


Twin CitiM 


fiO 


78 


9 


3S 


D«nv«r . 


56 


49 


30 


48 


Stockton 


29 


19 


10 


22 


sMtc 


78 


20 


4 


46 


AIX CITIES 


57 


34 


11 


38 




by A9« and Sax Sagsanta 




• 




Wooen 


Men 


ALL 




20-29 


30 


58 


45 




30-39 


31 


48 


40 




40-49 


23 


34 


29 




50-59 


6 


IS 


11 




60-»- 


4 


U 


7 






25 


46 


36 
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Table V*5S 

aiQuss pBoricz^cxsss txme of scse^ 

by Population Group* City* kq9 and S«x 



lUiaB t Hairing Specif ic grogicianei«a Maan 

Population ProJleiaacy "Talk "talk *r/ •Look Proficiancy 

Char actaeia tic Bating "Survival* w/Pr lands' Strangaga" fog Job? Iiaval 

Population 
group 



VlatnaMaa 



2.9 
2.6 
1.8 



68 
76 
55 



72 
70 
37 



70 
62 

29 



57 
34 

11 



2.7 
2.4 

1.3 



Tvin Citias 

Stoektm 
Saattla 



2.4 
2.8 
2.3 
2.6 



70 
69 
46 

75 



58 
71 
41 
72 



54 
63 
40 
64 



35 
48 
22 
46 



2.2 
2.5 
1.5 
2.5 



20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-^ 



2.8 
2.6 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 



74 
69 
65 
46 
22 



74 
63 
49 
39 
14 



68 
58 
42 
34 

11 



45 
40 
29 
11 
7 



2.6 
2.3 
1.8 
1.3 
0.5 



Sex 



Vk3iB«n 

Man 



2.1 
2.8 



54 

76 



46 
72 



39 
68 



25 
46 



1.7 
2.6 
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Table V-57 bTMks down thcsa English peo£ici«ncy measures by other 
varlebXes ot interests previous education, bilingualisa, literacy, amount o£ 
EX.ir taken Ln the 0. S. , present partiicpation in SLT and present employment 
status. Let's consider MCh of these breakdowns in turn. 

Table V-57 

mSLISB PBOFICISiCIES 
(TIMS OF SURVEY) 

by Selected Population Characteristics 

Mean % Having Specific Proficiencies Mean 
Populaticss Proficiency "Talk "Talk w/ "Look Proficiency 
Characteristic Rating "Survival" w/Priends* Strangers' for Job" Level 



Previous 

Education 



None 


1.61 


44.3 


29.5 


20.7 


6.3 


1.01 


1-3 yrs 


2.24 


58.3 


55.0 


47.7 


23.9 


1.84 


4-6 yrs 


2.46 


70.9 


65.5 


59.4 


35.7 


2.28 


7-11 yra 


3.15 


S2.6 


87.3 


84.6 


69.2 


3.24 


12+ yrs 


3.78 


87.6 


90.6 


91.9 


77.3 


3.48 



Speak a 

Second 

Language 

(excluding 

SngUsh) 

No 
Yes 



2.38 
2.68 



57.4 
■?5.2 



55.6 
66.5 



49.3 
61.9 



35.3 
40.5 



1.98 
2.43 



Literate 
in Some 
Language 
(excluding 
English 

No 
Yes 



1.94 
2.92 



44.0 
81.1 



34.3 
79.9 



28.6 
75.0 



15.8 
53,7 



1.21 
2.90 



(continued on next page) 
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Tabic V-S7 (continuta) 



Mean t Having S^ifie 

Proflcitnciaa M«an 

Population Proficiancy "Talk "Talk w/ *Usok Proficiency 
Characttriatic Rating ■Survival* w/ggianda* Strangara' for Job' Lavel 

Months in 

the U.S. 



12* 


2.SS 


40.0 


35.0 


40.0 


45.0 


1.60 


12-17 


2.53 


59.0 


54.5 


43.9 


24.6 


1.82 


18-23 


2.61 


65.7 


63.3 


59.5 


44.6 


2.30 


24-29 


2.29 


67.5 


60.7 


52.2 


34.1 


2.16 


30-36 


2.57 


69.3 


62. S 


59.7 


39.0 


2.30 


37+* 


2.67 


66.7 


70.8 


66.7 


50.0 


2.54 



Hours o£ 
m^S in 
thm U.S. 



liona 


2. 


14 


43.2 


41.6 


38.0 


27.1 


1.49 


1-499 


2. 


44 


68.0 


56.5 


51.2 


35.3 


2.11 


500-999 


2. 


69 


80.6 


73.7 


64.0 


43.2 


2.61 


1000-1499 


2. 


71 


79.4 


75.0 


68.7 


46.3 


2.67 


1500-1999 


2. 


96 


78..? 


79.2 


79.2 


54.2 


2.91 


2000-*" 


3. 


36 


75.9 


83.3 


83.3 


54.8 


3.10 


Currently 
















in ELT7 
















No 


2. 


42 


63. S 


59.8 


53.9 


38.1 


2.15 




2. 


74 


63.9 


62.0 


58.4 


36.4 


2. 25 


Currently 
















Sn^loyed? 
















No 


2, 


33 


60.5 


53.2 


47.7 


29.0 


1.90 


Yes 


2. 


13 


82.7 


86. 9 


82.7 


69.3 


3.22 



^Under-represented due to sampling design 
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English proficiency is sharply graded with respect to previous education 
(years of schooling in the country of origin). All six measures of English 
proficiency exhibit this dramatic grading. The higher the proficiency level, 
the more impact previous education seems to have. One way of illustrating 
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this phmoscnon U to ooapact th« p«tecnta9* of individuals havin? a specific 
proficiency' foas the highest snd loiMst estsgocits of previous •dueational 
attainacnt. For txaapla* 88% of ix^viduals having 12 or mora years of 
schooling are reported to have at least a "survival" level of English 
proficiency, eoapared to only 44% of those with no previous education (a 2 to 
1 ratio) . Tos progressively aore difficult prof icieneies» the corresponding 
figures are 91% vs. 30% (3 to 1) ; 92% vs. 21% (4 to 1} i and 77% vs. S% (12 to 
1). 

The next breakdown shoim in Tahle V-S7 cospares individuals who do and do 
not speak a second language (besides Snglish) . A relatively saall but 
c^sistent difference is exhibited: Individuals who were already bilingual 
before cosing to the U.S. are at higher English proficiency levels than their 
aonolingual counterparts. In these data# the apparent effects of bllingualism 
sees to dixBinish (unlike the effects of edt»:ation) as the proficiency level 
increases. 

The apparent effects of literacy on English proficiency, shown in the next 
breakdown of the table, are much stronger than those of bilingualism. 
TurtheriDore, like the effects of education (and unlike those of bilingualism) , 
the effects of literacy intensify as the Snglish proficiency level rises. 

On the second page of Tatle V>S7, some additional breakdovms are 
presented. Unlike those shown on the first page* these breakdowns are with 
respect to experiences individuals have after ccaning to the U.S. The first 
breakdown displays the various Snglish proficiency measures as a function of 
the time individuals have resided in the U.S. Although overall increasing 
trends are present, they are neither very strong nor particularly consistent. 
Time in itself (at least over the 1-3 year span covered by this survey) does 
not appear to be a critical factor in adult refugees' development o£ Snglish 
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^ ■ - ■ . . . » . .... ^ .... ^ . . , . 

pro£iel«ney« ?«rlsips d«t«rminaata ar« particular expcritnets which engagA 
individuals with tha fiagliah language* fuch aa zm, votk axparitnca, 
friandahips with fiigliah apaakacs, ate. 7 nona o£ thaaa axpacianeaa nacaaaarily 
takas placa aaraly bacaua^ of tha paaaaga o£ tiaa. 

ScM hint ot thia poaaibility ia givan by tha saaaining braakdowna of 
Tabla 7-57. Bagliah profieiaacy iacraaaas ragularly with houra of ELT 
individuals bava takan ia tha U.S. Datailad axasination of thasa breakdowns 
ia quita iaforaativa. iSta aoat ganaral aaaauraa of Sngliah prof ieianeyf tha 
prof icittiey rating (laftaost oolusn) and prof ieianey laval (rightaost coluan) , 
inoraaaa ovar tha antira rang* of SLT hours (avan up to 2000 hours) . Thraa of 
tha four individi^l profieiancy aaaauraa also bahava in thia aannar: Tha 
parcantaga cf individuals having a givan profieiancy ineraaaas ragularly aa 
tha m»bar 3f BLT houra iacraaaas. Tha lowast or 'survival* laval of fiiglish 
profieiancy* howavarf bahavas scaawhat diffarantly. Tha parcantaga of 
individuals having this "survival" laval of Sngliah ineraaaas with ELT hours 
only through about 1000 hours, aftar which it stays conatant or avan dacraasas 
slightly. Thia pattam is quita notaworthy, bacauaa it suggests that thara is 
a group of individuals who navar acquire even the lowest proficiency levls 
despite very large aaounts of ELT. According to these data, about 25% of the 
adult refugees t^o have had 2000 or sore hours of English instruction are 
still below even a "survival" level of proficiency. This is not necessarily 
surprising: A significant proportion of older first generation immigrants 
throughout U.S. histozy (not just Southeast Asian refugees!) have probably not 
acquired this miniaal level of English proficiency, Furthennore, these 
results are consistent with o^noents frcm some students and teachers that some 
people Sceep cooing to classes but never really learn any English. 
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RtlAtionships battwttt English pro£iel«ncy and currant ELT participation 
and current e^pioyaant status «ra Mhovn in tht final two braaJcdoims of the 
table. There is a saall but consistently positive relation between current 
participation in ZUS and English proficiency, ^ere is a auch stronger 
positive relation bettpsen current labor force particpation and English 
proficiency. Neither of these relationships can be interpreted in caus^ 
tenas in a straightforward way. The f^t that English proficiency and 
eaiployiMnts are positively related, for exaaple, does not indicate that one 
necessarily causes the other. Siisilarly, the relatively weak relationship 
between current participation in ELT and English participation does not 
necessarily indicate a relatively sisall effect of ELT participation on 
laming English. We know frcs ^ase I that many students leave ELT programs 
because they have already reached their learning objectives, so that students 
still in prograias, everything else being equal, could well be at lower levels 
of English proficiency than laany program leavers. Once again, multivariate 
analyses, in which many of these potential effects can be simultaneously 
assessed, will be used to Identify the causal relationships underlying euiult 
development of English proficiency. Having examined sooe of the basic 
patterns in the survey data, we now turn to those analyses. 

Predicting the acguisiticm of English . A long history of events take 
place which shape the eventual resettlement experience of individued refugees 
in the United States and their acquisition of English. In addition to their 
age, sex ands cultural backgronds, numerous formative experiences in their 
native countries, in refugee camps and in resettlement sites in the U.S. may 
have a significant impact on their acquisition of the English language. 

In a similar way, a long chain of imaltivariate statistical analyses is 
needed to examine these multiple influences underlying the refugees* 
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acquisition of English. Multipl« lintar rt^rsssion techniques are used to 
calculate the siaultaneous effects of aultiple vasriables on some independent 
vaciableSf such as boucs jof EUS taken os English proficiency level. These 
techniques enable the aAAlyst, in looking at a large set of inter-correlated 
variables such as tho«se survey data, to sioplify the description of the data 
set and to ea^lore how well the data "fit" a particular model of causal 
influences asMng the variables of interest. 

There acet of caucse« sany, many analyses which sight be conducted and 
numerous models which can be coshered with respect to the data. NuiMrous 
analysM have been carried out and a wide variety of i^ela have been tested 
against the data. Those models which appear to offer the most adequate 
dcscsriptian of the data will be the ones presented here. 

Two interrclatcds techniques are used to present summaries o€ these 
analyses. The first is the classical path analysis of Sewall and Wright, 
which uses the least squares estimation methods of multiple linear regression 
to estimate the path weights or strengths of causal links presumed among 
various variables in the model. The goodness of fit of a prticular path 
analytic OK^del is measured as the percentage of varii^nce in the dependent 
variable (e.g., English porof iciency) which is accounted for by the 
independent or predictor variables (e.g., age, sex, education, hours of SLT, 
etc.). These path analytic models have been used to predict the two most 
general measures of English proficiency, the proficiency rating and the 
proficiency level. 

A distinct but closely reiateds type of technique will be used to predict 
the acquisition of the four specific English proficiencies. For these 
measures, the technique of discriminant analysis is used to predict which 
individuals (are reported to) have a particular proficiency, e.g., able to 
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«p«ak SniUflh with ■tran9«ci. Th« advantage o£ using discs Imlnant analyses 
foe thasa two-valuad *(yas/ao) pso£iciancy aaasuras is that is quantifies the 

predictability o£ individuals* English peofieienciea in easily understandable 
termss the percentage of individuals correctly classified as having or not 
having the given proficiency. The diseriainant analyses, using the same least 
squares estiaatica procedures underlying aultiple regression analysis, easpate 
a predictive equation as a linear function of the predictor variables, siailar 
to the regression equations considered above. This equation can be applied to 
each individual by plugging in the individual's values on the predictive 
variables (e.g., age, years of education,...}. Diseriainant analyses 
establish cutoff values, such that if the value coeputed for a particular 
individual exceeds the cutoff, the individual is predicted to have the 
proficiency in question. Siailarly, if the coaputed value is below an 
established cutoff, the ^Individual is predicted not to have that proficiency. 
The predictability of the English proficiency measure can thus be stated as 
the percentage of individuals %rho are correctly classified the given 
equation. 

To facilitate these analyses, a "weak causal ordering" was assumed among 
the variables according to the chronology of resettl«Bent: A variable whose 
value is always fixed before or aiasultaneously with the value of another 
varible is assuacd to be "causally prior* to that variable. Potential causal 
links or paths frco variable A to B are permitted only if A is causally prior 
to B. Thaa, because an individual's age, sex and ethnicity are determined at 
birth, the corresponding survey variables are causally prior to all other 
variables. If the survey data warrant such a link, for example, individuals* 
gender may be causally linked to their education, but not vice-versa; we are 
willing to allow, if the data support it, gender to determine (in part} years 
of schooling received in Southeast Asia, but we would not permit educational 
attainment (a later event} to det^aine gender (a prior event) , 
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CAMBODIAN STQCSTON 

H«tiv« Country SafufM Caips Onittd Stat«s 

Thttrc «£• six wts of varUblas in this m*k esusal ordsriags. Any 
vsrisbXs to the Uft of a givsa vsriabls is ssstaisd to bs csusslXy prior to 
it, snd can b* used as a prsdictor of it in ths analyass vtiiah folloir. 

In the anaXysas which follow, thcM variables hava the following 
aaanings. AGS is spaeifiad in yaars, SEX is dafinad at 1 if aala and 0 if 
fenala. Population group, i^ich has thr aa values, is coded by the two duaaiy 
variaolas, HMOMG and KOISER (each of which is coded "1" or "0"). The 
Vietnoaese are not gttitted froi the analyses; they are designated when both 
HM3NG and Kaisa are coded *0'. Years of schooling in the natiave country is 
EDOC, and EI*TSAT codes hours jof ELT received in the native country. 1.2 and 
LIT are coded "l" if the individual is bilingual or literate in some language, 
respectively! other than English. 

ELTCAMP represents the nuaber of hours of BLT received in refugee caaps. 
TIMECS is the number of months of C.S. residence at the tia» of the survey (or 
by adding a constant, the time of entry into the O.S.}. SLTOS is the number 
of ELT hours taken in the 0-S- WORK is coded "1" if the individual was 
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P«rtieip«tin9 Ia the Ubos focc* at thm tiam of th« survey. EKd and SNG2 ar« 
th« Sagliah pcoCieiaaelM capectcd £oc th« £isst a^ith in Use a.S. and at tha 
tiaa of tha survey, respeetiveXy. 

We will now proceed chrooolosically (and causally) through these 
variables, noviag left to right, identifying the relative strengths (or path 
weights) of potential causal influences aarag the variables. The end-goal is 
to identify the variables ii^cting the developoMnt of BiG2, the individual's 
SngUsh proficiency after resettling in the U.S. Particular attention will be 
paid to identifying the ia^aet of ELS English language developaent. 

Stage 1% Predicting previous education . Regressions performed using E2XJC 
as a dependent variable exMined the effects of the causally prior variables, 
AG&, SEX, HNONG and KSIsa. Results are suaaarized in Table V-S9. 



Table 7-59 



REGRESSION OF PREVIOOS SDIK:ATI0N 
R^ - .43 



Variable Seta P sig . 

HH3NG -.601 475.8 .0001 

CAMBODIAN -.243 78.1 .001 

SEX .210 67.7 .001 

AGE -.189 54.8 .001 
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All tout v*ri«bl«i •nts.r th« rt^rtssion operation with « hifh d«9C«tt of 
sUtisticaX «ignif icaact. «!• aagnitudt o£ th« B«ta weights indiq*t« th« 
ctXativ* potency ot thm affects tha variabias hava on BDOC whan all' are 
conaidarad togathat. Tha aign of tha waight Indieataa whathac tha variabla 
has a poaiti^ or nagativa affact c^tha dapandant variabla, SIXIC. Incraasing 
AGS has tha saallast absolata affact bn SDOC aiaong thasa variablas, and sinea 
its Bata U nagativa, it has a aagativa^af facts Svarything alsa aqual, baing 
oldar Ci.a., baing born aarliar) tands to\asalt in Uss adiMstion, prasuoably 
sinca thara was lass ac^ss to education in ^uthaast Asia tha farther baotr in 
tiaa one goes. 

SSX has a slightly stronger effect on EOOC than AGS does: since SEX waa 
coded for sales ai^ "O" for fMales, this indieataa greater (access to) 
EDCC for sales , everything else equal. Recalling how the duaay variables for 
population group, HMOHG and CAIIBC»IAN, • were coded, the fact that their Beta 
values are negative indicates that these groups have significantly less EOOC 
than the Vietnaawsej the fact that the E«3lK5 Beta (-.601) is wore negative 
than the CAMBODIAN Beta indicates that the Hnong have ati^l less education 
than the C«abodians. The fact that these Betas are Urger in magnitude than ^ 
those for AGE and SEX indicates that the effects of population group on EDDC 
are larger than the effects of these other variables (although all are 
significant) . 

There's not much new in these particular results, since we gleaned pretty 
much the sm picture froa the croastabulations of EKJC by these variables 
above in Tables V-li and V-12. 
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Staq<t 2; Prtdictinq WUT and biXingtMa.«iat in th« nativ countries . Two 
parallax aats of ragrassion analyaas tiara eonductad on tha aaaa causally prior 
variables I AGS, SSX, HNQN6, CANBODIAHr and BDOC. Ra9rassi<m results for 
SUXKAS iMra presented above (s«e Table V-31} . Results for 1.2 (speak a second 
language* excluding Englisb} are presented in Table V-60. All causally prior 
variables are statiatically significant predictors of L2, although as a group 
they predict ottly 18% of tha variance. Apparently, strong fi^tors other than 
those aeasured detrain* individual biUngualisa. As we sasf in earlier 
breakdovna, bilingualisa is aoeially distribute in a different i«ay froa 
education. It increaacs with AGE, and is highest aaong the Baong and lowest 
jUKMig tha Cambodians. 

Table V-60 
BEGRSSSION OF L2 
r2 m ,180 



Variable 


Beta 


P 


Si£. 


BMONG 


.494 


142.9 


.0001 


BZXJC 


.319 


61.2 


.0001 


CAMBOOIAN 


.193 


31.2 


.0001 


SEX 


.153 


22.8 


.dooi 


AGE 


.m 


12.2 


.001 



stage 3t Pgedieting ELT taken in cagps» literacy (in a language other 
than English) and time ot U.S. entry . Similar regression analyses were 
conducted Cor each of these variables. (Readers interested in summary tables 
should 
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coRtact turn ftuthoes dicaetly.) Tht vaclablt UT, incidcntaUy, was plactd in 
Staqm 3 rathcs than in Stage 2 bceausa aany individuals (particularly Baong) 
actually aequicad literacy during thair stay in tha eaops. 

Staga 4< ?gadictinq Bnqliah proCiciancy* first aontti in tha O.S . 
Sagrasaion analyaas wars can&setad saparataly for aach of tha ti#o most ganaral 
aaaauras of firat'-Moath prof icianey* proficiency rating and prof ieianey 
Isval. Table 7*61 di^Xays the results of these aultiple regression analyses. 
Tifo separate e^tioas ara presented in the table; regression equation 1, at 
the top of the tablCf predicts the f irst-fioith proficiency rating* whereas 
equation 2 predicts the proficiency level. 

Relatively large Mounts of variance are accounted for by these 
equationas 52% and 32% of the variance in the proficiency rating and level, 
respectively. Saoh regression equation is suanarized in the saM way. 
Variables which are significant predictors of the particular proficiency 
Bkasure are listed on the left-hai^ side# together with their standardized 
regression coefficients (or *Beta" weights} and the F and p values indexing 
the statistical significant of their contribution to the predictive 
equation. On the right hand side of the table* variables are listed which 
were toixnd not to be significant predictors of the proficiancy measure (when 
effects of variables in the equation ars controlled) , together «rith 
corresponding P and p values for the significance test which rejected the 
variable's entry into the equation. For exastpler in Equation 1, we see that 
£OUC is the oK^t potent predictor of proficiency ratings* having the largest 
Beta value (.474). the F test of the statistical significance of EDUC in this 
equation yields an F value of 329.6; the corresponding p-value of .0001 
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indicAtts that the Uktlihped q£ iueh « large f value bting obs«rv«d by chance 
alone la leaa than 1 in li,006. AGS, on the other hand* is nSt a significant 
predictor ot the first-aonth Si^lish proficiency rating, once the effects of 
the variables of the equation are controlled. The F value of ASS, were i.t to 
be added to the existing equation, is 0.45, which has a p Q.SO chance of 
being observed due to chance factors alone. ^ 

Although the two equations were derived independently, they exhibit the 
SIM structure, the saae four predictors enter each equation; and with the^ 
ease relative potency. Xn decreasing order of strengths (1) mK:--years of 
previous schooling i (2) SZiQiAS-^aurs of ELS received in the native country; 
(3) L2 — bilingualixa (in a language other than English) ; and (4) 
EISCANP — hours of Si;r received in refugee canps. With the effects of 



Table V-61 

PREDICTION OF SiGUSH PDOFXCIQICISS : 
FIBST MONTH XM U.S. MQI^XFI£ LIMSAR RESSESSXON 



Equation Is Dep. Var «* 
adj. - 



Proficiency Rating 
.515 



Variables in the Re<?re3sion 



Variahltts Tested But Not 

in the R^^gression 





Beta 


F 


£ 


F 


to. enter 


£ 


EDUC 


.474 


329.6 


.0001 


AGE 


0.45 


.50 


ELTKAT 


.343 


166.9 


.0001 


SEX 


0.2S 


. 60 


L2 


.116 


23.9 


.001 




1.37 


.24 


EL7CAMP 


.054 


5.0 


.026 


KBMER . 


0.43 


.84 










LIT 


2.94 


.09 
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Squation 2f Dep. V«r. • Pro£iel«acy L«v«X 
adj. ■ .318 

Vaslablas Tastad But Hot 
vagjablaa in tha Raqraaajon in tha Raggaaaion 







F 


£ 


F 


to antar 


£ 


BDOC 


.378 


147.6 


• 0001 


AOS 


0.37 


.55 




.246 


60.6 


.0001 


SSX 


0.35 


.98 


X.2 


.103 


1^.3 


.001 


SMONG 


3.16 


.08 


SLTCMIP 


.082 


8.1 


.005 


KaCBB 


0.60 


.44 










LX7 


0.43 


.51 



thaaa vaciablaa stmtiatisally controUad, n^sa o£ tha otiims vaslablaa in tha 
■odal iUSZ, SSXr U7« 90!^ OS CMfBCHSZAIi) is significantly ralatad to 
ra£ugaas* Saglish pcof leianeias tha first aonth of 0,S. rasidanea. 

Thaaa caaulta ara raadily intaspcatabla. It is hacdly Kisprising that tha 
aaount of ELT raeaii&ad prior to antry predict a Sngliah prof icianey right aftar 
antsy. Evan though wa laamad that population gcoup» aga and sax iapact 
pra-antry BXff (particularly in tha nativa country) , onca tha a£f acts of ELT 
ara taken into account* thara ara no rasidual effects o£ thaaa variables on 
the entering English prof icienciec. The affects of education, on the other 
hand* are patterned quite differently. Like tha population group, age and sex 
variables* education directly iopacted individuals* access to SLT in their 
native countries. 3ut# unlike these variaibles, tha effects o£ education and 
bilingualisa persist, even after the effects of ELT are controlled. 
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SUqtc 5 and 6t pgadictinci BLT utilization in th^ O.S. and English 
pcoficigncy at the tiiaa of the survey. At this point, additional assumptions 
aust be aade about relationships aaong ELT, esployawnt status and English 
proficiency to make further headway. saw abo^ in 7able V-57 that there is 
a positive k-elationship between hours of ELT taken in the U.S. and English 
proficiency. If it is assused that ELT is causally prior to English 
proficiency, then the iapact of EL? on English proficiency can be directly 
assessed, it is conceivable that English proficiency itself directly iiqpacts 
participation in ELT, but such a relationship, if it exists, is not likely to 
be a liable linear oae: Individuals at both extr^es of proficiency might be 
less inclined to participate. Such effects canxKSt be evaluated in this data 
set. So it will be assumed here that the ELT taken up to the time of the 
surv^ey is causally prior to English proficiency at that time. 

A similar assui^tion regarding the relationship between work status and 
English proficiency is also probla&atic. There is good reason to suppose that 
English proficiency may impact employment status (that assumption, after all, 
a major rationale for funding refugee ELT programs) . It is also plausible 
that employment, through the contacts with English speakers offered in many 
jobs, impacts English proficiencies. 

With these caveats, we will nevertheless proceed to gauge the relative 
Lnpact of SL7 and employment on English proficiency. To do this, WORK will 
also be assumed to be causally prior to English proficiency. Additional 
analyses (in which WORK is excluded) indicate that the structure of the 
resulting mcjdel is not radically altered by this assumption. No assumption is 
made regarding a casual relationship between ELT and WORK, however. 
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TabXs V-62 exhibits th« cMults of cegccssing hours o£ SLT in the U.S. on 
sst of esusslly prior vsrisbXss. Rslativsly fsw pottntial predictor s have 
a significant effect on SLTOSt an4 overall only 14% of the variance is 
accwunted for. Tbe aost significant predictor is TIMEOS, the length of 
residence in the O.S. AGS and LIT are also 

Table V-62 
BBGRSSSIOM OF SX/T (U.S.) 
r^ • .143 

variable Seta P sisL- 

TIMEQS »202 32.7 .0001 

AGE -.133 26.7 .0001 

LIT .ISO 21.0 .0001 

SEX .140 16.2 .0001 

STOCKTON .097 7.1 .008 

substantial predictors of ELT taken here, indicating that older and 

nonliterate individuals are utili2ij:g ELT lets than their younger or 

literate peers. Similaryc a»!n utilize BLT more than women, even after the 

affects of these other variJJDles are statistically controlled. The 

appearance of STOCKTON here seems to reflect the lack of time limits on 

ref^ee SLT participation prevailing in California in contrast to the ether 

cities in the survey (but this is a relatively weak effect) . 

It is of considerable interest that literacy predicts utilization but 

that education does not. This is consistent with, and serves to 

corroborate, the findings from che classroom observations (Chapter III) 

that classroom activities are highly oriented towards literacy, as well as 

teachers' views (Chapter IV) of nonliteracy as a barrier to the teaching 

and learning of English. 
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Tabic V-63 sunftclsts the rcgccsslon analyses for WOSOL, using the 
pcofiiciency level data foe SHGl {firat-«onth proficiency). About 25% of 
the variance is predicted. The aost ia^rtant factor aeeas to be the city, 
not surprisingly, since there are such gross differences aiaong the cities' 
eaployment rates. After those differences are controlled, SEX (being 
sale) , BOOC, and CAMBODIAN iapact individuals' labor force participation. 
TIMEDS also exerts a positive effect on WBKs everything else equal, the 
longer a refugee is in the O.S., the acre likely he or she is to be 
ei^loyed (even going against the widening recession in progress during the 
tine fraae of this study, as noted earlier) . 

Table V-64 displays the regresiiion of English proficiency {again using 
the scaled proficiency level OMiasure) oxi all the cau::«ally prior variables 
considered in previous states. Kuxaerous variables enter the equation, 
which together predict about 58% of the variance, a substantial amount for 
a survey such as thia. 



Table V-63 
BSGRSSSION OF WORK 
r2 « .264 



Var table 



Beta 



DENVER .324 

SEX .200 

TWIN CITIES .169 

SDUC .140 

CAMBODIAN .105 

TIMEUS .088 

STOCXTCSN .078 

ENGl .123 



81.7 
41.7 
20.9 
14.7 
11.8 
8.3 
4.5 
U.8 



.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.004 

.034 

.001 
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BEGSESSXC3M OF SKGUSB PROFICXaiOr 

- .581 







F 




EQOC 


.312 


73.2 


.0001 


AGS 


-.219 


69.1 


.0001 


STOCKTOK 


-.217 


48.5 


.0001 


LIT 


.144 


22.7 


.0001 


BMDMQ 


-.156 


22.5 


.0001 


TZKB3S 


.UO 


18.2 


.0001 


ELTOS 


.109 


17.5 


.0001 


WORK 


.ill 


15.6 


.0001 


TffIN CITISS 


-.103 


10.4 


.001 


SEX 


.085 


10.1 


.002 




-.092 


8.7 


.003 


BIGl 


.067 


5.6 


.018 


£.2 


.064 


5.5 


.019 



EI^C tmukioM thtt aomt potent predictor. Other backgrouroS characteristics 
%«hich are strong determiners are AGE and £*IT. Even with the effects of EDOC 
controlled* literacy per ae reaaizv a powerful determiner of English language 
developnent. EMONG is a negative predictor of English acquisition, even with 
the effects of EOOC and £<IT cc»ttrolled. Although statistically significant, 
SEX and L2 9^ nich weaker as predictors of English proficiency. 

Several variables reflecting resettlement activities all have about the 
same potency as determiners of English proficiency: TIMEUS, ELTUS and WORK 
all contribute positively towards the acquisition of English. Even after all 
of these variables are statistically controlled, the resettlement context 
(i.e., the city) appears to exert an influence on English language 
developnient. The three dummy variables which code for city all enter 
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negatively Cwith Stockton by far the aost iw^ative) , Indicating that the 
non-d\na^-variable city, Seattle, appeals relatively conducive to English 
ac^isition i«hen these sany other variables are statistically controlled. 
Finally, it*s worth r«xarking that an individual's entering proficiency, ENGl, 
has a relatively saall effect on later proficiency, quite a bit weaker than 
the effects of aost other variables. 

Discriainsnt analyses . As aentioned earlier, discriminant analyses offer 



another means for exaoiaing individuals* acquisition of English. For each of 
the four specific language proficiencies asi i^ich survey data were collected, 
two discriainant analyses were perforaed. The first attttspts to identify 
which individuals aastered the proficiency by the first aonth in the U.S. The 
second discriainant analysis atteapts to identify which individuals, among 
those who had not mastered the proficiency by the first month in the U.S., 
aastered it ||f the time of the surv^. 

Table V-65 displays the results of discriainant analyses conducted for 
each of the four specific English proficiencies (for the first month in the 
U.S.}. The same predictors considered in the foregoing regression analyses 
%iere consider^ in these analyses. Each analysis is smasarized in a column of 
the table. The standardised regression coefficients (Beta weights) of the 
predictors in the discriainant equatic»i for a given proficiency are the 
numbers listed in the ooluan for that proficiency aeasure. If no Beta weight 
is entered for a particular predictor in an equation, that indicates that the 
variable is not a statistically sigiiificant discriminator of the given 
proficiency. For exaxz^le, the discriminent equation for "survival* level 
English proficiency during the first month in the U.S. involves just four 
variables: EIXJC, LIT, BLTSAT and ELTCAMP. As in the regressions, the larger 
the magnitude of the B«ta value, the mora potent the variable is as a 
predictor. 
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Tbm nuab«r of individual casts in ssch analysis and thm parcsntage of 
casas cocraotly classifitd (as having or not having tha particular proficiancy 
during tha first nonth in tha O.S.) ara listad in tha bottom two rows of tha 
tabla. Osix^ only 4-5 pradictor variablas* batwean 73*82% of the cases are 
correctly classified by these discriainant analyses, depending on the 
proficiency being predicted. 



Table V-65 

PBESXCTXC»i OF EliG£JSB ^BOFICXaiCY X£VELS 
(FXI^ NOMIE IN U.S.) 

BY SISGRIHIHANT ANALYSIS 



Predictors 



Siwlish Proficiency Predicted 



EDdC 
L2 

SX/SNAT 
SLTCAMP 



'Survival' 

.536 

.270 
.4S9 
.271 



■Talk with 
Friends* 

.700 

.193 

.463 

.176 



"Talk «rith 
Strangers' 

.789 
.278 
-.205 
.430 
134 



'Look for 
Job' 

.792 
.202 
-.211 
.461 



% Cases 73.1 80.0 81.8 81.0 

Correctly 

Predicted 

% Cases in 942 942 942 944 

Analysis 



Not surprisingly, these results are similar to the corresponding 
regression analyses. Previous education is the most potent predictor of all 
four of the first-aonth proficiencies, as it was for the cvecall proficiency 
measures. English latiguage training received in the native countries (SLTNAT) 
is consistently the second most potent predictor. 
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hltMK th«M ti|o stroB^est pr«dictoss« th« pictuc« varias fioi&awhat 
depending on th« particular profieiancy being pradietad. Both literacy and 
BtS raeaived in safuga* caapa predict the "aurvival* proficiency* not 
surprisingly » since basic literacy skills are needed £or many survival tasks 
and since rafugaa eaap BLT prograas explicitly taught many "sui^vival" type 
English proficiencies. As the proficiency leval being predict^ increases 
frcB 'survival* to "look for job," the potency of SLTCAKP as a predictor 
decreasas regularly (and disappears altogether at the highest level) , 
reflecting the liaited focus and duration of the can^ prograas (at least those 
which this group want through) • Previous bilingualisa ("Xi2*') is a positive 
predictor of {ill but the lowest {"survival") first<-ax3nth proficiency. LTS is 
less atraightfoward as as predictor. It starts off as a positive predictor of 
"survival* proficiency,, dr^s out of the equation for "talk (English) with 
friends," and predicts the higheat prc^f iciencies negatively. SDUC, at the 
aaae tiae, is regularly increasing in potency ^ross these proficiencies. 
Since EKJC and LIT are closely tied, there is likely aaae interaction taking 
place between the two in these equationa Craoember, education has been one of 
the key paths to literacy) . 

The corresponding discriminant analyses of the four proficiencies at the 
3ia» of the survey are sussaarized in Table V-66. These analyses, we recall, 
are applied only to thoae individuals who did not have the given proficiency 
the first month in the U.S. The discriminant equations are therefore 
predicting which individuals actually learned each given proficiency in the 
U.S. 
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Zn 9en«c«l« thm discriaination of Itamin? is quits strong (77-83% correct 
identifications). Ths sjm overall structure of predictors is seen here as in 
the path analytic aodels. SDDC# ASS# LIT and SEX are consistent predictors of 
learning Snglish. Indicators of resettleaent activities (TIKEOS, EI/TUS and 
WQBK} are predictors of Snglish ^quisition of aho.ut equal potency. The Saong 
se«s to squire the higher levels aore slowly than other groups i Canbodians 
sett to pick up the loife£ levels aore quickly than other gr^ps. 



Table V-66 

pRSoiCTioli OP ushsmm specific esiguss pboficiescies 

by Discrisixiant Analysis 



Predictors Swlish Proficiency Predicted 





■Survival" 


"Talk ifith 
Friends" 


"Talk with 
Strangers" 


"Look for 
Job" 


2D0C 


.406 


.503 


.455 


.570 


AGS 


-.466 


-.437 


-.379 


-.185 


BMONG 






-.312 


-.321 


LIT 


-177 


.269 


.230 


.187 


STOCKTON 


-.432 


-.357 


-.208 


-.342 


TWIN CITISS 




-.212 




-.271 


OENVSR 


-.198 




-.126 


-.228 


SEX 


.219 


.206 


.270 




TIMEOS 




.186 


.268 


.208 


Euros 




.148 


.191 


.148 


WORK 




.173 


.204 


.390 


L2 


.227 








CAMBODIAN 


.313 


.267 




-.178 


% cases in 










analysis 


627 


623 


643 


688 


% of cases 










correctly 










predicted 


77.0 


79.9 


81.7 


83.2 
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APPENDIX lll-'K 
PSOCSOCBSS FOR CIASSROOK QBSSSVATZON 



Procedures gor gsa of the Clagagooa Obagrvation Inatrumtint 

Whenevvs passil9le« observers entered s elsssrooB et the bcgizwing o£ a 
class period os after a break. Tbm observer sat close to the front of the 
roos, facing the students, positioned in a place which would be oi^bstrusive 
yet still provide a good view of as aany students as passible. During the 
observation period, observers did not talk with the class, and were only 
introduced if the individual teacher wished. 

Qsing the observation foras (see copy at end of A^endix) , observers first 
noted the tiae, date, teacher and progrsft, then noted on the cover sheet any 
unusual environmental factors Ksch as extr^M ceaperatures, very crowded 
classrooBs, external noise, etc. Next, a seating chart was filled out on the 
third page of the fom (Class Spontaneous and Elaborated Speech— CSES) , noting 
the sex and apaproasiaate age of each student. Fbm the ntabers cm the seating 
chart, five students were chosen using a randoa numbers list; these seat 
nuobers were then marked on Page 4 (Stuctent Behavior Observation) . 

Observers th«i turned on a timing tape, which they listened to through 
earphones, that timed each section of observation. Seven minutes were spent 
on the first classxroou observation checklist, noting some context variables as 
occurring; "none", "some", or "a lot", "a lot" being defined as over one half 
the observation time and other frequencies as "none* or "some", ranking the 
emphasis on different items. Three minutes were taken to complete the coding 
of the checklist. 
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h£tMt thm G^imsMl ClMsroQoi, Oi»«^atlon Sheet was coded, obsecvers 
procMdad to page 3 of th« instrvsMQt* Class Spontaneous and Elaborated Speech 

(CSES) : 

SUP 1 . The seating chart had teen Silled in with sex and approximate age 
of student when observer first entered the roon. 

Step 2 , for a five-ainute period* the coder sia^ly checked a box for each 
occurrence of spontaneous or elaborated speech observed in the appropriate 
square for each student. 

Spontaneous Speech %»s defined as a student-generated speech act in %^ich 
students said soaething in English on their own initiative without being 
specifically directed to. Elaborated Speech was defined as a speech act in 
T^ngi^ which was a l«iger utterance than directed response called for, or a 
co^^lex or lengthy spontaneous speech act. Zn the data analysis discussed in 
Chapter 111, what is Uraed Sp^taneous Average and Elaborated Average are 
taken fron thiwe counts. 

Step 3 . After the five-minute interval was coded, 30 seconds was taken to 
code the context for the first five minutes, "sweep interval A." Coders 
circled one choice for e^h item, choosing the category noat emphasized during 
the five-minute period. Only if there was equal emphasis were two choices 
circled. Working definitions were the same as for the General Classroom 
Observation Checklist. 

* 

If a clear transition, interruption or break occurred during the 
five-minute per^vd, the times were recocded. 

« 

Step 4 e This procedure was repeated (Steps 2-3) for "sweep interval B*" 
Display 1 below is a saarple of the CSES *box* for one student in the seating 
chart~this student was seated in seat 32; he was a 3S-year-<*old male. During 
sweep A, five spontaneous speech acts were observed for himr and one 
^ elaborated speech act« See the form in this Appendix for an example of the 

entire seating chart ^'^^ 257 



«nd eUsscooa eonttxt form. During Mcp B, Ui« itudent dia not spc&k 
^optantou«ly at all, but had om •lat»rat«d fp««eh act. 



Sais>la CSSS Qrid for One Student 
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Stud«nt Bahaviog Ob—rvation 

Stap 1 . (Fiva stttdanta had baan ran^»ly choaan for obaar^tion whan tha 
ohaarvar firat aatarad tha elaaa.} 

Stap 2 , Uaing tha aignaXa on tha tiaing tapa* ^sarvars checkad tha box 
naxt to tha behavior ftrat obaarvad in tha siz'saoo»i intarval.. Only one 
check was aade par interval. Display 2 below is a sample of on observation 
grid for one studentt tha antira st;»Sant behavior observation is fouzvi on tha 
copy of the observation instrument at the and of the Appendices. 
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OUpUy 2 
8aBPl« S«h>vior Ob— rv«tion Grid 




Display 2 shovrs student #3, in s«at #45 of th« sttiting chart. In this 
saople, the observer saw the st;^ent speaking English spontaneously to the 
teacher (ST) for intervals 1 and 2, then speaking Saglish as part of a 
directed response (DR) for intervals 3 and 4. During the intervals 5, 6 and 
7, the student was speaking his native language to another student (LS) , and 
during intervals 8* 9 and 10 he was "off-task," tending to a child in the 
classroooi. 

After the observer coded 10 six-second intervals for the first student. 
Student #2 was observed and coded, then Student f3, until all five students 
had been observed for 10 six-second intervals. 

Step 3 . Observers then coded the teaching context for the previous five 
minutes, as on the Classrocsa Spontaneous and ElaJsorated Speech form. 

Step 4 . Steps 1-3 were repeated, observing the same students again and 
coding the context. 
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G^n^raX Clisggooa Obwgvation ChccKlist 

Tb« iMt part ot the elassrooa observations was a repeat of the General 
CXassroooi Observation. 

Working Peginitions 

General Classroon Observation Cheelelist * The. following is a list of 
worKing definitions* by it^ nuBber« which observers used for the General 
ClassroQB Observation Checklist. These definitions were used only for coding 
this observation fora, az^ for convenience are alio used in the discussion in 
Chapter XIX of this report. The working definitions and terns are not the 
only or necessarily accepted way of defining the behaviors observed, but were 
agreed upon by all observers to assure consistent and reliable data gathering 
procedures. 

1. Language gi»ed bv the Teacher ; 

English and another was coded if any part of the lesson# but not all, 
was conducted in a language other than Si^lish during the observation 
period. 

2. To What extent was Instruction Addressed to Students as ; 

a whole group: aH students together receiving same 

instruction 

in small groups; students divided into groups within class 

individually at seat: students work alone at desk* teacher or aide 

helps thas individually 

3. To What Extent Did Teacher Present English : 

in written form teacher used writing or written materials 

for instruction 

orally teacher (cr tape or video) spoke language 

orally ,^ 

nonverbally hand gesters or body movement 

other miscellaneous 
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4. To What Extent Did the Teacher Use Teacher Mate rials ; 



board writing 
books 

vrorksheets 

literacy props 

drawinga/photos 

fila/video 

tape 

tangible Ejects 



teacher writes on blackboard 
books, paii^hlets 

I * 

I 

individual sheets for \ each student, either 
teacher made or book copies 

alphabet charts, word cards, or flash cards, 
Silent Hay charts 

prepared or isiproaptu drawings, photos 
aovies, filnstrips, TV 
recorded speech 

real objects such as food, clothing, car 
parts, etc. 



5. To What Extent Were Students Psing at Their Desks at Teachers 

Direction {students had to have been using nateriala at direction of 
teacher as part of lesson t 



written materials 
tangible objects 
other 



books, worksheets 



as above 
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To What ^tent Did the Teacher Direct Student Activity Towards 
(category was coded if students were doing activity aa part of lesson 
instruction) s 



board work/displays 



seat work 



testing/assessment 



recitation 



students write on board, or deiaonstrate 
soAething on displa^^-migh as word charts 



work at desk alon< 
or worksheets 




iy silent reading 



quizzes, testSf exams or other assessment, 
either written 6r oral 

activities in ^hich students are answering 
questions, drilling or repeating at 
direction o^ teacher. Responses are 
explicits 



discussion 



open or guiped discussion on any topic 



listening/comprehension students listen to lecture, tape or take 

dictation, put do not speak 
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rol« playing~ 
tMeh«s/stud«nt 

role fliaying— 
studant/student 

other teacher 
directed student/ 
student interaction 



students act out a part or situation, teacher 
takes one role 

as abomtf but students take both or all roles 



any other activity in which students interact 
with each other such as asking each other 
questions, helping each other with seatwork, 
etc. 



other any miscellaneous other activities in 

class. IiKsluded silent reading (oral 
reading is *i^ecitation") , physical response 
exercises, etc. 

7. To What Extent Were the Following Explicitly Tacwht (description of 
the lesson focus) t 



learning to re^ 

graxgmatical patterns 
vocabulary 



explicit literacy instruction or reading or 
writir^ lesson, as opposed to using written 
materials for other purposes 

lessons in traditional gramar, or pattern 
practice r structural drills, etc. 

focus on meaning a:^ pronunciation, 
individual words or viord lists, or ad or 
written 



pronunciation 



focus on pronunciation of words or sounds, 
intonation or stress 



conversation 



other 



focus on speaking English in osntext, either 
learned dialogs or class discussion 

included lectures in native language, 
instruction in survival skills, some 
vocational skills si^h as sewing, etc. 



8. To What Extent Did Lesson Content Smphasize (the topic^ if any^ of 
lesson: 



medical orientation 



bousing 



money/ nume r acy / 1 ime 



t r ax\spo r t a t ion 



body parts, illness, appointments, etc. 

rent, landlord probl^s, description of 
house, etc* 

American money, learning numbers, written or 

orally, learning to read or say time 

take the bus, cars, etc« 
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prieM# coapacison shopping, groceries, 
clothing* etc. 



ttBtplic^«nt orientation English for getting or keeping a job 



other cultural 

o r ien tat ion/su rv i val 

skiUe 



ESL £or specific jobs 



L^^ content 
Other 



survival skills and cultural information not 
included in any category above, such as 
criae prevention, schooling for children, 
legal orientation, etc. 

English for a specific job or vocation, such 
as welding, assembly, cooking, sewing, etc. 

teacher spoke in native language, content 
could not be determined by ^servers 

miscellaneous "other* was usually coded i^en 
lesson %iras "English" language lesson such as 
graanar or general reading, but no specific 
survival skill content 



To What Extent Did the Teacher Pse the Following Targeting Methods 
(ways teiwher selected students for resp^se) g 



unison 

unstructured 
directed 

voluntary 
individual at seat 

other 



all students re^ond together 

students speak without being individually 
called on 

teacher chose students for respc»tse by 
asking questions directly, C2d.ling names, 
etc. 

teacher asks for volunteers 

attention given to individuals at their 
seats^the teacher goes around to help 

any other, such as students directing next 
speaker, etc. 



10. To What Extent Did the Teacher Require a ; 
written response students write 



spoken response 
physical response 



students speak 

students follow direction, jaanipulate 
objectives, etc. 



"None" would be cxjded for all categories if no response was require<^ 
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11. 



To Vhmt gxUnt What Cogrcctivc Feedback Stylg — Teacher Correction 
Appgoachti. "Non« would be coded if teacher did not correct students 
at any tiae* or have other students corrects 



iSMediate teacher 
^rrectim 

teacher solicitation 
answer elsewhere 

teacher recues 
student 



other student 
correction 

other 



teacher gives student Mrrect language form 
or response iamediately after error is nade 

teacher asks another student for correct 
response 

teacher corrects by giving student partial 
answerf or asking the question again. 
Stvadent corrects self. 

students in class correct each other 



any other type of correction, such as 
es^lanation* translation in native language* 
explanation of rules* etc. 



12. 



Sow ^fany Students are Osing English that is icodg aatount and "level 
of English. No talk at all would .be^osded "none" on all the 
categories) s 



aechanieal 
oeaningf ul 
cosaunicative 



students repeat or do stri^tured pattern 
drills 

students answer questions on nore complex 
drills^ there is only one correct answer 

students are using English in resp«)se to 
open ended questions, discussion, or to 
coBsaunicate aaongst th^selves 



13. 



How was Teacher/Student Generation of Speech Balanced* : 
laostly teacher teacher does most talking 

noatly student students ck? most talking 

about the same 

*!totes This item was not included in the final analysis, since 
initial analyses showed that ^iguity of the iten gave unclear 
results 
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14. To What gxf nt Did Teaeheg Osc t 

formal &iglish a ap««ch register generally reserved for 

£on&al lecture or vriting 

colloquial English everyday "consultative" speech style 

pidgin English sis^lif ied English or mixed English of 

another language 

15. To What Extent Did Students Introduce New Materials ? 

Count number of tiaes questions or new materials introduced. 

16. To What Extent Did Teacher Incorporate New Materials and/or Questions ? 

If 415 above iMre 1 or soorSf count number of times teacher responded 
or adjusted based on student questiohs. 

17. How many aides were present ? 

Count bilingual and English speaking aides in class for any length of 
time. 

18. To What Extent Did Aide Activity Saohasize ; 

teaching aide actually teaches part or all of class 

individual tutoring aide helps sti^ents individually 

interpret aide translates from or into native language 

taking students aide comes in* take students out for 

out of class administrative or other purposes 

19. How Many Changes in Lesson Content Occurred? 
Count change of topic, activity or focus. 

2Q. How Many Interruptions Occurred ? 

Count interruptions in which instruction stops. 

21. How Many Minutes of Seven-Minute Period Were Spent on Instructional 
Activities ? 

Approximate number of minutes. 
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Student b«h>vlocs . Th« following is a list of working conditions used for 
coding student behaviors. 

DR Directed Response. Student is speaking English in 

response to ^ecifie teacher directionr for example, 

unison repetition or responding to a question. 

ST Spmtanecsus to Teacher. Student is speaking Bnglish 

spontaneously to teacher i stt^ent has not been 
targeted ^eeifically by teacher and is just "speaking 
up* leather in or out of turn. Speech is directed to 
the teacher. 



SS Student is speaking English spontaneously to amsther 

student. 

ST Slabo rated to Teacher. Student is speaking English to 

teacher in an "elaborate" re^»onse, either a lengthy 

or coi^lex speech act, especially if aore than teacher 
specifically called for. 

ES Student is speaking English in lengthy or coa^lex way 

to another student. 



L^T First Language to Teacher. Student is spezUcing native 

lai^uage to te2u:her. 

I.2S First Language to Student. Student is speaking native 

language to another student. 

7T Unknown to Teacher. Student is speaking to teacher, 

but observer cannot tell «^t language is being used. 

?S Unknown to Student. Student is speaking to another 

student, but observer earnest tell which language. 

no Reading Orally. Student is reading orally. 

RS Reading Silently. Student is reading silently. 

W Writing. Student is writing, whether at teacher's 

direction or not. 



Other On^ask Behavior. Student is on-task, but not 
behaving in any of above ways. Listening, following 
directions, and generally paying attention are 
considered other on-task behaviors. 

Can't Tell. Observer cannot tell whether student is 
on or off-task. 

Off Task. Student is off-task, not following lesson, 
not speaking English or writing. Examples of off -task 
behavior are daydreaming, leaving the room, 
socializing, attending to children. 



Limitations of Ob— gvation and Changes in Procedure 

Occasionally, a class endad early, or interruptions occurred v.*hich 
prevented the observer £ram completing the entire four pages of the 
observation sheet. In these cases, the observer acmetimes chose to eliainate 
one sweep of student behavioi: observations, or eliminated the second classrooa 
chaciU,ist. These cases «#ere very infrequent and any part of the observation 
instruacnt which had to be left out was coded as "missing data" for analysis. 
All changes in procedure were noted in the mver sheet for the class. 

For very large classes, observers also i^ticed they could not aosurately 
code every instance or spontaneous speech when an eusimated discussion was 
taking place, or whan many students were calling out ansnrers at once. An 
analysis was therefore run cosqtaring the spontaneous speech section by class 
sizes, and it was found that large class size did not significantly affect the 
reliability of data collection. 

Observer Effect 

Teachers h^ been asked to conduct their classes as they normally would if 
observers had not been there. In sooe very small classrooms, of course, it 
was nor. possible to be inconspicuous, and in others, unaccustomed to visitors, 
the observer's presence was more noticeable. All of the observers noted that, 
in general, the effect of em observer presence on the classrooa behavior 
diiainished after a few minutes. A large proportion of students and teachers 
interviewed said they perceived little or no change in the normal classroom 
activities due to the observer's presence. 
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Fi«ld Yetting and Training 

The classcQoa observation instruaent was field tested in ESL classroooe o£ 
various type levels in the Portland area. To assure feasibility and 
generalizability of the forms, two observers tested the instruaent in each 
class Baking appropriate revisions to the intruaent after each field test. 
hXl (^servers used the instruaent in its present form in at least two test 
classes before they used th«s in the field. To further assure reliability, 
each observer had a detailed list of definitions for each item coded. 
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A?PS!IDIX XZI-B 
CIASSBOOK 0BSERVA7I0K DA7^ ANALSTSIS 

I. TBZ MAJCS OA!CXSS?S 

A. "LttVttXer" InConaation (itZVEL) 

B. General Clasmroom Observation CbecicXist (CLIST) 

C. Claca Spontaneous and Elaborated English Speech (SPONT) 
Q. Student Behavior Observation (BEHAV) 

E. Student Interview (STODIKT} 

F. Teacher Interview (TCSPBZNT) 



IX. LEVEL 

A. The Data 

1. What: Each student was asked a question in English emd the 
quality of the response was recorded. I^e questions varied in 
difficulty and ^re asked in a randc^i order. 

2. Wh^s The ability of the students to answer these questions 
serves as an index of their English language skills. This index 
enables the proficiency levels of the classes and programs to be 
compared without relying so ley huioan judgmt^it. 

3. When i This data was taken once in each classrocm that was 
visited. 

B. How Was the Data Recorded and Analyzed? 

1. What was recorded? Responses by each student to the question 
were classified into the following categories: 

a. other person answered (LI) 

b. no response (L2) 

c. inappropriate response (L3) 

d. appropriate non-standard response (L4) 

e. appropriate response (L5) 

£. appropriate elaborated response (L6) 
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2* Boif was thm data «uamarig«d ? The nuaber of cetpcnacs in aach 
eatafory was saeordad for aach class. Tha vac labia naaa 
assigaad to aach catagocy is listad abova. Whan anothar parson 
anawarad tha quaation {14} , tha ra^nsa was not considarad 
apprcpriata ai^ was not uaad. Thua, tha total nuffibar of ^ralid 
raaponsas frca a class was tha am, of h2, L3, L4f LS and L6. 

Savaral cooposita variablas wars creatad to suomariza tha 
rasults. 

a. Appropriata avaraga CAPAVE) was tha percentage of tha total 
reapcnsas which ware appropriata. 

AFAVB » (U LS L6)/(L2 * * 1,4 * hS * W . 

b. Another variable # AShTEL, was the percentage of response 
^^ieh were of appr^riate standard quality or better. 

APAVEL « (LS L6)/{X«2 L3 4- L4 L5 L6} . 

c. Finally, the appr<9riate elaborated responses were called 
SLAVE. 

SLAVS * L6/CL2 •i>L3'(-L4'f'L5'*-L6}. 

The three "leveler" variables each measured a class overall 
ability to understand and respond to questions asked in 
English. Tbey varied oxily in the type of responses which were 
deaed acceptable. 

3. Which variables were chc»en from the "leveler* data for use in 
later analvaea? Two criteria were used for choosing the 
variable to be uaad. The first was "i^at is aost reasonable?" 
and second, "does it discriainate between a^arent class 
labels?" Blaborated speech did not occur very often in many 
claases and SLAVE did not discriminate well between low and 
aid-level classes. AFAVE and A?AVEL were highly correlated with 
<Xim other, aM did seea to separate the classes well. APAVEL 
was chosen as the variable. 



III. GSKEBAL CLASSHOOM OBSSRVATION CHECKLIST (CLIS7) 

'To describe the process of learning, it is necessary to identify the 
setting in which it occurs. The Generid. Classrooa Observation Checklist 
(CLIST) was designed to document scrae of the most important features of 
ciassrocjia instruction. At the beginning and end of each observation 
period, our observers took seven minutes to fill out the checklist. A 
copy of the checklist is contained in this Appendix. 
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Hq¥ w«» th« data recorded and analyzed? 



Tharc wrc four different kinds of itemi on the checklist. The first 
Utess 1, 13, 15 i 16) required the selection of one of several 
categories. The second (it«RM 2, 5$ 7, B, 12 & 18) required the 
observer to estizsate the aaoxuit of an activity that occurred in the 
classroca. The third (itaas %, 4, 6, 9, 10, U &14) required the 
ranking of classrooa activities by their frequency of occurence. The 
fourth type of itea (iteas 17# 19 # 20 ft 21} req^ired a nusber to be 
filled in, such as the nusber of aides present in the classroca. Each 
type of itea has different scaling properties, that is, it conveys 
inforxMtion in different tmya. As they ware originally recorded, 
separate analyses would have to be dona for each type of question. 

How the data were to be handled was further complicated by the nuaber of 
observations in each classrooa. Each class was to be observed three 
tiaes, and during each observation, the checklist was filled out tvice. 
Thus, for aost classes there were six ratings for each checklist 
question. Because of the nuaber of ratings and the different kinds of 
questions involved, analyzing the checklist data would be quite 
coBplicated. 

To sioqplify data analyses, several changes were aiade. Xteas which 
required rankii^s to be made were recorded into the "^one, Soae A Lot" 
categories used in other iteas. If an ^tivity or teacher behavior was 
rated as being oost frequent (a ranking of 1) r it was recorded as *A 
Iiot*. All other rankings were regarded as *Scne", and those not ranked 
were treated as "None*. In Iteas 15 ai^ 16, a similar approach was 
taken. The categories of rsponse in these iteas (None, 3 times or less, 
More than 3 times) were taken to represent ("None, Scae, and A Lot"). 
Responses of "A Lot* were c»ded as "3", "Some" were coded *2*, and 
"None* became *1". "niese values were then averaged across observations 
and days for use with other sources of information. Although this 
method of aggregatim is unorthodox, a con^riscm of the original data 
with the recorded aggregated means convinced the researchers that the 
informati^ conveyed by each were essentially equivalent. 

The checklist data %ras combined with other data sets in two ways. For 
ccc^arisc^ with classrooa data, the checklist data was combined across 
observation periods within each day (SW££P) and across the three days of 
observation. For comparison with data from the daily observations, the 
checklist information was handled so that no aggregation was necessary. 



IV. CLASS SFONTANEOqs AND SLABORAISQ ENGLISH SPEECH (SFONT) 

To record the amount of speech that was generated by each student, two 
5-minute observations were made. For each student, sex, age and the 
number o£ spc^taneous or elaborated English responses were recorded by 
the observer. A brief description of the classroom context was also 
made for each observation period. This information was used to 
determine which types of classroom procedures encouraged student 
speech. This was also the course of most of the data concerning the age 
and sex of the students. 
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Bow tf«« the data analyzed? 

For each observation period, tha nuabae of spontanaous and elaborated 
rasponsas ware eountad tot thn antisra claasr and tha avaraga response 
rate per student was calculated. The observation periods showed no 
significant diffesencea between them, so they were ccBbined and averaged. 

Like the other large data aetSr SKJMT was aggregated in two ways. To 
ccBbine it with elassrooBt data, inforaation was averaged across the 
three days of observati^. !to further aggregation was needed to conbixie 
SVOVn with other data tsem the daily clasarooa observations. 



V. STQDQir B£S2^VI0R OBSESVATIOK (BSHAV) 

To describe aor a precisely v^at the students were doing in a elasarooa, 
observers selected five students to observe for two S-ainute periods. 
The behaviors of the five students were classified into one of IS 
categories. Each student ««s rated IQ tiaes with each five-minute 
session* Descriptions of the classrooat context were also record^ for 
each observation period. 

How was the data analyzed? 

The nuaber of tiaes each student was classified into each category was 
recorded and averaged across tha five students for each observation 
period. There were no aajor differences between the two observations. 
Thus, the average over both sessior^ were used in subsequent analyses. 
Soae of the categories of behavior were coabined into larger units for 
analysis. These included all of the student-generated English speech 
categories, the original language speech categories, the reding 
categories and those categories considered to be "on-task*. A variable 
referred to as "percentage of tiae on-task" was also created %rhlch 
compared identifiable "on-task" activities with "off-task" activities. 

BSHAV data was combined directly with other daily classroom observation 
data. After averaging across observation days, the data set was 
combined with other classro»B data. 



VI. STUDENT DISCISSIONS (STnDQJT) 

To gather information on students backgrounds and attitudes r discussions 
were held with several students in each class. The students selected 
for this part of the study v«re selected randomly by the observer. The 
observer followed guidelines student selection to help ensure that a 
representative sample was obtained. 

How was this data analyzed ? 

After initial analyses were performed on the overall group, class 
averages were obtained on the most important questions. On questions 
which had respondents choose one of several categories, the percent^ ^^e 



Qi tht class which sslsctsd each response was calculated. The class 
averages were then ecfl^tined with other classrooa data. 



VZI TEACESR DISCUSSIONS (TCHRIiTr) 

Discussions were held with aU teachers whose classes WC9 (^served. 
The questions inqtuired aisout such thin9s as experience, current teaching 
conditions aikl attitudes toward the program. \ 

How was the data analyzed? 

After the initial analyses for the entire group of teachers, class 
averages were obtained for classes with aoce than one teacher. As was 
done with the student discussions, questions with se^ral categories 
were recorded as the percentage of teachers in the class which selected 
e^h cation. The class averages were thmn c«ihined with other classroom 
data. 
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Appendix III-C 
*I««v«lcr* Questions 



Wh«ca «r« you fsoM? 

HhAt*s your address? 

Hhat^s youc date of birth? 

What do you do when you are sick? 

What tiaa do you 90 ^om f rosi school? 

Whera do you litm? 

What do people call you? 

What languagee do you speak? 

Are you married or single? 

What's your phone nuaber? 

Sow lOQf have you heea living in the United States? 
How long have you been studying English? 
How do you get to school? 
What do ycu do * living? 

Wh«» did you eoae to (naae of this city)? 

What kind of tran^ortation do you take to school? 
How aany people live in your h»sae? 
What's your native cotmtry? 
How old are you? 

How old were you %^cn you left your country? 

When did you arrive in the U.S.? 

What's your naae? 

When do you cone to school? 

How aany children do you have? 
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APPENDIX III-D 



DATA ANALYSIS— TEACHER STYLE 



The two groups of teachers were compared by teaching behaviors (from the 
cXassroGBi checklist) and by the student behaviors they elicited (froa the 
student behavior checklist, and the sp<»taneous and elaborated speech 
observations). Within the groups of teachers who teach two classes, each 
teacher is observed twice. In the c»]Sparison group, each teacher is 
represented only once. The frequency of each variable to be examine is not 
of pL'imary Importance in this analysis* What is more interesting is nhe 
variance of each variable* The variemce of an observation may be considered 
to consist of two parts s (1) the part due to the differences between the 



time to time* It is existed that between teachers, variance is about the 
saxoe for the two groups of teachers. If there is a difference between the 
groups, it is expected to resul'; from the greater consistency* (less variance) 
of teachers compared with themselves. To measure the difference in the 
variances of the t>K> groups, an F-test was performed. A F-test is a simple 
ratio of the variances of the two groups which takes into account how many 
obser vac ions were made. Listed in the following table are the significant 
results from these ccoipar isons. 

There si^re almost 100 comparisons made between these two groups at the .05 
level of signif ic2u;ce for both mean and variance differ&nces* There were only 
three statistically significant differences found oetween the groups can be 
claimed. In conti:ast, 16 statistically significant differences ii. variances 
were observed. As expected^ 1"^^ group of duplicate teachers showed smaller 
variances than the comparison group. In only three cases was the trend 
re versed-*- just about what would be expected by cnance. 



different teachers, and (2) the part due to changes by the same teacher from 
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Table III "v-l 







AMALYSIS- 


'TEACSEH 












Duplicates 


CoQtparison 






Which is • 


















Mn 


SD 


Mn 


SD 






Giraater? 


Tn^cher Variables 














m 


Bcoicdvrlting 


2.3 


0.53 


1.8 


0.30 


2.19 


3.14 




Literacy Props 


1.0 


o.u 


1.1 


0.21 


1.39 


3.88 


c,v 


Tape 


1.1 


0.16 


1.1 


0.35 


0.59 


5.00 


c,v 


Discussion 


1.3 


0.28 


1.3 


0.58 


0.24 


4.29 


c,v 


Role Play/ 
















Teacher-S tuden t 


1.0 


0.05 


1.0 


Qol2 


0.56 


5.00 


c,v 


GrasButical 
















Patterns 


1.3 


0.28- 


1.5 


0.56 


0.90 


4.13 


c,v 


Vocabulary 


1.2 


0.18 


1.6 


0.40 


2.16 


5.06 


c,v 


Pronunciation 


1.2 


0.19 


1.4 


0.43 


1.32 


4.93 


□,v 


Medical 
















Orientation 


1.2 


0.34 


1.1 


0.14 


0.93 


5.69 


D,V 


Targeting :Other 


1.2 


0.36 


1,1 


0.15 


0.97 


5.49 


D,V 


Spoken Responses 


2.2 


0.43 


2.6 


0.41 


2.15 


1.11 


C,M 


Feedback :0 the r 


1.3 


0.35 


1.5 


0.74 


0.61 


4.49 


c,v 


Time «i Task 


6.6 


0.54 


6.9 


0.16 


0.13 


12.12 





student Variables 



Spontaneous to 

Teacher 1.2 

Reading Oratlly 1.4 

Other on Task 1.4 

Tijae on Task 0.98 
Spontaneous 

Average 0.43 
Elaborated 

Average 0*12 



1.50 3.1 2.10 

2.10 0.4 0.70 

1.80 4.2 5.60 

0.02 0.95 0.06 

0.36 0.82 0.80 

0.13 0.30 0.34 



2.32 2.04 CM 

1.47 8.66 D,V 

1.32 9.51 C,V 

1.22 6,59 C,V 

1.28 5-04 C,V 

1.42 6.70 C,V 



*The value of T which is associated with a probability of .05 with degrees of 
Sreedan is . 

**The value of F which is associated with a probability of .05 with degrees of 

freedcra is . 

Key : Mn » Mean 

SD « Standard Deviation 
D » Duplicate 
M • Mean 
C « Comparison 
V ■ Variance 
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APPENDIX III-E 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION COVER SHEET 

Observer Class ID 

Date Teacher 

Program Scheduled Time 

Day of Observation 1st 2nd 3rd 



ClassroCTi Savironawnt ; 
Type of Building 
Temperature 
External Noise I-evel 
Lighting 

Aniotint of Space 

Classroom Location 

Children Present _No Yes 

Other Factors 




1. Now make seating chart on Spontaneous Speech Sheet. 
Circle seats r fill out age and sex. 

2. Put an '*X" through any seats whose student is blocked from view. 

3. Don't collect data on blocked students • 

4. Use yoxor random numbers chart and choose 5 students for student 
bahavior observation* 

5. Put the seat ntimber of those students on the Student Behavior Sheet, 

6. Turn on thw tape and start the general observation. 
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"LAveier" Tallies'* 



Oth«r 1 
Person j 


Response 


Xnapprop. 

Response 


Approp. 
Nonstd. 


i 

Approp. 1 
Std. 


Approp . 
Elaborated 
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U I minute per student 
2« 6 f;rron<is allotted for each nurnhf^rnd 
column {check 1 box |Mr column) 

3. 30 seconds for coding context 

4. repeat 
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TEACHER IKSnSCTZ^S FOR CSIKG LEVSLER 

1. Please rtad thm qiiftstio&s iu th« ard«r given* Read thess word for ^rdr 
exactly as written. 

2. Go arousd the rooa in order, asking the next numbered qtuestion to the 
next student* Don't $kip any students— it* s expected that seme son*t 
be able to ans%w: the question. 

3. If the studtf&t doean^t answer the question, just go on to the next 
student in order, asking the next question on the list. 

4. Go down the list ax^ around the room until all stiidents have been given 
one question. 

5. Tf you run out of questions, just go back to question number 1 and 
continue around • 

Thanks for your time and help! 
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^ snaaiT 8UESTia«s I 

« 

IHitrt ATI you froa? 
Itt«t'i your i^dreis? 
iAAt's your datt sf birth? 

Nlut to ym^ {{fi MtiM yoy are tick? « 

K)i4t tin you go torn ffoi schsol? 

Wtift to you livt? 

Mit to ^It eiil fm7 

IflUt iMQUiSfff to yoQ fpiiP 

Aft you iarriid or %inql§7 

}SbgV% your pftoni sui^ir? 

Iwq hivo you bim IiviO| io tlii Stoititf SUtn? 
Hon 1009 ^^v* studying Eoglis^? 

ikw to you got is sctooi? 
Kltat to you to for I Iivioq? 
Bhin iii you coii to , (out of U^is city)? 
iOut kittd of traniportitiott to you take to f€h(^i? 
KoK aany people live io ysmr house? 
Khat's your native country? 
Ho« old are you? 

Ko» old sere you eben you left your country? 

Mheii did you arrive in the U*S»? 

Hhat's your naee? 

Uen to yQu csee to sctiool? 

Fori 46 
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APPE2JDIX IV 
^ DISCDS520K GUZDSUNEi 



Adtalniatratog Diaeuaaion Guidelines 

1. {Not* M9X, age, cthnieitj} What: is your background and experience in 
working vith SSL and refugeaa? 

2. Hhaa tias your progcaa set up? 

3. Sow has it changed lince than? 

4. What do you envision it looking like two years Croa now? 

5. What does your program do best? {What are its greatest strengths?) 

6. What are the greatest barriers the program has in deUverii^ effective 
English language tr airing? How would you like to see these barriers 
overcome? 

7. How do you see your role as administrator? 

8. What do you spend laost of your time doing {planning, bu^et, supervising, 
teaching, etc.}? 

9. Oo you ever visit classes? S^rmally or informally? Sow often? 

10. Does the progrn have written objectives? {Xf yes, ask to obtain a 

co^.} Mho developed them? Xf there are no written objectives, what do 
you see as the primary objectives of your program? How is progress 
toward objective assessed? 

U. Wttat follow up is done on exiting students? 

12. Does your program have a written curriculum? (If yes, ask for a copy.) 
Do aH the teachers knew about it? Is it required that they follow it? 
Sow much discretion do teachers have in planning thoir lessons, choosing 
methods, materials, etc.? 

13. Are teachers given planning time built into their day or hourly wage? Do 
you think that teachers are overburdened, or is their workload about 
right? 

14. Are there regular staff seati.ngs? When vas the last one? Are staff 
meetings mandatory? 

15. What kinds of inservica -raining have been offered to the staff in the 
last year. Are scarf paid to attend? 
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Administrator Diseusslona - Continued 

16. Do you £€•! thmsm are any particular BngXiah language training approaches 
or ma^ia^ that are particularly effective for the target population 
(SS Asian r^ugees with little educational background}? Has the prograa 
developed any of its own aaterials? {Ask to collect later.) What 
emphasis do you feel should he placed on Uter«:y training versus 
speaking? 

17. J4hat teacher characteristics or experience do you feel are best for 
^Leech ing English to SS Asian refugees with little or no educational 

background? 

IS. What assessBsnt techniques does your prograa use for student placement 
and diagnosis? Zs it aandatory? What instruaents are used? (Ask to 
collect a copy later.} Who adninisters it? 

19. Does your refugee prograa have a separate advisory board or other fornal 
links with vapli^rs, other agencies » and/or refugee ^naunity leaders? 

20. In your view, i^t are the aost inportant links for programs to maintain 
with other parts of the oosmunity? 

21. Bow often do you meet with other local SSL providers? Who sponsors such 
meetings? 

22. Axe volunteers recruited to help in your program? Sow are they used? 
Who does the recruiting? Bow aasi volunteer ism be increased? 

23. Describe the links bistween employment services for refugees in your area 
and your program? 

24. Describe the links among eligibility for Refugee Cash Assistance, 
employment services and participatioi in English langtsage training. 

25. Sow helpful is your English language program in getting students jobs? 
What kinds of jobs do they get? 

26. In general, how much do you feel esp lament helps refugees' English 
skills coaapared to class? 

27. In your opinion, how can private sector support English lancsuge training 
services Cor refugees? 

28. Other conssents. 
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Staident Diaeusaion Guidelines 



1. Sow did you learn about this psogram? 

2. Vfhy did you choose this program? 

3. Bow long have, you been studyii^ here? 

4. Bow do you get to school {transportation}? 

5. Bow do you practice English outsit of class? Who do you practice with? 
Do you study outside o£ class? 

6. For you, what is the most difficult thing about learning English? 

7. Whaii do you think is the easiest thing about learning Snglish? 

8. Do you . and your teacher talk in English outside of the classroom? 

9. Who do you talk to if you have problems with schooluork? 

10. (Note sex and ethnic group here.} Sow old are you? What is your 
previous education? {If none, ask: Can you read at least a little bit 
in your native language?) Vihen did you arrive in the U.S.? 

11. Do you think my being in class today made the class any different? 
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Teacher Discussion Guidelines 



1. How ion? have you been teaching here? Bow long have you been teaching 
£SL or woricing with refugees? With what groups? 

2. fOiat is your goal for your students? 

3. What do you see as the greatest barrier or impediment to your being an 
effective ESL teacher? 

4. Do you follow a currlculua designated by the program? If no, why not? 

5. Does the program provide you with the mater ials« training^ and other 
kinds of «ipport you need? Zf no, «^t else do you need? Is the 
physical environamt y^ teach in appropriate? 

6. Wh«i tras the last time you had a staff meeting? When %ras the last 
inservice training? 

7. How do you share teaching problems (formally, informally, who, etc.}? Do 
you know what other teachers in the program are doing? 

8. Does anyone evaluate your class? Do you get feedback on it? 

9. How do you influence decision making in the program? 

10. Sow do varices ethnic groups provide input in program design or 
is^ltffientation? 

11. Are there special considerations in planning for teaching SSL to this 
population con^red with other ESL students? 

12. What methois do you use and vhy7 

13. What materials and methodp do you consider most effective for this 
population (SE Asian refugees with little educational background) and 
level? 

14. Eow do you track students' progress? Is the instrument you use provided 
by the program? Is it required by the program? How often do you use it? 

15. What are reasons for refugees coming or not coming to class? How is your 
attendance (on an average day, what percent of students are there)? 

16. What is the students' greatest barrier or ijnpediment in^afequiring English? 

17. What do you feel the strongest determinant is in student^' successfully 
acquiring English (e.g., teaching, individual background, family, etc.)? 
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Teacher Oiscussion - Continued 



la. What do you feel is the most important trait or experience an SSL teacher 
needs for teaching this population? 

19. How such emphasis do you think should be placed on reading and writing 
vs. speaking in learning ES£«? 

20, Row has my present in your class affected the class? Were the classes 
more or less typical^ or different than ueual? 
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Bilingual Aiaa Discuaaion Guidelines 



1. (Note sex and etimic group.) How old are you? What is your educational 
background? Vlhat is your work experience with ESL and/or refugees? 

2. What kinds of tasks are you called upon to do? 

3. Is your work load too heavy or about right? 



4. What are sc^e of the difficulties you have in performing your assigned 
tasks? 

5. What percentage of your tiae is spent in classes? What do you spend most 
of your tiiae on? 

6. Bow does the program respond to your suggestions? 

7. Do teachers and adsinistration provide you with enough support to do your 
' job? If not, what else could th^ do to help? 

8. How much contact do you have with teachsrs in the program outside of 



9, Do you have any contact with students outside of class? Do students ever 
contact you at hcae? What do they need? 

10. FroB your contacts with stiadentSr what do you think are the most 
iaportant English needs of students in your ethnic group? 

11. What are things the program could do to fill those needs? 

12. In your opinion* what fi^phasis should be given to reading and writing vs. 
speaking in English language training? 

13. Bow is instructiw here helping students find jobs? 

14. How much English do you think students learn in school compared to at 
work? 



class? 



\ 
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Zntsrviflw No< 



COMKORITY SURVEY lKSTIiOM£2^ 
(English Language Version) 



Form Approved 
0MB #0960-0285 
Expires 9-30-S2 



COMMUUITY SURVEY 
Study of Refugee English Laniuage Training 



Date 
City 

Ethnic Group 
Person Intervievied 
Address 
Telephone No. 



A. Housenold Infonnation 



1. How many people live in your household? 



2. How many adults 20 or older live in your household? 



3, How icng have you lived at this residence? 



4. Do you have a telephone? (Yes/No) 



5. Is anyone in your household receiving public asJisrancs? (Yes/No) 
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B. ItKlividudl Infonnation-Background' Characteristics 

Please tell tue about yourself and each meraber of your househo}.d ag^ 20 or older. 



BEST COPY AVAiuib 



What are their naUiCS? 



1. How old is 



2. Sex 



3. liow ftkiny yuars oj 
cducaliiin in native 
country? 



4. Wliat laiujiiacjes does 



ON 



What lancjuages does 

it^ad or write 

a little? 



When divt 
in U.S.? 



arrive 



7. 



Is 

It y.u; 



W4)rking now? 



a, liu / many hours 
«i s i ^ work 

«Ud _ earn 



3:h 



tt« lUiu \^<irkQi] in 

I hti |. , A in 



y. liow i h<*:i ____ 

!i.vti«l &n _ 

(ill I III this ar^ia) 



years 



M/P 



years 



Yes/No 



hours 



Yes/No 



years 
months 



Yes/No 



hcxirs 



Yes/No 



years 
Aonths 



M/P 



years 



Yes/tto 



hours 



M/P 



years 



Yes/No 



hours 



Yes/No 



years 
nonths 



Yes/^to 



years 
months 



M/F 



yi^ars 



Yes/Ho 



hours 



Yes/No 



years 
nonths 



10. a. How wt)uld you 
best liescribe 

's ability 

to i>i>uak Englislt? 
(choose one) 



I . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



not at all 
tx few words 
a little 
tait 

VAill 



Which of these 

thincjs can 

do without an 
interpreter? 

1. take bus, 

t:oiint chanqe , 

or i}vt. help 

in an rmerfjency 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



2. 



ritn bpeak alittle 
in i:ni|l ish with 
:»t*iiu:oiie they know 



ERLC- 



3- i^iii sjujak al i ttle 
ill Knql iiih with 
!il raiMit?rii 

4, i an liiok lOr a 
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Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 

in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/Mo 



Yes/Ho 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Now 



First 
Month 
in U.S, 



Now 



Yes/No 



Yea/No 



Yes/Mo 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Yes/Mo 



Yes/Ko 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Now 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 
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Now 



Yes/No 



Yes/Mo 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



1. 



# 



11. Did study 
English before 
cominci to ttiis aruu? 

Place? 




• 








fiow many weeks? 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


flow &uiiiy tiours 
per wetik? 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 








• 






fiow fuaity wet.ks? 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


^ fiuw Suifp/ iuniro 
l^er wet-k? 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 












Place? 












How Cuiiiy v^iitl.ii? 


weeks 




weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


fiuw b.ufiy iioiu's 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 






. ... 1 
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hSVESailL IX I 

Th« two groups o£ ttach«» «#t?« coaparad by ttaching behaviors (fron th« 
classrocB choekXist) and by the ^tudaat bthavlors th«y •lieitid (froHi tb« 
studtnt bahavlor chaeiOist, and tha spoRtanaous and elaborated speech 
observations) . Within the groups of teachers who teach two classes* each 
teacher is observed twice. In the ooa^arlson group* each teacher is 
represented only once. The frequency of each variable to be exaained ia not 
of priaary ia^ortance in this analysis, fihat is aore interesting Is the 
variance of each variable. The variance of an observation aay be considered 
to consist of two parts: (1) the part due to the diff arenas between the 
different teachers* and (2) the part due to changes b^ the saae teacher froa 
tiae to tiffie. It is expected that betwaen teachers* variance is about the 
same for the two groups of teachers. If there is a difference between the 
groups* it is expected to result froa the greater consistency (less variance) 
of teachers cos^red with themselves. To aeasure the difference in the 
variances of the two groups, an F-test was perforsed. h F-test is a simple 
ratio of the variances of the two groups which takes into account how many 
observations were loade. Listed in the following table are the significant 
results froa these ccoqparisons. 

There were almost 100 cosparisons made between these two 9roups at the .05 
level of significance for both mean and variance differences. There were only 
three statistically significant differences taand between the groups can be 
'claimed. In contrast, 16 statistically significant differences in variances 
were observed. As expected* the group of duplicate teachers showed smaller 
variances than the coB^arism group. In only three cases was the trend 
reversed — just about what %iould be expected by chance. 
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Duplicaf g CcBpagison 

Which U 





Mn 


SD 


Mn 


SO 


T* 


F* 


Graatai 




















Bosrdwriting 


2.3 


0.53 


1.8 


0.30 


2.19 


3.14 


D 




l(itss»cy Preps 


i.O" 


o.n 


1.1 


0.21 


1.39 


3.88 


C 




Tape 


1.1 


0.16 


1.1 


0.35 


0.59 


5.00 


C 


»v 


Dlseussian 


1.3 


0.28 


1.3 


0.58 


0.24 


4.29 


c 


rV 


Rol« Play/ 


















T«aehar-S tudan t 


1.0 


0.05 


1.0 


0.12 


0.56 


5.00 


c 




GraHMtical 


















Pat turns 


1.3 


0.28 


1.5 


0.5^ 


0.90 


4.13 


c 


»v 


Vocabulary 


1.2 


0.18 


1.6 


0.40 


2.16 


5.06 


c 




Pronunciation 


1.2 


0.13 


1.4 


0.43 


1.32 


4.93 


D 


fV 


Madical 


















Oriantation 


1.2 


0.34 


1.1 


0.14 


0.93 


5.69 


D 




Targating sOthar 


1.2 


0.36 


1.1 


0.15 


0.J7 


5.49 


0 


#v 


Spoi(«i Baspcnsas 


2.2 


0.43 


2.6 


0.41 


2.15 


1.11 


c 




Feadback sOthar 


1.3 


0.35 


1.5 


0.74 


0.61 


4.49 


c 


#v 


Tima on Task 


6.6 


0.54 


6.9 


0.16 


0.13 


12.12 


c 





student Variables 



SpcntanacHzs to 



Teachar 


1.2 


1.50 


3. 


1 


2.10 


2.32 


2.04 


C 




Reading Orally 


1.4 


2.10 




4 


0.70 


1.47 


8.66 


0 


#v 


Othar on Tasic 


1.4 


l.SO 


4. 


2 


5.60 


1.32 


9.51 


c 


,v 


Tlaa an Task 


0.98 


0.02 


0. 


95 


0.06 


1.22 


6.59 


c 


,v 


Spontaneous 




















Average 


0.43 


0.36 


0. 


82 


0.80 


1.28 


5.04 




,v 


Slaborated 




















Avarage 


0.12 


0.13 


0. 


30 


0.34 


1.42 


6.70 


C 





*The value of T which is associated with a probability of .05 with degrees of 

freedoB is > 

♦♦The value of F which is associated with a probability of .05 with degrees of 
freedoB is • 

Key : Mn - Mean 

SD - Standard Deviation 
D « Duplicate 
M « Mean 
C « Ccsparison 
V « Variance 
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APPEKDXX XXI-S 



CLASSROOM OSSESVATIO^I COVER SSSST 



Observer 



Class ID 



Oa&A 



Prograa 



Scheduled Time 



Day of Observat;ion 



1st 



r 2nd 



33rd 



Classroom aavir on n en tt 
Type o£ Building 
Tefflperature 
External Koise I«cvel 

Lifting 
Amount o£ Space 
Classroom Location 

Children Present N o Y es 

Other Factors 



1. Now ataks seating chart on Spontaneous Speech Sheet. 
Cixcle seats, fill out age and sex. 

2. Put an •'X" through any seats whose student is -blocjced from view, 

3. I>on't collect data on blocked students. 

4. Use your raivion nxsabers chart and choose 5 students for student 
behavior observation. 



5. ?ut the seat number of those students on the Student Behavior Sheet. 

6. Turn on the tape and start the general observation. 




1: 



Other 


No 

Response 


Inapprop. Approp. 
Response 1 !7onstd. 


Std. 


Elaborated 


ERLC 




• 

2 


- 

7 

56 







4 



I. rtacfe -Vm* far mark U«a •• It nrnw* im fmrimt. 

t. Vn« ikM* Mt^fwjMi r««iifia« • fill |» wiiviMl fwft fw alt li 

«Mt Mrft ••. SMI- W itill— «. flM «M MM mf. 

IM* AMI «M mtm. 



tm Ut* to* If M II* 




I. 



mil 




to f m» tMm 



SSiUL. 



iMTTKI riff- 



lUSlMS/llHa- 



1— tiacu 



□ 
□ 
□ 

a 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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a 
□ 

Q 



ftilMl 



□ 
□ 
□ 

a 



□ 
P 
a 



□ 
a 
n 
a 



a 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
o 



□ 
□ 

D 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



0« T'tK- lH|;i«..: 
nil li-m' t rtiH: 



•MM 414 tlW IMHWff WW lie- 



D 

a 
□ 
□ 

D 
□ 



□ 

a 

□ 



11, !• «kM wmmti mm %9m Mmttiw fM Mck 



□ 

o 
□ 

D 



o 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
a 



-a 

— □ 
-a 



n 



IJ. to 



MHtfMt* an muat l^tM ll«| U 



o 
□ 

D 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



—a 
--n 

— □ 

— n 
—11 



Hi* 



□ 

Id 

D 



CI 
P 



m 

CM 
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4ii 




□ 
□ 

□ 

a- 

o — t 
o — c 
a — fc 



Jq 




mis. 



xssumin. 



Q 
□ 
Q 

a 
a 

Q 



□ 
Q 
D 
□ 
□ 
□ 



AIM (S.ftt MM.} 



a 
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D 
D 
D 

a 

D 
D 

□ 

□ 
□ 

n 



□ 

D 
□ 
D 
D 
□ 

□ 

□ 

a 
□ 



lUi 



o 
o 
□ 



I*. Xm HlMC MMM 4i< tk* IM*kM ■•• 



O 



□ D 

□ — O 



— O 
□ 



(te if—* 



o 
p 



mr9 thm Itimn 



19, Bam mm9 



Mill ml 



apMfcH^ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
o 



it* ttv OMf fMniiM ift l u l l tt tft flMvi 



CO 



CJ 



c 



o 
□ 

D 

□ 
□ 



It* 



II. Bm mmf ttfM»« M tftf 
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TiM Sisgln 



CUSS SPONTANEOUS AND EUBUKATEU ENGLISH SPEECH 



End 




ON 



2S 



26 



3221 



EH] iw u I 



iffltF" 



n 34 

* k * 1. 



27 



28 



-2^ 



Ik 




I 



1*. 



Mi 
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JO 





I 






EL 




Si 
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A 




^ If If' 


Pi 


Ttfr 







fa 



&2 



iffl iM. 







Ci^S.SKCXJN Lm-I ;< l 



f»l 64 
• ■ ft • 




_<«_rtm^^|£tri 
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f f lit .If ft-if 



•Mil 



mi I kuii 



0 



2SB 



HI 



lie 



tim riHi 
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t i ' % i % lb ? 1 • io\ 



$ 

m 

m 

1 
1 


J* 




















> ^ ■< 
















































































































Uf 






















^ rt 


























































































«f f finm 






































































• 


























ii 
\ 


























' — » — 


















s« 




















ri 








































i.if 




























































»• 


I \ 














t 










-t- 



























































































erIc 



Obs^c-rv.ii Ian Jtini* Dnrls^ 



STUmrNT BfJiAVIOR OHSCHVATTON 



U 1 Minute por student 

2. 6 seroiKl!! allotted for e^rh numhrrixl 

column {check I box per column) 
3» 30 seconds for coding contnxt 
4. repeat 



OR « ^glish Directed Response/Unison 
ST • English Spontaneous to Teacher 
SS • English Spontaneous to Student 




fft 



9 





I 2 f « % » ^ 


t 




10 


s 

? 

& 

« 
• 
m 

I 

» 


If* f i 1 ^ 


































I 




















































P 
























^ — , 










L'J— ^ 


















































► 
















zti: 






















; 


































« 


i 








} 1 


S < 9 


• 7 • 


f 10 

























i 
< 




































































1 


p< 1 






















t-IT 






















U% 








































































in 
































































































t 















































9m% • 























< 
• 
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St 








































































■LIT 
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•i- 
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nr ■ Cngiifth Rlaboration to Toachrr 
£S ■ Rnqlish KlaborAtion to Student 

LIT • U to Teacher 

LIS « to Student 
?T » ? Latifiuaqe to Teacher 
?S « ? Uinquaqc to Student 
RO « Reading Oral 
RS « Reading Silent 

w « Writing 

O ■ Other on Task 

2^ * Can't Tell 

- • Off Task 



t , .. . . 



•••• ♦ 



t ; 



2 



nt h0f 



2 



* ■ 



^4 



Vs 



2 14%STA9|0 
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of UiKi. yg# 



T iBttBition/lnimrruftian 



n: — r 



CLASSROOM CONTFXT 





lit 


ill 1 

drv. 


1 




■ ypp 


pHoto 


t 



JlSiSS. 



discus 



tUtSfi 



non« 



25y 



Lsng. of Intt. 



Wow ghq. it »rti. 



L^tftofi Activ. 



wt4. of r«fg#t it»«. 



L»vtl of fnq. umm 



Ttin>itiow/Iftt» rni|itl on 



J 



T 

'T~n — r 



111 



lit 

JK2IL 



obj 



ligtn 



III 



fiono 



UflBt 
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(mf.nAl CM$m)H ORSKRVATION CHF.C3£LIST 



iHtsiTVrttlf lift Tfnf liiil'i: 



I. -fc^* for m,t^ „ K «rr«» t* t-alMt* pi«t(«t, 

V*l*^.'~^?'-'" • •Ii.itiMi w. rill fM « rimck tm 

r!l.*i?L****'^'"* • '•^« «• •*wl««l fMft f«r ail t%mm 

I 



ftna tl M U«i 



□ 
□ 
P 



trtfti 



ItJU. 



Q 

a 
□ 
□ 



p 
p 
p 

P - 
P - 
P ~"-P 



P 



mtrtfi If* 



p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 



p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 



P 
P 

a 



P 
-P 



P 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
D 
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«. U i*M •KMC 414 th* t0fh^ mm ak* fntimtit* t«ttrii^a ••tiii^.t 

Mm &rwr ijMk 

P 

P ! 



□ 



MiMr 



□ r 
p J 



n 
□ 
□ 
□ 
o 
n 



{J 
fj 
n 
i i 

M 
U 



19, tm iriwt ntMi 4t4 tkc f«MlMr r«f«lr* 

I 



ft9!fS-E»e9ft. 



P : 


p 


— n 


o 


n 


a i 


p 


n 



11. u 



MtOTt «w tiw MtrMlfW fM4k«rb Mtt* 



P 

P 
P 
P 



t#tXf ftftiytM •i^<»<it 
•flNir 



II. 



ftnititfiil 



□ 
p 
D 



o — 
□ — 



-P 
-□ 

-□ 
-□ 



lit 

P 
P 
P 



nt* 

P 
P 
□ 
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iHtfiiT nmn 



a 
a 
a 



a 
p 
a 



4M tki 



ittiwwnwie 



□ 

a 



□ 
□ 
a 
□ 
n 
a 
a 



M IMCftM* «i««Ctl 

a 
□ 
□ 



tvilf I 



I. t»tlN 












□ 


□ 




. a 


□ 




p 


□ 




p 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 



I □ 
i a 
a 
a 



V 
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Ml If l««rMf 



□ 
□ 
o 



Hi «»H Mint «ltf tta tM(« 










o 




- n 




□ 


a - 


- n 




□ 


i o - 


- D 



D 
O 
Q 



SSLliSSJLJiCl. 



tt« flw Mtty sites iiilii ^••iM? 



O 
□ 
□ 



f UfiSsfe flfMfttet «M#f»| 



\ 



mttml *nm*mtm 



tr— fffHiFt, 



mwftttw 

Mtaf mltwct 

» Itr iffttffH ifW 



Sfttf. 



□ 

□ 
□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

a 

□ 

□ 
□ 

t 

□ 



D 
□ 
D 
Q 
□ 
□ 

Q 

:a 

Q 

a 



ai. u 



cMf 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

a 



tt. IM 
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Um 






O 


fD 


□ 


a 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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TEACEEE ZKSTRBCTSOSIS FOR OSIKG LEVSX^ 

1. PlMsa read thm questions is ths ordsr givsn. Read thea word for word, 
•xactly as «zltt«a. 

2. Go around tha rooB in ordar^ askiag tha naxt numbar ad question to tha 
naxt studant. Don't skip any studants*— it ' s axp«etad that some son't 
ba able to answer tha question. 

3. T£ tha student doesn't answer the question, just go on to the next 
student in order* asking thm neaet question on tha list. 

4. So down the list and around the rocm until aH students have been given 
on* question* 

5. If you run out of qaestionSf just go back to qaestion nuobar 1 and 
continue around. 

Thanks for your tiaa aasd help! 
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* ' * SnSEMT SUESTIQifi 

• 

liirt art yat froi? 

StAt'i four ditf of birtit? 

iftat yOK do MftM you trt sick? 

MUt tiM yo4£ fo bote frm s^oel? 

ikvi you Uvt? 

NMt all yw? 

Mut laaftt^ti 48 yo6 s^? 

Art you urriH or finsio? 

iftst'i your patit ssa^? 

{te loof ttavf you bHS Uvis^ is tiif MM SUtH? 

loef h«vf you ftudyii; Efiflifft? 
iiM tfo you sft to Kftool? 
Miut you do for 2 livia;? 

iftea di(f you com to , (mm of ibis cityJ? 

ilUt kini ol trwi^ortaioft do you tiki to tcltool? 
Hbs Moy ptopii Uvi in ywr hottM? 
Hut's your oitivt country? 
Hoy ali art you? 

Ho« old Mft you vhtn you lift your country? 

ifttn did you irnn m thf y.S«> 

Vii^t'; youf fitfM? 

Hhtn do yov cqm to school? 

How lany zftilsrsn do yoy havi? 

Fort 46 
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APPSiSXX ZV 
SISCOSSZON GCISELZHS5 



AaalniatcatQg Di«eu««ion guidttlin»a 

1. (Note MX, cthnieit]^} What is yous backgrouinS and •xperianca in 
wocking with BSX. and raf ugaas? 

2. fihan was sous psograa sat up? \ 

3. How bas it ehangfd siaoa than? ^ 

4. fibat (So you anvisioa it looiei:^ Uka two ^ra fsos now? 

5. Nhat doas ^us psograa do bast? (What aca iu fcaatast Strang ths?} 

6. What ara tba graatast bacriacs tha progm has in daUvaring affactiva 
Englisb languaga trsining? Sow would you likt to saa thas* barriers 
ovarccaa? 



7. How do you saa your roXa as a&iinistratoc? 



8. What do you spend aost of your tioa doing (planning, budget, ssspervising, 
teaching, etc.)? 

9. Do you ever visit classes? Ftoraally or inforaally? Sow oCten? 

10. Does the ^ograa have written objectives? (If yes, ask to obtain a 

copy.) imo developed thea? Zf there are no written objectives, \^at do 
you see as the priury objectives of your prograa? How is progress 
toward objectives assessed? 

U. What follow ^ is done on exiting students? 

U. Does your prograa have a written curriculum? (If yes, ask for a copy.) 
Do all the teachers know about it? Is it required that they follow it? 
How nuch discretion do teachers have planning their lessons, choosing 
aethods, aatarials, etc.? 

13. Are teachers given planning time built into their day or hourly wage? Do 
you think that teachers are over!»irdened, or is their workload aboit 
right? 

14. Are there regular staff meetings? When was the last one? Are staff 
meetings mandatory? 

15. What kinds of inservice training have been offered to the staff in the 
last year. Are staff paid to attend? 
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Adainisttator DifCttssicms - Continued 

16. Do you £ft«X thtrc ar« any particular English language training approaches 
or aatarials that ar« particularly aff active for tha target population 
(SB Asian refugees with littl* educaticmal background) 7 Sas the progran 
developed any of its own materials? (Ask to collect later. V What 
cnphasis do you feel should be placed on literacy training versus 
speaking? 

17. What teacher characteristics or experience do you feel are best for 
teaching &igliah to SE Aaian refugees with little or no educational 
baokground? 

18. What assesaant techniques dom* your prograa use for sti^ent placeaent 
and diagnoais? Zs it aumdatory? What instruaents are used? (Ask to 
collect a copy later. } Who adainisters it? 

19. Does your refugee progm have a separate advisory board or other forsuil 
links with enplcyerst other agencies » and/or refugee coaaunity leaders? 

20. In your viewf what are the aost i^ortant links for programs to maintain 
with ^her parts of the eoraiunity? 

21. Bow often do you aaet with other local SSL providers? Who sponsors ^oh 
^Matings? 

22. Jlore voluntaers cecruited to help in your prograa? How are they used? 
Who does the recruiting? How can volunteer ism be increased? 

23. Describe the links bettraen ttsployment services for refugees in your area 
and your program? 

24. Describe the links among eligibility for Refugee Cash Assistance » 
etaploynent services and participaticxi in English language training. 

25. Sow helpful is your SngUsh language program in setting students jobs? 
What kinds of jobs do they get? 

26. In general, how such do you feel ^tploynent helps refugees' English 
skills Caspar ed to class? 

27. In your opinion r how can private sector su^ort English langauge training 
services for refugees? 

28. Other consnents. 
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student Discussion Guidelines 



1. How did you l^sn about this progtram? 

2. Why did you choose this program? 

3. How long have you been studying here? 

4. How do you get to school (transportation)? 

5. How do you practice English outiiide of class? Who do you practice with? 
Do you study outside o£ class? 

6. For you, %diat is the most difficult thing about learning English? 

7. What do you think is the easiest thing about learning English? 

8. Do you and your teacher talk in English ^tside of the classroom? 

9. Who do you talk to if you have problems with schoolwork? 

10. (Note sex and ethnic group here.) How old are you? what is your 
previous education? (If none, ask: Can you read at least a little bit 
in your native language?) When did you arrive in the U.S.? 

11. Do you think siy being in class today made the class any different? 
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Teacher Discussioa Guidelines 



1. How long have you been teaching here? Bow long have you been teaching 
ESL or worKing with refugees? With what groups? 

2. What is your goal for your students? 

3. What do you see as the greatest barrier or iaspediment to your being an 
•ff'Hctive ESL teacher? 

4. Do you follow a curriculum dssig.iated by the program? If no, why not? 

5. Does the program provide you with the s^terialSf training, and otJr.er 
kinds of support you Med? If no, what else do you need? Is the 
physical envirexusent you teach in appropriate? 

6. When was the last time you had a staff o^eting? When was the last 
inservice training? 

7. How do you share teaching problems {formally, informally, who, etc.)? Do 
you know what other teachers in the program are doing? 

8. Does anyone evaluate your class? Do you get feedback on it? 

9. Bow do you influence decision making in the program? 

10. How do various ethnic groups provide input in program design or 
io^ lamentation? 

11. Are there special considerations in planning for teaching SSL to this 
population con^ared v^ith other B5L students? 

12. What methods do you use and why? 

13. What materials and methods do you consider most effective for this 
population (SS Asian refugees. with little educational background) and 
level? 

14. How do yov track students' progress? Is the instrument you use provided 
by the program? Is it required by the program? How often do you use it? 

15. What are reasons for refugees coming or not coming to class? How i.3 your 
attendance (on an average day, what perceni; uf students are there}? 

15. What is the students* greatest barrier or iiiTOediment in acquiring English? 

17, What do you feel the strongest detsrniinant is in students* successfully 
acquiring English (e.g., teaching, individual background, family, etc.)? 
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TcachT PlBcusslon - Continued 



\ 



18. What do ycu feel is the aost iagjoctant trait or experience an ESL teacher 
needs for teaching this population? 

19. How much esiphasis do you think should be placed on reading and writing 
vs. speaking in learning ESL? 

2Q. How has my presence in your class affected the class? Were the classes 
more or less typical # or different than usual? 
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Bilingual Aide: Discussion Guidelines 



1. (Note sex and ethnic grcsup.) Bow old are you? What is your educational 
bacicground? What is your work experience vith SSL and/or refugees? 

2. What icinds of tasks are you called upon to do? 

3. Is your vorii load too heavy or about right? 

4. What arc some o£ the difficulties you have in performing your assigned 
tasks? 

5. What percentage of your time is spent in classes? What do you spend most 
of your time on? 

6. How does the prograa respond to your suggestions? 

7. Do teachers and eidministration provide y^ with enough support to do your 
job? If not, what else TOuld they do to help? 

S. How mich contact do you have with teachers in the program outside of 
class? 

9. Do you have any contact with students outside of class? Do students ever 
contact you at haste? What do they need? 

10. Froa your contacts with students , what do you think are the most 
ia$>ortant English needs of students in your ethnic group? 

11. What are things the program osuld do to fill those needs? 

12. In your opinion, what esphasis should be given to reading and writing vs. 
speaking in English language training? 

13. How is instructif^ here helping students find jobs? 

14. How much English do you think students learn in school compared to at 
work? 
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msmxs, V 




Intarviewer 



Intarvicw No. 



Form Approved 
0MB #0960-0285 
Expires 9-30-82 



CQMMtJNITy SURVEY 



Study of Refugee English Language Training 



Date 

City 

Ethnic Group 

Person Interviewed 
Address 

Telephone No. ^ 

A. Household Information 

1. Eow many people live in your household? 

2. How aany adults 20 or older live in your household? 

3. How Icn? have you lived at this residence? 

4. Do you hav2 a telephone? (Yes/No) 

5. Is anyone in your household receiving public assistance? (Yes/No) 
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B. Individual Infortaa tiot .-Background Characteristicg 

Pltias>e toli me about, yourself and each Bffinber of your household aged 20 or older. 













j 


1 « iiow oKi itj ? 












2* Sex 


M/ 


M/F 


M/P 


M/F 


M/F j 


3. How lui: / yi?ars 
count I V 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years | 


4« Wliat iiiiKjuaqtis tiotis 












5. What laiujuagtis docs 
iedd or write 
a little? 












6, Wfien iiiJ arrive 
in U.S. .-^ 

, . — — — — — — — «■ 1 












1 


7. Is _ v^)rking now? 
If ycii: 

a. How many hours 
did work 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No I 
. ...1 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 1 


iatit Weok? 

b* How KUicli money 
did earn 
I a: A v/tHtk? 












$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 1 












^ • wvj^ IV 4.4 n 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/Ho O 418 


9. Hov/ |i>ii.j lujj 

IlVCMt lit 

ERIC Ttili in Uiis ar^ia) 


years 


— »- 

years 


years 


years 


years | 


nodths 


Bonths 


BKsnths 


■ontiis 


^ Months 1 













10. a. 



Hov^ v;4)uld you 
btjiit 4lesc:ribe 

ability 

to si>oak English? 
(clKHiiie one) 

1 . not at all 

2. a few words 

3. a little 

4. tair 



h. Whicrh of these 

thin<{s can 

do wittioiit an 
intui |n eter ? 

K take bus^ 

i'ount change , 

or <|ot hel{> 

in an cMueiyencry 



First 
Month 

in U»S. 



Yes/No 



A, tran si^ak alittle 
in r.nql ish with 
titiiiuione they know 



ERLC 



1. iu%n sptfak cilittle 
i ii IUmj] i wl th 

4 • ^ >,ii l< «ok t i)i a 



yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yeii/No 



Now 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/Mo 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Now 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 
in U.S. 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Now 



Yes/No 



First 
Month 
in U.S, 



Now 



Yos/No 



Yes/N 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



YesA 



Yes/No 



Yes/K 



Yes/No 



Yes/K 
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il. Did litudy 

English t^efore 
coaling to this area? 












flow Btany wet^ks? 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


%reeks 


weeks 


ffc}W nuiity tiuurs 
imr week/ 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


111 act'? 






• 






ii&)W Uuiity wei:ks? 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 












^ llovf uiany liours 

CP 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 














liow Dkiny weeks? 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 












ifow many hom u 
I'er wi!ek ? 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 
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